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CHAPTER I. 

Flobence having written and despatched her 
letter to her father, felt her heart in some degree 
relieved from the burden that had oppressed it ; 
and as she sat watching by her husband's side, 
she strove to get the mastery over her wander- 
ing thoughts and bring them into subjection to 
her will. But the task was a very difficult and 
weary ona The illness of her husband had 
come upon her so very suddenly. It wa& 
an event she had never for a moment con- 
templated. 

Although she unfortunately knew that her 
husband still drank freely, she was growing 
hopeful that he was endeavouring to cure himself 
of the besotting sin of intemperance. Indeed, 
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since their reunion he had never once lost con- 
sciousness through drink, however near he might 
have approached to it. And then his health 
had improved. There was no doubt about 
that, or that he was acting in every way more 
rationally then he had ever done before. ' Could 
I but induce him to throw off all reserve with me 
about my brother,' she had thought, * all might 
yet be well, and our future lives prove the sin- 
cerity of our reformation.' 

But now the very life of her hopes appeared 
to be crushed out of her. Seeing him in his 
insensible state, and observing the grave looks 
of the doctor, what had she to expect but the 
most miserable conclusion to all her hopes and 
fears ? Should her husband die, the great secret 
she was so earnest about, as far as she was con- 
cerned, must die with him. She could not with 
her present knowledge speak her suspicions to 
her father. By doing so she would only cover 
her husband's name with infamy, and perhaps 
destroy at once all hope for the recovery of the 
lost one. 

The doctor remained at the hotel, as he had 
proposed, during the night ; and both he and 
the nurse were very attentive to the patient ; 
but the morning came and still he was insen- 
sible, and without any sign of improvement. As 
Florence was passing from one room to the 
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other, she was greatly surprised to hear the 
voice of her cousin, Mr. Henry Penfold, in the 
hall below. Merely for his companionship she 
had no desire to see him, and perhaps, had she 
not acted on the impulse of the moment, she 
would have rather shunned him. But she was 
alone amongst strangers with her husband, as 
she feared, likely to die at any moment, and she 
was not in a state to exercise much sober 
thought upon the result of her actions. 

Almost before she was aware of it, she had 
asked a servant who was passing if he knew the 
name of the gentleman she heard speaking in 
the hall. The servant did not know, hui he 
would inquire, and immediately went oflF like a 
shot, without another word. Shortly he was 
back again, with the report that the gentleman's 
name was Penfold, and that he had just been 
inquiring if he could be accommodated there for 
a few days. On the impulse of the moment, she 
said, in reply : 

* Tell Mr. Penfold that a lady would be glad 
to speak with him,' as she passed into her 
sitting-room. 

The message brought the gentleman quickly 
to her presence, when a mutual exclamation of 
surprise escaped from the lips of each. On the 
part of Florence it was doubtless unfeigned, as 
her cousin appeared before her with a sad coun- 
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tenance, and in deep mourning ; while he, on 
his part, said he was never more surprised in 
his life to meet his cousin in such a place, after 
her Ion or absence and silence. 

* In the name of wonder, Mrs. Ingleton,' he 
exclaimed, ' how is it that I meet you here ? I 
thought you were with your husband in the 
North/ 

'We came to London yesterday,' she replied. 
* But tell me,' she asked eagerly, ' why do I see 
you in mourning ? Is my father dead V 

A sudden fear that such was the case had 
seized upon her heart, and forced the words 
from her lips. 

* No, no,' he replied. ' He is well. Do not 
alarm yourself. Is this your room V he asked. 

' Yes,' was the brief reply. 
' If you will allow me to sit with you for a 
few minutes, I will explain.' 

When they were seated, he said : 

* May I ask you, before I tell you anything 
about your friends, if your husband is in the 
hotel V 

* Yes,' replied Florence, * and, unfortunately, 
very ill.' 

* Indeed !' said Mr. Henry Penfold, with well 
feigned surprise. ' I thought you said you only 
arrived in London yesterday. Did he come up 
for advice V 
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^ No/ replied Florence. ' He went out for a 
walk yesterday, and was brought back in a state 
of insensibility.' 

*Made a little too free with himself?' suggested 
her cousin. 

* The doctor says he has had a severe fall/ 
said Florence, evasively. 

' jind is he so ill now V asked her sympa- 
thising cousin. 

' Yes/ replied Florence, ' very ill indeed, and 
quite unconscious.' 

For a few moments Mr. Henry Penfold sat 
silent, as if the sad news had deprived him of 
speech, while he was in truth congratulating 
himself on the fact that Florence knew nothing 
of the yesterday's meeting. During the past 
night he had decided on the means he would 
adopt in dealing with the altered state of things 
that might arise from the unfortunate accident 
to Ingleton. He would go boldly to his hotel 
in the morning, and learn if he had divulged his 
secret. If he found he had done so, he would 
set sail for America before proceedings could be 
taken against him, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents to get reconciled to his uncle when 
the present storm had blown over. 

When he answered Florence, his words were 
full of sadness, as he spoke of j^her misfortune 
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and proflPered his services, if he could be of any 
assistance to her in her great trouble. 

* Thank you/ replied Florence. ' I shall be 
glad to avail myself of your services^ should 
occasion arise to make me need them ; but I 
hope I shall not, as I have written to my father, 
and, though I have not seen him for so long, I 
trust he will come to me/ 

*You know he is in the South?' said her 
cousin, nervously. 

* Yes,' she replied ; ' I sent my letter to him 
there.' 

' Do you know the cause of his going there V 
he asked. 

* Partly, I think,' replied Florence. 

* And what has taken place since he has been 
there V 

^ No ; I have had no means of knowing,' re- 
plied Florence. 

' Have you not seen the newspapers V he asked. 

*I have seen nothing particular in them,* 
said Florence ; * but, in truth, we do not see 
much of the papers,' 

* I am sorry for that,' said Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold, * because if you had seen them I should 
have been spared a painful relation of the 
event that has occurred there.' 

He then gave her a brief account of the in- 
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cidents with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 

* My poor father T sighed Florence, after lis- 
tening attentively to her cousin's report, the 
first part of which, of course, she knew very 
well ; but she gave him no intimation of the 
fact, as she added, after a pause, ' I cannot 
understand how the child could have been 
taken on board a vessel near the shore with- 
out any one witnessing the fact, excepting 
those that you say were lost with him in the 
ship at Broadhurst.' 

' Such, however, appears to have been the 
case,' said her cousin. 'But I forgot to say 
there was one man saved, but he proved to be 
an idiot, and could not even give an account of 
himself/ * 

' And where is he now V asked Florence. 

* No one appears to know,' was the reply ; 
' suddenly as he had appeared he disappeared ; 
and, what is very strange, no one seems to 
have witnessed his departure, or knows the place 
he is gone to. I believe,' he continued, ^ he was 
looked for, but of course, when the body of the 
poor child was found, no further inquiry was 
needed, and the oflGlcers had to return to 
London to say there was nothing left for them 
to do.' 

' It is a very strange story,' said Florence ; 
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* but tell me, are you quite sure that the body 
of the child so found was really that of my 
brother V 

'Beyond doubt it was/ he unhesitatingly 
replied. 

* By what marks V asked Florence. 

' I believe chiefly by the dress/ was the reply, 

* as it was well-known to be the dress the child 
had on when last seen alive in charge of the 
servant at the lodge-gate.' 

' You bring me but miserable news/ said 
Florence, ' and bid me prepare to meet my father 
in as unhappy a state as I am. Oh, what 
trouble a thoughtless, self-willed girl can bring 
upon her best friends ! 

' I do not see that anything you have done 
has brought about your father's present trouble,' 
he said, inquiringly. 

* I wish I could indulge such a thought,' said 
Florence, very sadly ; then, after a slight pause, 
she added: 'you must please excuse me now, 
as I am required to go to the nurse.' 

* Do you think your husband is too ill for me 
to see him V inquired Mr. Henry Penfold. 

' Yes, most decidedly,' said Florence, as she 
rose to leave the room. 

Mr. Henry Penfold rose also, as he remarked : 

* I suppose the poor fellow rambles a good 
deal in his talk V 
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'He appears to murmur to himself/ said 
Florence ; ' but I have not been able to under- 
stand him.' 

* You say you don't know where he had been 
yesterday, or who brought him home V observed 
Mr. Henry Penfold. 

' No/ repUed Florence ; * not in the least.' 
' We must try and discover/ said her com- 
forter ; * but I suppose it will be of no use until 
he comes to his senses again.' 

* No, I am afraid not,' was the hopeless reply, 
as she left the room. 

' She is strangely altered since I last saw her,' 
murmured Mr. Henry Penfold, as he went 
down to the smoking-room. 

Having lighted a cigar, he took up a news- 
paper that lay on the table before him, and 
some gentlemen who were present might have 
supposed, by the way he held it up before him, 
that he was reading ; but of course, he was doing 
nothing of the sort. No ; he was, as calmly as 
he could, looking over the present state of his 
affairs. 

The position in which he now found himself 
was as unpleasant as it was unsought. He 
had hurried from his uncle up to town to get 
the Jew's advance upon the security he had to 
oflPer him and make his bets for the race, which 
was to come oflP in a few days. He had not the 
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slightest expectation of meeting with his old 
crony Ingleton, and he had only sent for Fowler 
to meet him because if he did not he thought 
he would become impatient and troublesome. 
He had no regard for either the one or the other^ 
only as far as he could use them as his tools. 
When Fowler showed a disposition to quarrel 
with Ingleton, he rather at first encouraged 
him. He might turn a little anger between 
them to his own advantage or amusement, but 
he had no wish that they should really quarrel 
or make a noise in the house. 

But like many an abler man than himself, he 
could assist to raise a storm with little power in 
his hands to allay it when it had served his pur- 
pose. Hence it was that the accident arose, 
for when, with a few words, he was about 
to try to set Ingleton s fear and anger at 
rest, the interference of Fowler had stopped 
him. 

As he sat in the smoking-room and ran over 
these incidents of the past in his mind, he could 
not forbear cursing the surly nature of Fowler, 
and resolving to get him out of the way at the 
very first opportunity. He knew that he had 
placed himself in his hands, and seeing the 
uncertainty of his temper, he felt that he was 
not altogether safe from exposure. He saw that 
he was just the man, when angry, to pull down 
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the house on his own head in his eagerness to 
crush another. 

From Ingleton, were he in his right mind, he 
considered he had little reason to fear ; he 
looked upon him as a man who would be very 
careful about injuring another if he thought 
anything disagreeable in it would be likely to 
react upon himself. True, he was a little warm 
yesterday, but he felt certain if he could only 
have a few minutes' quiet conversation with him^ 
he would be able to make it all right. He 
would show him that his own character and 
position in the world were at stake if he brought 
the eye of the public upon their acts. He was 
now no longer the poor man with nothing to 
fear but the loss of his personal liberty. No ; 
he had much to lose, and would be very careful 
not to start in his new career with any dis- 
honourable drawback from the past. No ; he 
had nothing to fear from him when in his senses, 
but in what direction his imagination might 
lead him when in a state of unconsciousness was 
quite another question, and therefore he must 
keep as near to him as possible, to counteract, 
in as far as he could, any secret he might divulge 
in his raving. 

* I must not,' he thought, * repeat my folly of 
yesterday for the sake of a little amusement. 
If I had sent Fowler off on some other business. 
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and let him sport his ill-temper somewhere else, 
that passion and awkward fall of Ingleton's 
might have been avoided, and no chattering in 
his present state feared. I must at any rate get 
Fowler out of the way. If I only come out 
right about the favourite, I shall be able to let 
him see that a voyage across the Atlantic will 
prove very profitable to him.' 

After this manner, with thought upon thought 
coursing through his shallow but cunning brain, 
Mr. Henry Penfold spent the greater part of 
the day. He spoke to the doctor more than 
once to know how it fared with his patient, but 
he could hear nothing more cheering than that 
he continued much in the same distressing state. 
Jlhis continued until about the middle of the 
next day, when the doctor approached him with 
his face more than usually grave, and whispered 
in his ear : 

' Your friend, I am sorry to say, is sink- 
ing fast, and I think cannot last an hour 
longer.' 

As he was speaking, the nurse came hurrying 
up to him, and said : 

* Mrs. Ingleton will be glad if you will come 
back to her directly.' 

The doctor instantly obeyed the summons, 
but it was only to say : 

' Poor fellow 1 it is all over with him.' 
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During the interval of his absence the dying 
man had for a brief space partly recovered con- 
sciousness. Opening his eyes, he fixed them 
upon his wife, and murmured : 

* Oh, Florence ! where am I V Then, with a 
sudden start, he cried : * Don't look at me so. I 
can't bear it. Your cousin must tell you. I& 

he dead ? — ^impos ' the word was not finished, 

but he had ceased to breathe. 

Florence put her ear close to his lips, but all 
was still at a moment when a thousand questions 
were ready upon her tongue for further infor- 
mation upon the fearful subject to which she 
doubted not he alluded. 

As the doctor re-entered the room followed by 
the nurse, Florence saw, even before he uttered 
a word, that he could only confirm her worst 
fears. Thus far during his illness, she had 
been comparatively calm and composed before 
strangers ; but now, as she listened to the 
doctor's hopeless words, she entirely broke down, 
and felt as if she was on the verge of insanity. 
Her thoughts became utterly confused. She 
appeared to have no power to think, speak, or 
act, but stood looking alternately at the doctor 
and the still form on the bed. 

Too much accustomed to such sad sights, the 
doctor did not attempt to argue with her on 
the necessity of her bearing her trouble like 
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a Christian ; but taking her gently by the 
arm, led her from the room, saying, as he did 
so: 

' You are exhausted with watching and need 
rest and quiet.' 

Having directed a maid-servant to attend her 
in her bedroom, he returned to the place where he 
had left Mr. Henry Penfold. On seeing him enter, 
that gentleman, like the poor wife, needed no 
words to tell him what had happened, and was 
only anxious to hear if his friend had become 
conscious before hia death. 

* I think not/ said the doctor, ' and that I 
look upon as an unfortunate incident in this sad 
case.' 

' In what way, may I ask V said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. 

* As he was brought to the hotel in a state of 
insensibility, further than my opinion goes, we 
can give no account of the cause of his death.' 

* Did you not say it arose from apoplexy or a 
fractured skull V " 

* Yes,' replied the doctor ; * but as we have 
no knowledge of the cause of the injury or the 
place where it occurred, a public inquiry by the 
coroner may be thought necessary.' 

' By whom, may I ask ?' said Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold. 

* That is a diflficult question to answer,' said 
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the doctor. * In the first place, I should say g by 
his friends ; and in the next, it may be by the 
proprietor of the hotel. You must bear in mind 
that this is not a private house, and a death 
which may be called sudden occurring in it, of 
a gentleman almost a stranger, will doubtless 
occasion some public talk, which may lead the 
proprietor, for the vindication of his character, to 
desire that the fact of his having been brought 
here by some unknown person may be publicly 
known and inquired into.' 

* That seems reasonable enough,' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold. * Of course, the man must 
attend to the reputation of his house; but I 
suppose there are few of his visitors who will 
not take his word for the true account of his 
death.' 

* Perhaps so,' said the doctor ; * but I need 
not tell you that once public opinion, or 
curiosity if you like, is excited in London, it is 
not easy to quiet it without a thorough inves- 
tigation of all the circumstances connected 
with it.' 

^ You allude to a coroner's inquest ?' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold. 

* Yes,' replied the doctor ; ' as it is very plain 
we do not ourselves know all the circumstancee 
of the case. The gentleman having been 
brought here by some unknown person, might 
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lead to a suspicion of foul play having been 
resorted to.' 

*True/ said Mr. Henry Penfold; 'and his 
friends might then deem a strict investigation 
necessary.' 

As he was speaking the proprietor of the hotel 
came into the room, and with undisguised 
anxiety, said : 

* Gentlemen, I am very sorry to hear that we 
have had a death here. Of all places in the 
world, such an event is most unfortunate in an 
hotel, and now, in the full season, it is doubly 
so. My servants ought not to have taken the 
gentleman in without my knowledge. The 
hospital was the proper place for him/ 

' I am afraid your visitors will not thank you 
for your generous intentions towards them in 
their sickness/ said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* If the gentleman fell ill in the house, the 
case would be altogether different,' said the 
proprietor ; * we should not then have to go all 
over London to get information of its origin.' 

' I see,' said the doctor, * you would rather 
not be troubled with an inquest ?' 

* If you think this is a case for one,' replied the 
proprietor, *I have nothing to say against it, 
though it will prove very annoying/ 

* May I take it V said the doctor to Mr. Henry 
Penfold, * that you are in a position, as a friend 
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of the gentlemen concerned, to decide the 
question/ 

After a little consideration Mr. Henry Penfold 
said : 

* Well, no, I think not ; though I confess I 
do not see what we can gain by making a great 
fuss about it. The fact is, the poor fellow is 
gone, and no amount of inquiry can bring him 
back again to tell us where or when he first fell 
ill, or whom he asked to help him home, or how 
much was paid for the hackney-coach, and a 
thousand other questions that might be interest- 
ing to a juryman to ask, but would only be 
worrying to his friends. But as I am only a 
cousin, and the wife is here and her father 
expected, I must refer you to them for the deci- 
sions of the friends.' 

* They will be able to decide soon, I trust,' 
said the proprietor. 

*If my cousin is able to see me/ said Mr. 
Henry Pen told, * I will do my best to prepare 
her for a consultation with her father as soon as 
he arrives. Will you take upon yourself,' he 
said to the doctor, * to advise her to see me at 
once V 

^ I will do so, if you wish it,' said the doctor ; 
* but 1 should think, as you are so nearly con- 
nected with her, you might venture to go to 
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her without any formal application through 
me/ 

* What I shall find needful to say to her/ he 
replied, * will be more impressive if it comes 
through your request/ 

The result of this was that in a few minutes 
Florence was again in her sitting-room with the 
doctor, and consenting, against her will, to receive 
a visit from her cousin, as he assured her, on 
important business. 

When Mr. Henry Penfold entered the room, 
he found Florence there alone. She did not 
rise to greet him, but spoke from where she sat 
declining in an easy-chair, and said : 

/I am sorry your business, whatever it may 
be, could not be deferred till the arrival of my 
father. I am ill at ease, and I do not know 
that my poor brain is capable of understanding 
you. Yet, if you have any advice to give me, I 
will listen to you with as much attention as I 
am able.' 

Thus encouraged, he proceeded with the 
object he had in view : first to speak of the pro- 
posed inquest, and then to throw every obstacle 
in the way of summoning a jury that he could hit 
upon,, while appearing rather to think the thing 
was necessary. He could only deal with cases 
as they arose bpfore hipa, Had the life or death 
of Iiigl^ton depended op him, he wpuld have 
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had him alive and well at that instant. He 
had found means to silence him, and he did not 
doubt but he should have continued to do so ; 
but now he was dead, there was an end to all 
that sort of thing, and the less that was now 
said about him the better. 

Florence listened to all he had to suggest with 
apparently a patient ear ; but, in truth, she did 
not hear more than as unmeaning sound the half 
of that which he was so carefully and cautiously 
speaking. Her brain was in a state of painful 
confusion. The only desire that she could feel 
clear about now was that she earnestly desired 
to see her father, and that she could decide on 
nothing until he came, which her cousin per- 
ceiving, beffan to be as anxious as she was for 
his arrival 

Before he left the room, he ventured to say : 

* My poor friend, I hear from the doctor, went 
off without becoming conscious.' 

* The doctor was mistaken,' said Florence, 
sorrowfully, ^ but I cannot talk to you now of 
what he said. I must leave that till I am better 
able to think and speak.' 

* Did he tell you how his accident happened V 
he asked. 

* No,' said Florence ; * it was something about 
the child, which he said you would tell me ; but 
pray do not talk of it now.' 

41—^ 
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' Poor fellow T said Mr. Henry Penfold, as he 
turned to leave the room ; * he did not know 
that I had already given you the account of the 
finding of the body of the little feUow and of his 
funeral at Broadhurst.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Two days from the time when Mr. Penfold had 
seen the tomb close upon the remains of his 
darling boy, the letter from Florence was placed 
before him. He was sitting in a small dress- 
ing-room fronting the sea, with a book in his 
hand, but he was not reading. He had been 
told by the young clergyman, Mr. Pearce, that 
the book contained matter of the highest im- 
portance, and that it was calculated to repay 
him for any attention he might be able to bestow 
upon it. But it was in vain that he had opened 
it at a place marked for his "especial reading. 
Before his eyes had passed over a quarter of a 
page, his brain had refused to receive any im- 
pression from them. 

Incidents upon incidents that had occurred 
during the last four years were rising up in his 
mental vision in rapid succession, without much 
regard to time, before him. Most of these were 
connected directly or indirectly with his young 
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wife, their baby boy, and his daughter. Of the 
bright hopes he had once entertained of the 
happiness he should have on his newly-arranged 
hearth, were now, if not quite extinct, over- 
shadowed by impenetrable darkness. 

His poor crushed wife was in her room lying 
on a couch, so weak and nervous that she could 
not listen to the voice of the one she loved 
more than any one else in the world, and his 
child, his darling child, he trembled as he 
thought of him as he was now, in his cold, dreary 
resting-place — that face which had been so 
rosy in health, and those eyes which had looked 
so innocently and lovingly upon him. And his 
long-absent daughter, where was she, and how 
was she feeling towards him? He had heard 
of what was said of her good fortune — that she 
was with her husband in the North. But he 
trembled when he thought of her, as he feared 
that her so-called good fortune would only lead 
to a renewal of her past unhappiness. 

More than once he had taken up his pen to 
write to her, but after pondering awhile he had 
laid it down again in despair, as the bitter 
thought had presented itself to his mind, that if 
she had wished to be reconciled to him she 
would not have remained so long silent. 

When her letter really did arrive, he could 
not, until he had turned it about in his hand 
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and read the address upon it more than once, 
realize the fact that it came from his daughter, 
and when he did so it was with a sensation he 
could not himself understand. Had it reached 
him some months since, when he had reason to 
fear that she was suffering from the pangs of 
poverty, he would have hurriedly opened it to 
learn the truth or falsehood of the report he had 
heard. 

But now a dreamy sensation seemed to have 
taken possession of his mind. He took out his 
knife and cut off the seal, and then with delibera- 
tion opened the letter and spread it out before him. 

' She has doubtless written,' he thought, * to 
tell me of her good fortune, that I may con- 
gi-atulate her upon it, and so renew our corres- 
pondence, when I have scarcely power to lift my 
head or take a pen in hand.' 

Ab, however, her meaning passed through his 
brain to his heart, from his eyes glancing over 
the paper, he began to feel that trouble was not 
confined to his own bosom, but that it was 
possible others might suffer not less acutely than 
himself. The letter before him was brief, but 
it went direct to the point. In simple language 
she spoke of her deep affliction, and after beg- 
ging him to forgive her for the rashness of her 
youth, and her ingratitude to him, which had 
long been a sore burden on her heart, entreated 
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him to come to her assistance without 
delay. 

He did not stop to read it a second time, but 
without a moment's consideration hastened with 
it, open as it was in his hand, to his wife's room, 
and, holding it up before her, said : 

* A letter from Florence at last.' 

Since he had left the room his wife had had a 
little refreshing sleep, and appeared less languid 
than she had been. Her sister Prudence was 
sitting by her side, well sustaining her character 
of making every one's troubles her own, and 
doing her best to drive them away. 

' She is well, I trust,' said Mrs, Penfold, * and 
going on satisfactorily V 

* Yes, she is well,' replied Mr. Penfold, ' but 
the account of her husband is not so good.' 

* A little more backsliding ?' asked Prudence, 
very gently. 

* No, there is nothing of that,' was the reply. 
* They are now in London, and she writes to 
ask me to come and see her there.' 

* But you will not go without further par- 
ticulars,' said Mrs. Penfold, very anxiously. 

* She says,' replied Mr. Penfold, * that her 
husband had met with a severe accident, and is 
very ill. Perhaps you will read her letter V 

' Shall I read it for you ?' said Prudence, 
*as your eyes are so weak, and you know 
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the doctor said you must not distress 
them.' 

' Thank you/ replied Mrs. Penfold. 

When she had listened to the contents of the 
letter, she gave a heavy sigh, and said : 

* It is most unfortunate/ 

* I shall be sorry to leave you/ said her hus- 
band, * but you see I must go/ 

* Yes,' replied Mrs. Penfold ; ' I am afraid 
you must. Florence would not have sent you 
such an urgent appeal after her long silence had 
she not been in great trouble. I suppose you 
will not wait for another letter/ she added, very 
mournfully. 

* No, I will go to her as quickly as possible/ 
replied Mr. Penfold, *and I trust I shall be 
with you again in the course of a day or two.' 

* You will take a servant with you V said his 
wife. 

* No, I think not/ was the reply ; ' but if 
Reginald would like to go with me, in the way 
of a companion, I will take him.' 

' Poor fellow I' observed Prudence. ' He seems 
quite brokenhearted since all his hopes have 
been so pitilessly crushed.' 

* He was here but a minute since, and will 
be back again soon,' said Mrs. Penfold. 

As she finished speaking the youth, pale and 
weak, entered the room. He appeared to have 
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scarcely spirit to lift his eyes from the ground; 
but when he heard of Mr. Penfold's proposal 
to take him with him to London, his face 
flushed up, his legs grew stronger, and his body 
more erect. He had indeed been nearly broken- 
hearted. In the course events -had taken he 
had had his ground of hope slip completely 
from under him, and, by the quiet acquiescence 
of all around him in what had happened, he 
felt himself condemned to hopeless inactivity. 

The voice of the child, which he had heard so 
many times asserting that he was alive, in the 
dread feeling with which he looked upon the re- 
mains in the wood was silenced, and as he saw 
the vault close upon the coflin he felt utterly 
miserable. But as the hours passed on hope 
again began to revive in his heart, and a soft 
voice, as if from a distance, whispering in his 
ear, * I am not dead.' His lowness of spirits 
now arose, therefore, from his not daring to speak 
to any one of what he knew would be called his 
idle fancies, and his inability to set on foot any 
further search. 

He did not know that in London he would 
be guided by some unforeseen circumstance into 
a satisfactory mode of action upon the suggestion 
of the whispering voice in his ear, but he felt 
there might be a chance, while in the country 
there was none, and therefore he received the 
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intelligence of his journey with a satisfaction 
which he could not by words convey to another. 

* I wish I felt strong enough to go with you/ 
said Mrs. Penfold. 

* I wish you did/ replied her husband ; * not, 
however, that J might take you on such a sad 
journey, but that 1 might know you were quite 
well for the time I am obliged to be away.' 

' If you would accept my services, and take 
me with you,* said Prudence, * 1 might be able 
to make myself useful to Mrs. Ingleton, or in 
the sick-room/ 

* If you are not afraid of the journey/ said 
Mrs. Penfold, * I think you would perhaps be of 
more use there than I could be, even if I were 
able to go.' 

And thus in a few minutes it was decided 
that the three should immediately prepare for 
the journey, and go post to London without 
loss of time. 

* Although I take Prudence from you,' said 
Mr. Penfold to his wife, just before he left her, 
* I shall know you are far from being alone. 
Maud will be with you, to advise and assist you 
in anything that may occur ; and if she is a 
little sharp at times with the servants, you will 
know that it only arises from her desire that 
everything may be kept in its proper place and 
in order/ 
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' Oh yes/ replied Mrs. Penfold ; ' I quite un- 
derstand Maud. When she is forced a little, 
out of the straight line she has marked out 
for herself she says things she does not mean ; 
but she is a good soul, for all that, and you 
need not fear but we shall do very well to- 
gether/ 

' I know it, I know it/ said her husband ; 
and then he added, almost playfully, *if you 
want any message carried out of the house you 
do not care to trust to the servants, you will 
have Rose and Ruth ready to do your Ridding 
to any distance in the town ; and here they are,' 
he said, * to confirm my words/ as they came 
into the room with Prudence, whom they had 
been assisting in her preparation for her journey. 

*0h yes! quite ready, without question, to 
confirm your words,' said Rose, ' though we do 
not exactly know to what they may refer.' 

' That you will both hold yourselves ready,' 
said Mr. Penfold, * for any question your sister 
may wish to employ you upon. during my ab- 
sence V 

* Quite ready, quite ready,' said Rose. 

* And pleased too,' rejoined Ruth. 

By the tone of their conversation and the 
excitement that prevailed in connection with the 
journey, one might have supposed that their 
late trouble was fading rapidly from their minds. 
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Such a supposition, however, would have been 
wide of the mark. The incidents of the last 
few days had sunk too deeply into their hearts 
to be so readily forgotten. That which was 
passing now was but as the play of the sun upon 
a dark river, causing its ripples to sparkle and 
glitter when all below is dark and drear. 

Good horses and a well-made road sufficed to 
bring their journey in a few hours to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. When they reached the door 
of the hotel, they met Mr. Henry Penfold, who 
told them that Mrs. Ingleton was anxiously ex- 
pecting the arrival of her father ; as he did not 
expect either Prudence or Reginald, he was not 
pleased to see them, though he professed to give 
them a hearty welcome. The new-comers were 
shocked to hear that the accident had been 
followed by the death of Mr. Ingleton. Florence 
had spoken of it as being very serious, though 
she bad not led her father to suppose that it 
would immediately prove fatal. 

' Surely not dead !' said Mr. Penfold to his 
nephew, who in reply to his first question had 
answered to that effect. 

' I am grieved to say he is,' said the nephew. 

' And when did he die V asked Mr. Penfold. 

' About three hours since,' was the reply. 

* I have not time to inquire how you happen 
to be here/ said Mr. Penfold, ' but that is of 
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little consequence at present. Tell me where 
can I find Florence/ 

' If you will come with me I will show you 
her room, and then return to you/ he said, ad- 
dressing Prudence. 

In a few seconds Mr. Penfold was alone in 
the room with his daughter, and she, folded in 
his arms, weeping bitter tears of repentance, 
hardly able for some time to say more than ' I 
knew you would come to me, though I had 
proved myself so unworthy of your attention.' 

' We will not talk of the past,' said Mr, Pen- 
fold, kissing her burning lips. ' Few persons 
can look back at that with entire satisfaction, 
amongst which number, Florence, you may 
safely place your poor father. Come,' he said, 
striving with all the manliness he could call up 
to his assistance to overcome his emotion, * let 
us sit down and talk of the present, so that I 
may know the full extent of your trouble.' 

* And niay I sympathise with you in yours V 
sobbed Florence. 

* Yes, yes,' said her feither ; ' but it is of yours 
I wish to 5^peak now.' 

How earnestly they talked for the hour they 
spent together after their long separation may 
be readily imagined, when it is remembered the 
great changes that had taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of each of them since they last 
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parted. On one point only was Florence re- 
served, and that was upon her husband's grosser 
acts of misconduct before she left him. Of her 
meeting with him in the South she was totally 
silent. ' My knowledge/ she had argued with 
herself, * of what has taken place, is at present 
only sufficient to blast his name when he is no 
longer able to defend himself. I must discover 
more than I now know, before I open my lips 
to any living soul upon the subject.' She had 
firmly resolved on this line of conduct before 
her father's arrival, so as they sat and conversed, 
avoiding that subject, there was no hesitation 
or reserve in her manner. 

When Mr. Penfold rose to depart, he told 
her he would send the companions of his journey 
to her ; he had before spoken of their having 
come to London with him. 

* As my nephew is here,' he said, * I will con- 
sult him on certain points which must be at 
once attended to.' 

Florence was slightly acquainted with Pru- 
dence, and she felt it would be a great relief 
to her, to have such a companion with her as 
she promised to be from the account her father 
had given of her. 

With Reginald, of course, she was well ac- 
quainted, though doubtless the past three years 
had made a great change in his personal appear- 
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ance. She had known him from a child, and 
was prepared to look upon him as little more 
than a child now. In the happy days of old, 
she had used him as a plaything when h© was 
with them for his school holidays. It was not 
for many weeks during the year, but it was 
long enough for him to have many of her wild 
tricks imprinted on his memory, and for her now 
to welcome him as a friend. 

From what has been seen and related of Mr. 
Henry Penfold, the tone of his conversation with 
his uncle will be readily conceived by the reader, 
his object being, with respect to an inquest, to 
insinuate into his uncle's mind that it would 
be a very disagreeable and unnecessary affair. 

* But,* said Mr. Penfold, 'if some inquiry is 
not made respecting the accident, how can w© 
tell that he did not fall a victim to foul play on 
the part of others V 

* Even if he did, which I think is not likely,' 
replied the nephew, * circumstanced as we are, 
it does not appear very desirable that his 
past history should be put before the public in 
any way with yours, and worse than that, it 
might come out that the last hours of the dead 
man had been spent in disreputable company, 
which would not only cast a slur upon his 
memory, but upon every one else who might be 
connected with him.' 
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When he thought his uncle was ready to 
adopt his views in opposition to anything the 
doctor or the proprietor of the hotel might for 
their own reputation say on the contrary, he 
proposed that they should have a meeting at 
once and get the matter settled. 

Mr. Penfold, who, of course, had not the 
shadow of a suspicion of the part his nephew 
was acting, did not feel inclined to offer any oppo- 
sition to his apparently disinterested proceedings. 
The doubt which at one time had struggled to 
take possession of his breast respecting his 
nephew's conduct, had been hushed to rest by 
the discovery that had been made in the wood, 
and the clear evidence that the child had 
perished there by misadventure, as he had in 
the first instance been carried by the rapid 
stream down the river to the sea. 

When Mr. Henry Penfold introduced his 
uncle into a private room to meet the doctor 
and the proprietor of the hotel, and following 
himself, was about to close the door, a young 
gentleman pressed against it on his way in. 

'This is a private room,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold, endeavouring to close the door in the 
face of the stranger, but he could not succeed as 
the gentleman had placed his foot in the open 
space, and did not appear disposed to with- 
draw it. 

VOL. ni. 4^ 
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' Do you not hear, sir, that this is a private 
room V repeated Mr. Henry Penfold, with some 
impatience. 

' Yes, I hear, sir,' very deliberately said the 
stranger. 

' Then why do you not in the devil's name/ 
exclaimed Mr. Henry Penfold, * take your foot 
away and let me close the door V 

' Because,' said the stranger, * I mean to go in, 
as I think I may in some measure be interested 
in your deliberation.' 

* My good sir,' said the proprietor, stepping 
back to the door, Met me intreat you not to 
create a disturbance here. Our business is of a 
private nature and cannot concern you.' 

' I am not so sure of that,' said the stranger ; 
'for if I mistake not, you are about to hold 
some consultation respecting the sudden death 
of a gentleman whose body is still in the 
house ?' 

* And if we are, sir,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, 
' what is that to you, I should like to know ?' 
He spoke in an insulting manner, and pressed 
his own foot against that of the stranger to force 
it back. 

* If the gentleman,' observed the doctor, * can 
show that he is concerned in the business of 
which we were about to speak, I think he should 
be admitted.' 
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* My reason for wishing to be present/ said 
the stranger, ' is a very simple one. I am a 
friend of the deceased, and have to-day arrived 
from the North on a visit to him at this place by 
his special invitation. On my entering the 
house, I found he had just died from the result 
of an accident which no one appears to be able 
to account for. I have been simply listening 
and watching to observe how these things are 
managed in the great Metropolis, and if you 
had quietly admitted me to your conference, I 
might have left you without a single obser- 
vation ; but now I must, for your special infor- 
mation, Mr. Henry Penfold, inform you that I 
believe my friend has met his death in a manner 
that will justify me in demjanding that a search- 
ing inquiry shall be made as to where and how 
the so-called accident occurred, and I think I 
have the law on my side.' 

' You seem pretty well acquainted with the 
law,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, biting his lip 
with rage and disappointment. 

' And you, I think,' said the stranger, ' will 
understand why I should seem so, when I tell 
you that I have seen you in our oflSce.' 

' You are not Mr. Price from Messrs. James 
and Co. ?' said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* The same, at your service,' replied Mr. Price. 
'Then that is sufficient for me,' said Mr. 

4^—^ 
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Henry Penfold, as he fell back from the door, 
and allowed the gentleman to enter. 

The sudden appearance of Mr. Price, and his 
decided and determined mode of action, created 
a very unpleasant sensation in the minds of all 
present, and especially so in that of Mr. Henry 
Penfold, who saw at a glance, as soon as he 
recognised him, that he knew what he was 
about, and that any open opposition to what he 
might propose would be out of the question. 

Mr. Penfold was a little more disturbed by 
the presence of the stranger than he ought to 
have been, but he was, compared with his old 
robust self, quite as he would have then said, 
speaking of another, * out of condition.' His 
strength of body or mind was not what it had 
been. He felt weak and shaky in his body, and, 
too easily for his own comfort, excited in his 
mind. And now, upon this matter of the in- 
quest, his nephew had managed to fill his mind 
not only with the useless trouble it would occa- 
sion him, but the disgrace it might be the means 
of bringing on his family. 

Such being the case, he would have gladly 
persuaded himself that no inquest was necessary, 
and added his voice to any one who had spoken 
against it, but there was no one now to lead in 
that direction. His nephew was, as he would 
have said, far too sharp for that. Mr. Price had 
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almost insiauated that, during his listening for 
the piast three hours, he had discovered that 
one gentleman at least would burke the inquiry 
if he could. Mr. Henry Penfold knew to which 
gentleman he was pointing, and he mentally re- 
solved that nothing in the way of opposition 
should escape from his lips. 

The doctor, seeing how matters stood, and 
knowing now that an inquest must be held, took 
his measures accordingly ; for> when asked by 
Mr. Penfold if he had any reason to suppose 
that the deceased had met with foul play, said 
he could not answer the question with anything 
like satisfaction to himself, as the gentleman 
had evidently had a severe fall, and that he 
appeared to have been suffering from great ex- 
citement ; but whether the fall arose from acci- 
dent or not it was not for him to say, or whether 
the fall was the immediate cause of the fit from 
which he died he could not say, without a more 
minute examination of the body than he had 
yet made. 

* Nothing can be plainer from your statement,* 
said Mr. Price, ' than that an inquest is abso- 
lutely necessary.' 

' It would appear so,' said Mr. Penfold, ner- 
vously. 

' Then let the coroner be, without more argu- 
ment, immediately communicated with,' said the 
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proprietor. * Whatever caused the fit I shall 
be able to prove took place before he was brought 
here. It is very unfortunate that the accident 
happened, but I have nothing to fear from any 
inquiry that may be made respecting it.' 

The coroner was accordingly communicated 
with, and the jury summoned to meet early the 
next morning. When the hour arrived for the 
business to commence, as soon as the body had 
been identified and a little formal evidence 
taken, the further consideration of the matter 
was adjourned to the next day, to allow the 
doctor to make the necessary examination, and 
the officers to discover the driver of the hackney- 
coach and' the man who had taken the injured 
gentleman to the hotel. 

When the next day came, the doctor gave it 
as his opinion that the fit from which the gentle- 
man had died had resulted from a severe fall he 
must have had a very short time before, but 
whether at the time he was or was not intoxi- 
cated he could not say, though he had evidently 
been drinking freely of brandy. That report 
ended the business of the day, as neither of the 
men who were wanted had been found. The coro- 
ner remarked that, as the officers must have time 
to get up their evidence as to where and how the 
accident had happened, he would adjourn the 
inquest for a week. 
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This caused Mr. Henry Penfold some con- 
siderable uneasiness, as he did not see what 
turn affairs might take in a week. In the 
absence of that knowledge, he did not quite 
know how to deal with his uncle and Mrs. 
Ingleton. If the men who w^ere sought for 
could not be found, there was nothing for him 
to do but to fold his arms and be silent, or 
talk without any point on the subject. 

He felt that he must be prepared for all 
eventualities, and to prevent his being traced to 
the house where the accident took place, he 
would see the manager and prove to him that 
it would be to his interest to have a good story 
ready for the oflScers, should they, through the 
agency of the coachman or by any other means 
be directed to his house, as he himself had a par- 
ticular reason for not having his name mixed up 
in the transaction. Having settled that, he 
determined that he would not shun the case 
if his uncle should feel a desire to make it a sub- 
ject for conversation, but so speak of it that it 
might not interfere with his future actions in 
any matter that might arise between them. 

In one respect the delay of a week would 
prove rather convenient than otherwise to Mr. 
Penfold, as it would give him time to make 
arrangements for the funeral, and to settle some 
other business, before he could be expected 
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under the circumstances to return to Broad- 
hurst. 

On the third day after the death of the mis- 
guided young man, his body was placed in a 
brick grave on the confines of Westminster. 
Mr. Penfold and his nephew were the chief 
mourners, but they were accompanied by the 
doctor and Mr. Price, the stranger from the 
north. The father and mother of the dead man 
were communicated with, and assured of the 
protection of Mr. Penfold and his daughter as 
long as they lived ; but as the distance was so 
great from their home to London, and they were 
so little accustomed to travel, they were not 
invited to attend the funeral. 

Mr. Penfold and his little party did not remain 
in the same hotel after the funeral, but left it 
for one in the west end of the town for the 
benefit of a change of both scene and air. 

Immediately after the second adjournment of 
the inquest, one of the officers engaged on the 
inquiry sought an interview with Mr. Penfold, 
and did something more than hint to him that 
if he wished the matter to be quickly cleared up, 
he would do well to put an advertisement in 
the newspapers and have handbills printed and 
posted about, offering a reward to the coach- 
man who took a certain sick gentleman on a day 
named to a hotel near Covent Garden, if he 
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would come forward and state where he took 
him up, and also for the man who accompanied 
him and assisted the sick man into the hotel. 

On the day following that of the funeral, the 
coachman made his appearance at the office of 
the solicitor to which the advertisement had 
directed him. That of course led the officer to 
the house where the accident happened, and to 
the identification of the man who had had charge 
of the injured man, who at once declared his 
willingness to give all the information in his 
power about the gentleman. When asked why- 
he did not voluntarily come forward and give 
his evidence at the inquest, he said he had never 
heard a word about the death of the gentleman 
or the inquest. 

The landlord of the house finding that there 
could not be any secret about the case, came for- 
ward with a well-prepared statement. He said 
that on the day in question, three gentlemen 
called at his house and had a private room for 
the transaction of some business — that when 
they had finished it, they ordered a bottle of 
brandy to be brought to them — that while he 
was at the door one of the gentlemen fell heavily 
down on the floor, which greatly alarmed him 
and the other two gentlemen, who appeared to be 
foreigners ; but they were strangers to him, and 
he did not pay any particular attention to their 
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appearance, and he did not think he should 
know them again if he met them in the street. 
That when they helped him on his feet he did 
not seem to know what he was about. 

' One of the gentlemen said : " Poor fellow ! 
I am afraid he has taken too much brandy; 
you had better get a coach and send him to his 
hotel ;" and they gave me his address. But as 
the hotel was a good way off, I asked who was 
to pay for the coach ? 

* '^ Oh," said the gentlemen, " if the coachman 
will take him safely to his hotel, and call again 
the next morning, he will not only get his fare, 
but something extra for his trouble," and when 
I said no coachman would trust to that, *' Then 
advance the money yourself," said the other, 
" and get it again from the coachman when he 
goes for it." " No," T said, " that will not do 
for me, as I have before now sent gentlemen 
home at my own expense, and could never get a 
farthing of my money back again." 

' " And so for the sake of a few shillings," he 
said, " you would allow a man in his state to go 
out alone, and knock himself to pieces by 
tumbling about in the street. I am ashamed of 
you." And then in a passion he threw down 
half a sovereign on the table, and said : ** Let 
one of your men get a coach and take him to 
his hotel. I dare say he will manage with that.** 
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** If he cannot/' I said, " I will make up the 
difference." So I gave my man the money, and 
he went away with the gentleman in a hackney- 
coach, and that is all I know about it' 

This was all the evidence the officers could 
produce on the day of the adjourned inquest, 
and which it will be seen did not even suggest 
that any crime had been committed. The jury- 
men whispered amongst themselves that it 
would only be a waste of time to pursue the 
subject farther ; and the coroner, falling in with 
their opinion, was about to sum up the evidence, 
when Mr. Price rose up from a seat in the corner 
of the room, where he had been sitting appa- 
rently paying but little attention to what was 
passing around him, and begged permission 
to be allowed to ask the last witness a few 
questions. 

* Do you represent any one concerned in the 
inquiry ?' asked the coroner. 

' Only the deceased,' replied Mr. Price. 

* He was a personal friend of yours, I pre- 
sume ?' said the coroner. 

' Yes,' replied Mr. Price ; ' but I do not ask 
on that account alone. I am a solicitor, and I 
think as such I may claim the right of asking 
the witness a question.' 

' I will not require you to urge your claim,' 
said the coroner. * If there is any question you 
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wish to ask calculated to further the ends of 
justice, you are at liberty to ask it/ 

Mr. Price bowed to the coroner, and then said 
to the witness : 

* Did I not meet you some six months since 
at a certain place in the North V 

* Perhaps you did/ replied the witness in a 
surly tone. 

' I ask you a simple question/ said Mr. Price. 
*Will you oblige me by saying — "Yes" or 

" No r ' 

* At what place do you mean V said the man. 

* At Carlisle/ replied Mr. Price. 

* I was there about six months since/ said 
the man. 

' And charged with horse stealing, I think/ 
added Mr. Price. 

* But I was not convicted/ said the man. 

' No,' replied Mr. Price ; * but if I remember 
rightly, you owed your escape to a flaw in the 
indictment.' 

* I pleaded not guilty,' said the man. 

* Are you the proprietor of the house where 
the accident happened to my friend ?' asked 
Mr. Price. 

' No ; only the manager,' replied the witness. 

' I do not see the purport of your questioning, 
sir,' interposed the coroner, ' unless it is to prove 
that the witness is unworthy of credit. If such 
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is the case, I have only to remind you that what 
he has stated is upon oath, and that if he has 
sworn falsely, he may be proceeded against for 
perjury when the inquest is over ; but I think, 
as far we are concered, we must take his evidence 
as true, more especially as nothing we have heard 
tends to make his statement improbable.' 

* I bow to your decision, sir,' said Mr. Price ; 
* but in all probability I shall feel it my duty to 
take the case into a criminal court.' 

The coroner made no formal reply to this, but 
proceeded to sum up the evidence, and then left 
it to the jury to say whether the inquiry upon 
which they had bestowed so much careful atten- 
tion did or did not lead them to consider 
that Mr. Ingletons death had arisen from 
accident. 

After a brief consultation of the jurymen 
together, the foreman announced the verdict, 
which, in the words of the coroner, stated that 
they found the immediate cause of death to have 
been apoplexy, which had been produced by an 
accidental fall as set forth in the evidence. 

* I trust you are satisfied now,' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold in the ear of Mr. Price, as he 
passed him in the passage from the room. 

' Yes, for one day's work,' replied Mr. Price ; 
*but one's life work is, you know, not all done 
in a day.' 
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CHAPTER HI. 

During the time the friends spent at the hotel 
in the west-end of 4jondon awaiting the result 
of the inquest, Mr. Penfold, at the request of 
Florence, made himself fully acquainted with 
the state of her affairs as they were left by her 
late husband. At first he was afraid that he 
had died intestate, as Florence was not aware 
of any will having been made since she had 
rejoined her husband, and nothing of the kind 
could be found amongst the few papers he had 
left behind him ; when, fortunately, she re- 
membered that shortly after their marriage, her 
husband had, half in jest, drawn up a will, and 
had it properly signed, by which he left her all 
the property he might die possessed of, when in 
reality he had not a penny he could call his 
own until he had obtained it from her. 

The will having been carefully sought for, 
after some time, was found amongst some old 
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papers which had escaped destruction in their 
changes of places and fortune. It proved a 
great relief to Mr. Penfold, as it immediately 
smoothed the road to a complete settlement of 
the affair upon which he was wearily engaged. 
And now the failure of the purchase of the 
estate, which Florence had a few days before 
looked upon as a great misfortune, entirely 
changed its character in her eyes, and she felt 
that the old lady had done her the greatest 
possible service in receiving her application un- 
favourably. 

She had been eager for the purchase of the 
estate, because she thought it would be the 
most effectual means of confirming her husband 
in his promise to her that he would give up his 
old companions and his late reckless way of 
living. She felt that however earnest his present 
resolution might be, that if they remained un- 
settled moving about the country from place to 
place, the weakness of his character would lay 
him open to temptations which he would not 
have power to resist. 

Now, all that fear had passed away, and the 
liking she had had for it on her husband's ac- 
count ceased to operate on her mind, or rather 
moved her in the opposite direction. It caused 
her pain when she thought of it, and should she 
ever be passing through that part of the countrj 
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again, she would go considerably out of her way 
to avoid seeing it. 

Having transacted all his business in London^ 
and the excitement of the inquest being over, 
Mr. Penfold was on the point of making prepara- 
tion for his return to Broadhurst, when the 
stranger from the North, Mr. Price, called at 
his hotel, and begged to have a few minutes' con- 
versation with him. 

On being admitted, he proceeded at once to 
remind Mr. Penfold of what he had before told 
him, that he had come to London partly on a 
visit to his friend, Mr. Ingleton. 

* I said partly,' he continued, ' because it was 
not the chief cause of my journey ; strictly 
speaking, my business here is professional. I 
have been engaged by a gentleman in the North 
lately arrived from India, to make some very 
serious inquiries about a young lady who dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood some four years 
since. 

' As you are a county magistrate and for other 
reasons also,' he continued, ' I should have called 
upon you in the North before I set out on my 
journey, had I not learned that you w^ere on the 
South Coast engaged in an investigation, which 
had been and still appeared to be very wearying 
and perplexing to you. 

*You will therefore readily understand how 
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much surprised I have been to meet you as I 
have done in London under such very distress- 
ing circumstances. Of my poor friend Ingleton 
I will say no more at present, but that I trust 
the hasty verdict of the jury will not in the end 
cause a miscarriage of justice/ 

* I can quite understand that/ replied Mr. 
Penfold, *by the earnestness with which you 
pressed forward the inquiry.' 

* T have felt, and do feel, great anxiety about 
his death/ said Mr, Price ; ' but it was not of 
that I wished to speak to you, but of a young 
lady in whose welfare, if I am rightly informed, 
you took great interest. The circumstances 
which I am about, to relate, and I hope to recall 
to your memory, took place many years since — 
I may add, long before my business career com- 
menced ; you will therefore I trust, excuse me if 
in speaking of them I go occasionally a little wide 
of the mark.' 

'I will listen as patiently to you as I can,' 
said Mr. Penfold ; ' but as I am pressed for time, 
I shall be obliged to you if you will be as brief 
as possible in any statement you have to make 
to me.' 

' I will,' said Mr. Price ; ' and I have first to 
recall to your recollection some twenty-five 
years since, when a Captain Norris, who was 
stationed near you with his regiment, fell in 

VOL. III. 43 
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love and married a girl who had nothing to 
commend herself to him but her beauty and the 
good opinion of her employer. She appeared 
to have outlived all her family, and had nothing 
but her salary as a teacher to depend on for the 
supply of her daily wants. Unfortunately, also, 
the captain had little more than his pay to 
help him to meet the increasing expenses of a 
married life. In the course of a few years the 
wife died, as I am instructed, leaving to his 
charge a son and daughter, with a heavy 
doctor s bill. I trust you remember something 
of this V 

* Yes ; pray proceed,' said Mr Penfold. 

* The poor father,' continued Mr. Price, ' for 
the sake of his family, exchanged his home 
duties for foreign service, leaving his children 
to the c^re of a generous lady and gentleman 
who had kindly oflFered to take charge of them 
until he could send for them to meet him in his 
new home. The lady, who I believe took 
charge of the girl, has been dead for some years, 
but not so the gentleman, if I am rightly in- 
formed. May I ask if I am right, sir ?' 

' It would be but poor affectation in me,' said 
Mr. Penfold, * if I did not appear to understand 
you that you are alluding to me and my protSgS 
Reginald, upon whom I have almost come to 
look upon as a son.' 
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* It is, then, of his sister that I wish to speak,' 
said Mr. Price. 

'Anything you can tell me of her will fall 
upon willing ears,' replied Mr. Penfold. 

* I rather come to inquire than report respect- 
ing her,' said Mr. Price. 

* Then,' said Mr. Penfold, * as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am afraid you have taken your journey 
in vain, as I have not heard a trustworthy 
account of her for the last four years, when, as 
I understood, at her own earnest entreaty, she 
set out for India to visit some of her father s old 
friends.' 

' But her father was then dead, was he not V 
asked Mr. Prijse. 

* Oh yes,' replied Mr. Penfold, * and had been 
for many years.' 

' And may I ask,' said Mr. Price, * if you 
know the person who saw her on board the ship 
that was to take her out to India V 

* You are questioning me very closely ; but as 
I have nothing to disguise,' replied Mr. Penfold, 
* I will answer you plainly. I undertook that 
duty myself, but some unexpected business 
coming suddenly upon me, I was unable to keep 
my promise. Her brother was at school at the 
time, but if he had been with me I should have 
thought him too young for the charge, hence 
another gentleman took my place.' 

43—^ 
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' Then T have to inform you that the young 
lady never left England/ observed Mr. Price. 

'You must be mistaken in that/ said Mr. 
Penfold ; * for although I did not go to see her 

off myself, I sent ' He was going to say his 

nephew, as indeed he had done ; but the thought 
struck him that he was speaking to a compara- 
tive stranger, and that it might not be well to 
be too confidential, and therefore he kept back 

the word, and used in its place * a trustworthy 

person.' 

' I do not speak of my own knowledge,' said 
Mr. Price, ' but I am instructed, as I stated 
before, that she did not leave England ; but on 
the contrary, that she lived in London for twelve 
months, and died there about three years since, 
after having given birth to a male child.' 

*I was not prepared for this, sir,' said Mr. 
Penfold, * nor can I listen to it patiently. The 
young man, her brother, is here with me in 
London, and you will have to answer him as 
well as me for the rash assertion you have 
made.* 

' Pray remember, sir,' said Mr. Price, * that I 
told you I did not speak of my own knowledge. 
A solicitor, you inow, must at times speak 
more plainly under his instructions then he 
would do simply on his own account. But to 
the point. I may now tell you, in confidence, 
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that my chief business in London now is to seek 
out or trace the whereabouts of that child. If 
you will consider what I have said to you is in 
strict confidence, you will greatly oblige me. I 
would not have troubled you on the present 
occasion, only that you might be aware of my 
object should you chance to meet me during the 
next few days in pursuit of it.' 

* I am afraid I shall be doing wrong,' said Mr. 
Penfold, * if I do not at once challenge you to 
make public what you have just stated, as you 
would have it, in confidence to me.' 

* As a magistrate,' said Mr. Price, * I do not 
think you would be acting wisely in doing so, 
my object being simply to carry out my instruc- 
tions, that justice may be done to the defenceless ; 
and, on that ground, I may have to ask you 
some questions at a future time quite as serious 
as those I have already ventured to ask.' 

*I leave London to-morrow morning for Broad- 
hurst,' said Mr. Penfold, wearily. * If you have 
anything more to say to me upon the subject, I 
warn you to be careful, as I shall not fail to 
place the matter before my solicitor.' 

^ Exactly the course I expected you would 
take,' replied Mr. Price, ^ and I heartily con- 
gratulate you upon the fact that I did not have 
to suggest it to you. And now, if, in confidence, 
you will give me the name of the trustworthy 
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person who saw the young lady on board the 
vessel, I will ask no more at present.' 

* And that is more than I can do/ said Mr. 
Penfold, 'before I have consulted with my 
solicitor.' 

* You will, if you please, let me hear from you 
at your earliest convenience,' said Mr. Price. 

* You may depend on that,' replied Mr. Pen- 
fold, almost angrily, as he bowed his visitor from 
the room. 

Mr. Penfold, on finding himself alone, sank 
back in his chair, murmuring, as he did so : 

* This is very unfortunate !' And, after a 
pause, he added, with a long-drawn sigh, * And 
sad too ! I surely am getting childish, for my 
brain will no longer perform its functions, so 
that I can for a moment apply my mind to any 
one subject, but another comes rushing tumul- 
tuously upon it, and fills me with confusion. T 
am not even able to judge whether or not I 
should see my solicitor, and open my mind to 
him. What will he say when I tell him that it 
was my nephew who saw the young lady on 
board the vessel, and brought me back such a 
glowing account of the good accommodation 
afforded her ? And again, when he brought me 
an account of the supposed loss of the vessel, 
with what bitterness of regret he mentioned 
her name! Will he not say I ought not to 
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listen to the stranger until I had questioned 
my nephew, without his being aware of my 
object, and then ascertained from him, on his 
word of honour, the true state of the case? 
Of course, that would be his advice, but could 
I follow it ? No ; I know I should be no 
match for him if he has dealt falsely with me. 
He would see my purpose, and justify himself 
for meeting me on my own terms. God help 
me 1 I know not what to do. I dare not 
trust myself to speak to him, and there is no 
one on whom I could depend to advise with. 
Yes, there is my daughter ; but how could 
I speak to her on such a subject f 

Giving way to his despairing thoughts, he 
sank back still more heavily in his chair, and 
appeared to Florence, as she by chance entered 
the room, more dead than alive. 

Conscious of the trouble she had been to her 
father, she would have again thrown herself on 
her knees at his feet and craved his forgiveness ; 
but she knew that he had a deeper sorrow at 
his heart than any words of hers could banish. 
Nor could she act as an innocent girl might have 
done. She could not clasp him to her breast, 
and, in her sympathy for his suflfering, forget 
her own. She, too, she felt, had been stricken 
to the heart; and however much she might 
pity him, she could not, at present, at least. 
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forget herself and the overthrow of all her early 
cherished dreams. 

Yet, on seeing her father s distressed coun- 
tenance and attitude, she did not approach him 
with a hesitating step ; but, rushing to his chair, 
bent over him, as she said : 

* My poor father ! Your cause for sorrow is 
even greater than mine. Pray let me entreat 
you not to give way as one without hope. Let 
us rather trust in the goodness of a gracious 
God that all will be well at last.' 

'With you, my child,' said Mr. Penfold, 
rousing himself, and striving to throw off his 
deep depression of thought, * it may be possible, 
but not with me. T am too old, too old! 
But I will not complain. I have had my share 
of health and strength, and must be thankful ; 
yet it is hard to bear, very hard indeed ! One 
trouble seems not to have passed far enough 
away to take its shadow with it, but another is 
ready to follow.' 

* I saw the stranger that I hear made him- 
self so prominent of late leave the hotel a short 
time since. I trust he has not been the mes- 
senger to you of any new cause for anxiety V 

* Florence !' said her father, with a wildness in 
his eyes which for the moment alarmed her, 
'you were once the hope and comfort of my life, 
when I would have trusted you with every 
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secret of my heart, and not have asked you in 
return for a promise for its safe keeping, so per- 
fect and entire was my confidence in you/ 

* But/ said Florence, ^ bitterly I deceived you, 
and am not worthy of it now/ 

' I do not speak/ said her father, * to condemn 
that which followed, but to ask you if I may 
without fear return to that state of con- 
fidence V 

* If you will consider but for a moment,' said 
Florence, * why we are here together now, I 
think you will be able to answer that question 
yourself/ 

' True, true !' rejoined her father. ' I know 
you sent for me, and I know you have opened 
your heart to me, but I am not as I was of old. 
My head is confused. I want you to help me 
think, and to tell me what I ought to do. The 
stranger you saw leave the hotel has reawakened 
fears in my heart that I hoped had been silenced 
for ever.' 

' Not for anything I have said or done, I 
trust V said Florence. 

* No, Florence, not you — not you !' he replied, 
and added abruptly : ' Do you know if Reginald 
is near at hand ? No — no,' he continued, check- 
ing himself, ' I do not mean him ; I mean my 
nephew, your cousin.' 

* I think not/ replied Florence. ^ If you 
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remember, he told you he thought he must bid 
you good-bye till he met you again at Broad- 
hurst V 

' Meet me there 1' rejoined her father, in a 
tone of alarm. ' Will he not meet you there 
also V 

* I am afraid I have not courage enough to go 
at present,' replied Florence. 

' Where, then, will you go V asked her father, 
in rather a peevish tone. * Will you go back to 
the North alone ? I shall perhaps want you with 
me.* 

* I shall be glad to oblige you, if I can, and to 
comfort you, too, if I can only discover by what 
means I can do it/ replied Florence. 

^ Florence/ said her father, abruptly, ' I want 
to speak to you of your cousin. He has of late 
appeared very kind to me.* 

* Yes, father,' replied Florence, * I have 
observed it.' . 

The words in her answer were but few, but 
they were spoken in a tone of hesitation and 
doubt that would not have failed to arrest her 
father's attention had he been less keenly alive 
and on the watch than he was for her answer. 

' You do not feel jealous because he is so, do 
you V asked her father. 

* No, indeed, why should I ?' she rejoined 
quickly. 
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* I do not know — I cannot tell/ said her 
father; 'my head is strangely confased, and 
my thoughts do not seem my own. Strange 
suggestions seem to rise up in my mind, and I 
cannot tell from whence they come.' 

' The bustle and noise of London, and the 
excitement you have suffered from since you 
have been here, have proved too much for you. 
To-morrow you will go back to the quiet sea- 
side, and then, I trust, you will soon recover 
your usual health of body and vigour of 
mind.' 

'I am afraid we cannot go to-morrow/ said 
her father, very sorrowfully. * I thought it was 
all settled for that, but now I must go and see 
my solicitor about something the stranger has 
said to me.' 

*I am glad you are going to him,' said Florence^ 
* as I am sure he will advise you to do what he 
knows is best for you.' 

' But he does not know,' said her father. 

' But he will,' rejoined Florence, * if you state 
to him the facts that you do not know how to 
deal with.' 

* But can I state them to him ?' asked her 
father. 

' Why not V rejoined Florence ; * you know 
you can trust him.' 

* But the thoughts my words will suggest to 
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him/ said her father, * will be so terrible that 
they will frighten him as they do me,' 

*You almost frighten me,' said Florence, 
' to see you in this unnatural state of excite- 
ment.' 

* Florence r cried her fiither, grasping her 
arm, *tell me, Do you think your cousin is a 
dishonourable man ?' 

Florence looked at her father for a short 
time as if she thought he had been suddenly 
deprived of reason, which he observing, cried out 
nervously : 

*You do not answer me. You think I am 
mad, and I do not know but I am myself ; but 

answer me, and truly, or may ^no, no !' he 

cried, checking himself, *I will not talk of 
cursing. We have had too much of that already. 
But tell me, do you think he is honest ?' 

' Honest r echoed Florence, her face becoming 
scarlet, and her eyes seeming to catch some of 
the mad fire that was burning in her fathers. 
She saw that he was not mad, but that his 
words had a deep and fearful meaning, which 
touched a responsive chord in her own heart, 
and made her tremble as she answered : * From 
the length of time I have spent with him I 
ought to know, but I do not.' 

' But what do you think ?' impetuously asked 
h^ frtth^. 
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* I am afraid to think/ replied Florence. 

* Then you fear he is not ?' cried her father ; 
and, clasping his hands together, he continued* 
' Oh, my Grod ! if my fears, which have at times 
pictured before me scenes in which he has acted 
falsely — ^how have I been deceived ! I will find 
him, and charge him at once with his deception.' 

* But, my father,' said Florence, striving to 
suppress her own emotion, ' surely that would 
not be wise 1 Whatever suspicions may have 
been aroused in your mind, you cannot, in jus- 
tice to yourself or him, act upon them as cer- 
tainties. Let me entreat you to go as you 
proposed to your solicitor, and take his advice 
upon any doubts that may have tormented you, 
before you act upon them, and do that in your 
anger which you may never cease to regret and 
mourn over with unavailing tears ; and, after 
all,' she added, in a gentle, soothing tone, * you 
know it is our duty to endeavour to win even 
strangers from the error of their ways. How 
much more so, then, those who are near to us in 
family ties !* 

* I dare say you are right, Florence,' said her 
father, in a wandering, vacant manner ; * but if 
he has done what I have sometimes been com- 
pelled, as it were, to think no one but he could 
have done, no punishment I could award him 
would be sufficient to requite him for his crime. 
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But I will see my solicitor. Yes, I will see him, 
and let him know what my fears have been, and 
what ground I have had for them. Yes, I will, 
and then I shall be at rest.' 

He could say no more, but he covered his face 
with his hands, and sobbed like a child. 

' God in His mercy, for His dear Son's sake,' 
murmured Florence, in her father's ear, * come 
to aid and comfort us with that peace of mind 
which can only arise from our confidence and 
trust in Him !' 

' Amen, amen !' sighed her father ; and thus 
they sat, now more closely united than thay had 
€ver been before, even in their happiest days, 
when in their bright sky not a cloud appeared 
to darken the horizon. 

The prayerful spirit, once aroused in their 
bosoms, did not cease its ministrations until it 
had taken full possession of their hearts, and 
given them that earnest trust in an all-wise 
Providence which they had never felt so com- 
forting before. 

But one step more, and the confidence of old 
times would' have been fully restored between 
them, but that step Florence hesitated to take. 
She could not tell her father what she knew 
about the abduction of her brother, not only on 
account of respect for her husband's memory, 
but, although she did not believe the child was 
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dead^ because she did not know where to look 
for him, and any false move on her part might 
cause him to be put out of her reach for ever. 
She had her eye, as she believed, upon the ori- 
ginator of the scheme to carry off the child, and 
she would watch him in silence, until she felt 
she had the power in her own hands to effect 
the much desired restoration. 

With this miserable secret locked up in her 
breast, we must now leave Florence and her 
father for a time, while we turn to other cha- 
racters of our story, who are pressing them- 
selves upon our attention. 

And first of Mr. Price, the solicitor from 
the North. The reader, seeing the way he 
had come before him at the inquest, need not 
be told that he was a man who, having once 
taken up a case, was not likely to throw it 
up from any trifling discouragements he might 
meet with in its prosecution. He had just 
commenced his career in life on his own ac- 
count. He was young, active, and energetic, 
not disposed to wait for something to turn up 
to bring the business to him, but, on the con- 
trary, to go out in search of it himself 

His attention had been professionally called 
to the case of the young lady, who was sup- 
posed to have gone out to India some few 
years since, by an old officer who had just re- 
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turned from that distant part of the world, 
and was about to settle in the neighbour- 
hood. 

As the officer was transacting some private 
business at the office of his solicitors, Messrs. 
James and Co., he mentioned the case of the 
young lady in question, and said he was very 
desirous to obtain some particulars respecting 
her. The principal of the firm was totally igno- 
rant of the matter, but Mr. Price, who happened 
to be in the room at the moment, observed that, 
if time and expense could be left out of the 
question, he did not think it would be a very 
difficult affair to trace the young lady and get 
the desired particulars. 

Mr. Price had in past years mingled freely 
with the young men of his age, and, though he 
disapproved of many of their wild acts, he was 
not sufficiently shocked by them to avoid them 
altogether. He had looked upon them as the 
spectators in a theatre witness the performance 
of an immoral play. It would be difficult to say 
why such a man should have had a preference 
for the company of one man more than another 
amongst those who were engaged/to a very great 
extent, in the same course of action, but so it 
was. For Ingleton, as a youth, he had formed 
a sincere friendship, while, at the same time, the 
little he had seen of Mr. Henry Penfold made 
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him look upon him with something little short 
of positive dislike. 

It might be that the one not feeling from his 
humble parentage quite secure of the position 
he wished to assume, was more watchful of the 
likes and dislikes of others to make himself 
agreeable to them. While Mr. Henry Penfold, 
feeling that he had the career of an independent 
country-gentleman before him, could afford to 
speak his mind freely without much regard to 
the feelings of others. It is just possible, too, 
that some kind friend had told Mr. Price that 
something he had said had displeased Mr. Henry 
Penfold, and that he had called him a young 
snob of a lawyer, and said that no one cared 
whether such a fellow approved or disapproved 
of his doings or his amusements, or whatever 
else he might please to call them. But be this 
as it may, Mr. Price had undoubtedly a great 
desire to prove to Mr. Henry Penfold that the 
young snob of a lawyer was not quite so con- 
temptible a person as he would have had his 
friends believe. 

His first intimation to his friend Ingleton of 
the good fortune that had fallen to his wife 
was followed up by his active assistance and 
much good advice as to his future proceedings. 
He knew that he had been separated from his 
wife, but he did not know to what unprincipled 
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acts he, through his poverty, had lent himself, 
or the result might have been different. When 
they again met in the North, Ingleton was in a 
great measure, as we have seen, a changed man, 
and he therefore had no scruple in accepting his 
invitation to go to London. But as he was not 
quite prepared with his own business he could 
not go with him, but promised to follow as soon 
as he was able. 

On his arrival at the hotel, instead of meeting 
with the hearty welcome from his friend that he 
had expected, he learnt to his dismay from a 
waiter that he had met with an accident and 
was dead. A few words assured him that the 
accident had not taken place in the hotel, but 
that he had been brought home in an insensible 
state, which of course led him to make further 
inquiries as to where it occurred, who was with 
him, and so on. He had met Mrs. Ingleton in 
the North, and did not doubt his welcome if he 
should ask to see her ; but, under the circum- 
stances, he thought it best not to make her 
acquainted with his arrival, and chiefly so because 
he had learnt that her father and cousin were 
in the hotel with her. 

Chancing to hear from some conversation 
between the servants that one of them at least 
would not be surprised to hear that the poor 
gentleman's death was not altogether anaccident. 
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he became the more watchful of those around him, 
and careful to disguise his own movements. It 
was not long before he formed a strong opinion 
that Mr. Henry Penfold was not willing that an 
inquest should be held upon the body, and know- 
ing what he did of his previous history, and 
something of his acquaintance with his late 
friend, he came to the conclusion that it was 
probable that he knew more of the nature of the 
accident than he was willing should come before 
the public. 

His course was at once decided upon. A 
regard for his dead friend sufficed for an excuse 
for his interference, and obliged his opponent to 
consent to the inquest, although it failed to pro- 
duce the result he had expected from it. He 
was not, however, the sort of man to become 
depressed and spiritless from a single failure, and 
was thinking of his next move, when the taunt 
of Mr. Henry Penfold reached his ear in the 
passage from the inquest-room. 

Though his reply to the taunt was cool and 
collected, he did not feel the less resolved to 
pursue with vigour the investigation of the 
business that had brought him to London. He 
hesitated for some time whether he would not, 
in the first instance, ask Mrs. Ingleton to grant 
him an interview ; but when he considered the 
distress of mind she must be sufiering from, he 
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concluded he would not do so for the present, 
but content himself with seeing Mr. Penfold and 
Reginald, the brother of the young lady whose 
movements he was called upon professionally 
to investigate. 

After his interview with Mr. Penfold, his next 
care was to see Reginald. This he accomplished 
by following the youth from the hotel, and 
accosting him in the street as an old friend. 
They had met several times before in the public 
room at the hotel, but it did not accord with 
the solicitor's design to make himself known 
there. Some years since they had been pupils 
at the same boarding-school, but as the one 
was almost the eldest there at the time, and the 
other the youngest, little or no intercourse had 
taken place between them. 

The knowledge, however, of their having been 
schoolfellows was sufficient for their meeting as 
friends now the fact was remembered. 

* Have you left the old place for any length 
of time V asked the solicitor. 

* Nearly two years,' replied Reginald. 

* Ah, it is nearly five times two years since I 
did so,' said Mr. Price. 

* I am afraid I don't remember you, then,' 
said Reginald. 

* Very likely you cannot,' said Mr. Price. * I 
was one of the big fellows when you, as a very 
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little one, entered ; but you may take my word 
for it that we were both there together. I re- 
member when you came in we questioned you 
about your friends, and you told us you had 
neither father nor mother, and only one sister.' 

^ Did I V said Reginald, dreamily. * I forget 
all about it ; but, you know, I was very young 
then.' 

* But it was all true that you told us, I be- 
lieve,' said Mr. Price. ' At least, I remember 
we took it as such.' 

' Yes, it was quite true,' replied Reginald. 

* Your sister, I have heard,' observed Mr. 
Price, * left you to go to some friends in India, 
about four years since.' 

' Yes,' replied Reginald, mournfully ; * and 
she was either lost on her passage out, or some 
misfortune must have happened to her soon after 
she landed, as we have never heard a word from 
her or of her ever since.' 

* If the ship in which your sister sailed was 
lost, the case must have been well known to the 
owners,' observed Mr. Price. 

* Yes, I suppose so,' said Reginald, ' but I was 
at school at the time, and could not understand 
what was said about it. t believe the ship was 
certainly lost, but it was reported that some of 
the passengers were saved, among which num- 
ber I for some time fondly hoped she was one ; 
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but now I am afraid there is no chance of my 
ever seeing her again.' 

* You did not go to see her off in the ship V 

* No ; I was at school at the time.' 

* Then I am to understand/ said Mr. Price, 
* that your good friend Mr. Penfold went for 
you V • 

* He was going/ said Reginald, ' but was pre- 
vented, and so his nephew, Mr. Henry Penfold, 
went instead of him.' 

' Mr. Henry Penfold, did. you say ?' asked Mr. 
Price. 

' Yes,' replied Reginald. * He was always 
ready to do anything for my sister when she 
came to see us in my holidays, and he was with 
us.' 

* Was he indeed ?' rejoined Mr. Price. Then, 
after a pause, he added, ' I think I ought to tell 
you why I have asked you these questions about 
your sister. About a month since, an old Indian 
officer. Major Morris, called at our office in the 
North to make some inquiry about you and your 
sister. He said he had promised your father 
many years since, when he lay a-dying, that, if 
he lived to return to England he would en- 
deavour to see you and your sister, and, if you 
needed assistance or protection, he would do his 
best to serve you. I told him,' continued Mr. 
Price, * that I thought you were well provided 
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for, and that your sister had gone out to India 
some four years since. 

' " If she left/' said the major, " at my poor 
wife's request, which, at my entreaty, was sent 
to her, to come out to us, I have to tell you 
that she never reached her destination. My 
poor wife was in a very low state of health at 
the time of her writing, and I thought the pre- 
sence of the daughter of a brother officer, whose 
dying request was still fresh in my memory, 
would be a great comfort to her ; but, poor soul i 
she died before her letter could reach England, 
and, in my trouble, as the young lady did not 
come or write, I thought but little of it until 
my return to England." 

* " And what am I to understand you w^ish 
me to do V I asked the major,' said Mr. Price. 

* " I hardly know," was the reply. " If it 
is supposed here that she is in India, there 
must be some little mystery about it ; and 1 
think the promise I made to her father will 
oblige me to discover it, if I am able." 

' " And you wish me to assist you T I said. 

* ** You are a junior partner here, I pre- 
sume ?" he said. 

*"Yes," I replied; "and have just entered 
upon my duties." 

*"Then, if your seniors will permit me, I 
will at once give you an opportunity of showing 
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how useful you can make yourself to the firm 
by taking this little business in hand for me. 
If the young lady, Miss Joyce, is in England, I 
should like to see her ; but if she left, as you say 
she did, for India, then the person who saw her 
off can avouch for the fact by giving us the 
particulars of her setting out on her voyage." 

'This, I may tell you,' said Mr. Price to 
Reginald, when he had finished the account of 
his commissioD, * is the chief cause of my visit 
to London at this time. I have just had an 
interview with Mr. Pen fold, and stated to him 
in part what I have just told you, and which 
I should have placed more fully before him, 
had he not, as I thought, carefully avoided men- 
tioning his nephew's name, which you have not 
scrupled to do.' 

' I do not understand you, sir,' said Reginald. 

' You told me,' rejoined Mr. Price, * that Mr. 
Henry Penfold saw your sister off on her voyage 
for India ?' 

*I said I was told so, I think,' replied Reginald, 
nervously, as his face turned ashy white, and a 
violent tremour seemed to agitate his whole 
frame. 

He had often remarked that he was looked 
down upon by Mr. Henry Penfold with cool 
irritating contempt, but in his schooldays it did 
not affect him very seriously, as they so seldom 
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were together. ' But since that time he had 
occasionally felt it very acutely, and had on that 
account, but without alluding to it, more than 
once said to Mr. Penfold that he thought he 
was now old enough to go out into the world 
and do something for himself 

^ All in good tinie,' his guardian would say, 
* you and our little man are getting on bravely 
together, and it may be good for you both to 
stop as you are, and prepare to fight the battle 
of life together.' This had been said before the 
death of the little fellow, and since that sad 
event a total silence had been preserved on the 
subject. 

^ I see,' said Mr. Price, ' Mr. Henry Penfold 
does not stand very high in your estimation.' 

^ I should be sorry to offend him,' replied 
Keginald, evasively ; ^ though I am afraid if I 
stood in need of a friend I should not find one 
in him, even as it is.' 

* But you say,' observed Mr. Price, * that he 
always appeared very friendly to your sister V 

* She was nearer his age than I am,' replied 
Reginald. * But why do you talk to me so 
much of him V he asked, anxiously. 

* Because I would have you beware of him,' 
said Mr. Price. 

* Thank God !' said Reginald, ' I think I am 
old enough now to get my own living, and if he 
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should induce Mr. Penfold to send me away, I 
almost think I shall be glad of it, as I should be 
very miserable at home when I ' and with- 
out attempting to finish the sentence, he burst 
into a flood of tears and was silent. 

*I cannot explain more to you now,' said Mr. 
Price ; * but you may be assured that when I 
bade you beware of Mr. Henry Penfold, I had 
good reason for my caution; and now let me 
add, that should he by threats or flattery seek 
to obtain your confidence, do not give it him. If 
my suspicions of his conduct are right, you shall 
not be kept long in a state of uncertainty of how 
you ought to behave towards him. In the mean- 
time, you will not, of course, mention to him 
anything that has now passed between us, as it 
would be of no service to you, and might perhaps 
interfere with a project I have in view, but of 
which I cannot speak at present.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

While the solicitor from the North was using 
every artifice his training or reading could sug- 
gest to lay bare, as he supposed, the villainy of 
Mr. Henry Penfold, that gentleman's good-for- 
tune, as he himself would have expressed it, 
was still in the ascendant. The favourite on 
Epsom Downs had disappointed his friends, and 
Mr. Henry Penfold and his man Fowler had 
become suddenly rich. 

Their excitement was of course great, as they 
stood watching the result of the race, and 
knowing that in a few minutes they would, in 
their sense of the words, be reduced to beggary 
or be able to lord it over their less fortunate 
fellows ais if they were the lords of the creation. 
With a loud huzza they cheered when the race 
was over, and they saw the favourite come in 
third or fourth instead of first. 

No sooner, however, was the business part of 
the race in a fair way of settlement, than Mr. 
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Henry Penfold felt himself in rather an awkward 
position. Mr. Fowler soon made him under- 
stand that things were not to continue between 
them as they had done of late. That although 
he had not won quite so much as his patron, he 
had won enough to make him feel that he was 
no longer the dependent, whose business it was 
to watch for the smiles or frowns of his superior 
and shape his words accordingly. 

' No, thank my stars and good fortune/ he 
said gaily to himself, ' we are equal now, and we 
must live like equals together. I always thought 
I was as good as any man, and now I know I 
am, and others shall know it too, or I am mis- 
taken. Money is the life and soul of the world. 
It makes a villain a gentleman, and a fool as wise 
as Solomon ; while the want of it makes the 
wise man a fool, and the learned as dull as an ass.' 
Mr. Henry Penfold would fain have taken his 
place amongst the gentlemen with whom his 
early education fitted him to associate, now he 
had acquired the means of keeping up a position 
to which he had for some months been a stranger, 
but Mr. Fowler was by his side ; and now, like 
the poor tool that he was, since he had served his 
purpose, he would have gladly forgotten that 
such a being had ever existed. 

* If I keep the fellow about me,' he muttered, 
^ I shall get the cold shoulder from many an old 
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acquaintance. Such a fellow is all very well 
when you want a dirty job done, and can't, or 
don't like to, do it yourself; but, with his pocket 
full of money, and his tongue as loose as a bell-, 
clapper, it is quite another thing. I must get 
rid of him, if I have to pay him rather a high 
price for going.' 

* All right now,' said Mr. Fowler, slapping his 
pocket. * We needn't stand still for a bottle or 
two of wine. Now that was a capital race, and 
it has put me in capital spirits. How do you 
feel, my boy V 

* Quite tired of the noise and confusion, of the 
place,' replied Mr. Henry Penfold, ' and I think 
I shall go home.' 

* Go home 1' cried Fowler. * What ! overcome 
with pleasure, like a silly girl when her sweet- 
heart has written a little more lovingly to her 
than usual V 

* You need not go with me,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. ' I should be sorry to take you away 
from the business yet to come on.' 

Mr. Fowler looked for a moment at his late 
employer, and thought, with an oath, * He wants 
to get rid of me, but he will not until I choose, 
I rather think.' But he answered aloud : 

' I don't care to see any more myself; and so, 
if you are going to London, I will go with you.' 

' Devil take the fellow !' thought Mr. Henry 
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Penfold. 'He will not understand that I have 
no further occasion at present for his company/ 
He then said : 

^ Look here, Fowler, I have been a good friend 
to you, but I do not want you any more with 
me to-day. So, if you please, we will say good- 
bye for the present/ 

* Say on !' retorted Fowler, * but I am mum. 
I tell you I am going with you. You needn't 
be ashamed of me now. I am as good a man as 
any of them.' 

' Curse the fellow !' thought Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold. / 1 must make him helplessly drunk, or I 
shall have him stick to me like a leech for the 
remainder of the day.' But, instead of giving 
utterance to his thoughts, he made a noise 
with his lips, as if he was thirsty, and then 
said : 

' My throat is as dry as a parched pea. I 
must have something to drink.' 

' Have with you, then T cried Fowler. ' A 
bottle or two will be but a trifle in my way.' 

* I wish they were glass stoppers, and all down 
your throat,' thought Mr. Henry Penfold, as 
he said : 

' We will go into the town, and take a glass 

or two in quiet.' 

' Have with you then, again, say I,' cried 
Fowler, and pressed on side by side with his 
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companion, to let the world see that they were 
now on a state of equality. 

After they had gone a little way from the 
mass of the visitors, he broke out, in rather a 
boisterous tone : 

* What's the matter, old fellow ? The favour- 
ite, by her blunder, instead of putting you in 
good spirits, as she has me, seems to have 
taken all of yours away.' 

* Do not speak so loud !' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. * You should remember that every 
one has not reason to be pleased with the per- 
formance of the favourite.' 

' And a good thing too,' cried Fowler, * or 
our winnings would be something less. But 
never mind. Here we are, and we needn't go 
any further. The " Old Oak Tree " is a good 
sign, and it has a good cellar of wine, and that 
is more than can be said of some finer looking 
houses.' 

Without a word Mr. Henry Penfold entered 
the house and ordered a bottle of the best 
sherry to be brought to them in a private room. 

' You shall have the wine,' said the landlord, 
* but I am afraid I cannot ensure you the private 
room. Our customers come and go pretty much 
as they choose on days like this. But,' he 
added, * you will have no interference with your 
private conversation, as every one is too busy 
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about his own concerns to pay much attention 
to those of his neighbours.' 

' All right, landlord/ cried Fowler ; ' but let 
us have two bottles instead of one, while you 
are about it/ 

They went upstairs, and found an empty space 
at the end of a rather dark, long room. Fowler 
walked to the table on which the bottles were 
placed, and with a swagger filled two glasses. 
Then he said, regardless of all around him : 
' Here, old fellow, I will give you a toast. May 
our good luck to-day last for ever.' He then 
handed the other glass to Mr. Henry Penfold, 
and exclaimed : ' If you don't say that's about 
the right sort of stuff, then I say you are no 
judge.' 

Mr. Henry Penfold sipped his wine, and said, 
'Yes, it is pretty good.' He then drew his 
chair to the table, and invited Fowler to do the 
same, as if he intended to have a good loog rest 
in the place, and make the most of their good 
fortune. There were several in the room besides 
themselves, but, as the landlord had said, each 
party seemed too much engrossed with its own 
affairs to pay any attention to what was passing 
in another part of the room. Had there been 
any one there whose mind was unoccupied, he 
might have heard curses on the ill luck of one, 
and congratulations on the good luck of another, 
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mingled on all sides not only with the parties 
sitting down, but the comers and goers as they 
passed in and out. 

'You said your throat was dry,' remarked 
Fowler, * before you came in, and I think it is 
likely to continue so, by the look of your 
glass.' 

* I shall be all right presently,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. * Don't wait for me.' 

* I see,' cried Fowler ; ' all right !' and he 
drank off two or three glasses in succession. 

The wine, however, was not quick enough in 
producing the effect Mr. Henry Penfold desired — 
that is, to reduce him to a state of unconscious- 
ness that would enable him to send him home 
and put him quietly to bed. He must resort to 
something more powerful, or his wish would be 
unaccomplished. He therefore said : 

' I don't quite like this ; I think I must have 
some brandy ;' and with that he rang the bell 
and ordered a bottle. 

* All right, old fellow,' cried Fowler ; ' you go 
at the brandy, but I'll stick to the wine.' 

And to this determination he adhered, not- 
withstanding all his tempter's arts to change the 
wine for the spirit. Judging from his manner, 
Fowler had obtained an insight into the other's 
object, as, instead of even continuing his wine, 
he pushed the second bottle from him, and 
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called to the waiter to bring him a couple of 
bottles of soda-water. 

'Curse the fellow!' thought Mr. Henry 
Penfold ; * there is no dealing with him to- 
day.' 

Then the half drunken man, to the horror of 
his companion, began to speak of things which 
were not intended for the public ear, though 
the public present did not appear to have a 
spare ear to listen to him, save and except in 
the person of one old gentleman, with long 
white hair, and a long beard of the same colour, 
and who wore a large pair of gold spectacles. 
He occasionally seemed a little amused at their 
bearing to each other, as he looked up from a 
paper he held in his hand, and directed his eyes 
towards them. 

Finding himself fairly defeated in his purpose, 
Mr. Henry Penfold, starting up from his chair, 
exclaimed that the room was insufferably hot, 
said he should at once return home. 
• ' All right, old fellow,' said Fowler ; * I see 
what you are about, and if you are for home, I 
am the same. But how are we to get there 
before the coach starts ? We were not so full 
of money when we left London this morning, or 
we would have had a private carriage waiting 
for us here ; but never mind, we'll have one to 
take us back. I'll pay for it. I shall have 
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plenty of money, and shall not have to do little 
odd jobs for the needful/ 

' Come along/ said Mr. Henry Penfold, * and 
do not talk like a fool.' 

* Mind what you say, old fellow !' cried Fowler, 
and he muttered, as he followed the other from 
the room, ^ I'm not what I was, and I will have 
no nonsense from you.' 

With some diflficulty they procured a carriage, 
and were soon fairly on their way home, and curi- 
ously enough, a white headed and bearded old 
gentleman was on the road at the same time, 
in a light cart, at a little distance from them ; 
he did not, however, wear spectacles, a small 
veil, which he had attached to his hat, proved a 
better means of protecting his eyes from the 
dust of the road. 

By the way, Mr. Henry Penfold had occasion 
to stop at several public houses, and by a little 
management succeeded at last in accomplishing 
his object ; so that when they reached the 
public where Fowler had for some time been a 
lodger, he was no longer able to walk without 
assistance, and therefore was, after some con- 
siderable coaxing, induced to allow himself to 
be helped to his bed-room to sleep off the effects 
of drink, as far as it was capable of being 
slept off. 

That evening, in the public sitting-room of 
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the house, the races of the day formed the 
general subject of conversation. The merits \)f 
the horses were, as a matter of course, fully dis- 
cussed, and the great sums of money that had 
changed hands remarked upon. A North-coun- 
tryman, apparently a young farmer, who entered 
the room early in the evening, was particularly 
anxious to learn all that was known about the 
horse that had been for some time the favourite. 
From speaking of the horses, the names of the 
great winners and losers in the races naturally 
followed. Several names were mentioned, and 
amongst them that of Mr. Henry Penfold, when 
the North-countryman put in two or three casual 
questions. On the amount of what he had won 
being stated, a gentleman of the party observed 
that he was rather fond of racing himself, but it 
was a puzzle to him when he saw such a man as 
Mr. Henry Penfold risk so much on one race, 
when he had the character of at times not 
knowing how to make both ends meet. 

* Don't you know,' observed another, * that he 
has a rich old uncle to fall back upon when he 
wants a few pounds V 

* It was a good thing for his future look out,' 
said another, ' when that accident happened to 
his little cousin, and restored him to his old 
place as heir to his uncle's property.' 

* I have heard,' said one of the former 
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speakers, * that occurred just in time for him to 
raise money for this venture, in which, after 
his many losses, he has at last been success- 
ful.' 

* Well,' said another, ' all the harm I wish him 
is, that he may have sense enough to take care 
of what he has now.' 

' That he will not do,' said another ; * for from 
a hint I had from his friend Fowler, he means to 
go in for it deeper than ever.' 

' Is it true,' asked another, ' that Fowler has 
also been a winner to rather a high figure V 

' Yes,' replied the other ; * I hear he has done 
very well, though he got too drunk on the 
Downs to know much about it. To-morrow, 
when he is sober, we shall hear of it.' 

* Where the dickens he could get his money 
for his deposit is a puzzle to me,' said one of the 
former speakers. * It was but the other day he 
had scarcely a shoe to his foot.' 

* Oh 1' cried his friend ; ' he is in the same 
boat with Penfold. I know he had the needful 
from him ; but why or wherefore is no business 
of mine. I suppose he did not get it for 
uothing.' 

And 80 the conversation went on till the time 
arrived for closing the house, when each one 
who did not lodge there took his separate way 
home, excepting the North-countryman, who, 
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as he was about to leave the door, looked at 
his watch, and said : 

' Dear me ! I did not think it was so late. I 
told my landlady not to wait up for me after 
ten o'clock. Can you/ he added, turning to the 
landlord, * oblige me with a bed for the night V 
To this appeal the landlord replied, after a 
little consultation with his wife, with * Yes ; if 
he did not mind going to a small room at the top 
of the house.' 

•Anywhere rather than have to call up my 
old lady,' said the gentleman, 'after she has 
made herself comfortable in her roouL' 

After Mr. Henry Penfold had disposed of his 
troublesome companion, he betook himself to his 
club, which he had not for some time past 
honoured with his presence. He there found 
some of his old friends, and received their con- 
gratulations with a self-satisfied air. He was a 
little excited, and now that he felt safe from 
Fowler's impertinence and blundering, he in- 
dulged rather freely in wine ; but that caused 
his friends no surprise, when they thought of 
the state his mind must be in after the great 
anxiety with which he had doubtless waited for 
the results of the race. He did not, however, 
unfit himself for his walk to his hotel, which he 
undertook soon after eleven o^dock. 

On entering his bedroom, instead of imme- 
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diately undressing and going to bed, he threw 
• himself in an easy-chair and began to review 
the events of the past and to look forward to 
those of the future. Had he been quietly in his 
room during the day, and taking nothing more 
exciting than soda-water, he might have been 
well puzzled, out of the several paths his imagi- 
nation brought before him, how to choose that 
which would best conduce to his own advantage 
in leaving him to follow, with the least chance 
of annoyance, the bent of his perverted mind. 

But muddled as his head was with wine, 
and weary as he could not fail to be from the 
excitement through which he had passed during 
the day, there appeared but little chance that a 
consideration of his future course would lead to 
any satisfactory conclusion, and hence it was 
that, after cudgelling his brains for some time as 
recommended by the gravedigger in * Hamlet,' 
his mutterings had rather the character of fret- 
ful complaint than satisfied complacency. 

* It is deuced hard,' he muttered, * that when 
a man has had a good turn of luck he must 
be worried by such an one as that coarse fellow 
Fowler. When he had won his money, why 
could he mot leave 'me and go to other fellows 
like himself, who have no appearance to keep up 
in the world? Suppose I have at times em- 
ployed him to do a little dirty work for me, is 
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that any reason why he should run about after 
me and bore me with his coarse stupid talk ? 
I told him I would not have it, and I meant 
what I said. I must pack him off for America, 
by some means or other. 

* Let me see, about that accident — can I not 
frighten him about that ? He is as cunning as 
Lucifer ; but I must manage him, though. I 
must not quarrel with him. I cannot afford to 
do that — ^he knows too much of my private 
affairs, curse him I If he would follow Ingleton's 
example, and get some one to knock him down 
and break his head, I should be well rid of him. 
But there's no such luck, I am afraid, and I can 
only get rid of him by money and fair words. 

* And I wonder what that snob of a lawyer 
from the North wanted to make himself so busy 
for ? Did he hope I would bribe him to be quiet ? 
Perhaps through his sneaking about he has got 
a little behind the scenes, where a girl or two 
may have been concerned ; but what of that ? 
Suppose he should threaten to show me up to 
my old uncle, would I try to buy him off with 
a bribe ? Not L The old man could not say 
much, for I dare say he did as bad himself when 
he was a young man. But it is deuced hard 
that a fellow must be watched about and fol- 
lowed by a set of hungry sharks as soon as it is 
known he has got a little money. 
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* I have a good mind, when I have got rid of 
Fowler, to set them all at defiance, and make up 
to my old flame Flore;ice, and give up all my old 
tricks. I am safe now for the estate. But I 
must do something more about that boy, so that 
if Fowler should turn nasty I may set him at 
defiance too, and have an answer for anything he 
can bring against me. Yes ; I must run over to 
France, and make a little movement in that part 
of the game, so that he may find nothing to help 
him there. But it is deuced hard that such a 
fellow should be able to give me so much trouble. 
It IS deuced hard 1 Yes, it is, it is ;' and, with 
the last * it is/ his heavy eyelids closed, and he 
fell asleep as he was, in his easy chair, and there 
continued during the remainder of the night,, 
mingling with his loud snoring the echo of his 
waking thoughts — ' Yes, it is deuced hard, it is, 
and I will not stand it V 

On the morning following, the North-country-^ 
man, at his temporary lodging, on coming down 
to breakfast, chanced to be seated in a chair next 
to Mr. Fowler, who had brought with him from 
his bedroom a heavy headache, the legacy of his 
yesterday's excitement and hard drinking. He 
did not feel at all at his ease or in his usual 
spirits. Still, he was fully alive to the fact that 
yesterday's stroke of luck had made a gentle- 
man of him. But there was something in his 
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getting back from Epsom he did not quite un- 
derstand. He had a vague feeling that Mr. 
Henry Penfold had been oije too much for him. 

Before they rose from the table, at which he 
did little more than drink a cup of coffee, and 
out and hack about a mutton-chop on his plate, 
the North-countryman had had some conversa- 
tion with him on his luck of yesterday, and on 
things in general, particularly of the wonders 
and sights of London. The North-countryman 
was greatly impressed with the knowledge of 
the subjects that Mr. Fowler displayed, and 
could not help remarking that London society 
possessed many advantages for a gentleman who 
was in a position to take advantage of them, 
looking and speaking in such a manner that 
Fowler could not fidl to apply the term gentle- 
man to himself. 

' I suppose,* he continued, * you have the ad- 
vsintage too of some good billiaid-rooms here ? 

''Yes^ and some good playeis, too,' replied 
Fowler. 

* I should like to meet with some of them/ 
s^d the other. 

* Should yoU:j though f lejoined Fowler. 
''WeU,^ he ;sidded, with a ddtf-satisfied air, 'I 
tlunk I c^u &CkA ;a geatleoutii^ if ]ni>a area player 
}pd^rsdi£^ witlikoat ^^axi^ &ur £dr hkii, who would 
be ;a itt^t)dbi €or tvmh : ;iaDd. to stxie T-ooa ithe trouUe 
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of guessing who it is, I have to tell you/ he 
said, stretching himself up to his full height, ^ I 
am the gentleman.' 

' I think I am a pretty good player,' said the 
other, * but I suppose I am not a match for you. 
However, since I have said so much about it, I 
will, if you please, try my hand with you.' 

* Have at you, then 1' said Fowler. ^ Within 
two or three hundred yards from where we 
stand we shall find a capital room, a first-rate 
table, and good company.' 

In a few minutes from that time they had 
entered the designated room, and were engaged 
in play. 

Shortly after they had left the breakfast- 
room Mr. Henry Penfold entered, to inquire 
how his friend Fowler felt after sleeping on 
his luck of yesterday- On being told that he 
had just gone out with a gentleman, he ap- 
peared greatly annoyed, and said it was very 
strange that he should have gone out so early, 
upon which a gentleman present volunteered to 
tell him that, before they went out, he heard 
them saying something of a game of billiards, 
and he did not doubt but they would be found 
at the rooms in the next street. 

^I have no particular business with Mr. 
Fowler,' remarked Mr. Henry Penfold, *but I 
think I will just stroll in, and see who is likely 
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to prove the best man. Good-morning, sir, and 
thank you.' 

On entering the room, Mr. Henry Penfold 
. was not a little surprised to see Fowler with 
the snob of a lawyer, as he had designated him, 
at a game of billiards. Owing to the unsteady 
state of his nervous system on that particular 
morning. Fowler was not in the best order for 
play ; and, finding that he had met with an 
antagonist who would be nearly or quite equal 
to him when his hand was steady and his eye 
clear, he was not in the most amiable temper 
when Mr. Henry Penfold accosted him : 

* Hullo, Fowler ! You are in a fair way of 
losing the game.' 

^ Yes,' growled Fowler, * and thanks to you 
for it.' 

* Whv, what can I have had to do with it V 
asked Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* Your friend tells me,' said the solicitor, Mr^ 
Price, very coolly, Hhat he made a little too 
free with the wine yesterday at Epsom, and that 
this morning his hand is not so steady as it 
should be.' 

* No, it is not !' cried Fowler. ' It shakes like 
a boy's top before going down ;* and then, turn- 
ing savagely to Penfold, he added, * and it is 
you I have to thank for it.' 

^ You chose your own wine,' said Penfold. 
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* Yes,' replied Fowler, after having missed the 
ball he had aimed at, ^ yes, the wine, but not 
the stuff I had on our way home.' 

* I see,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, * I am spoil- 
ing your play, so I will say no more, but sit and 
wait till it is finished.' 

* If you want to talk to me,' said Fowler, 
* you will have to wait a long time, as I shall be 
engaged till the evening. I am going out pre- 
sently to show this gentleman a few of the 
sights and wonders of London.' 

* But my business with you is of rather an 
important nature,' said Penfold ; * and I think 
jou would be better employed in listening to 
me than looking after the sights of London/ 

* Perhaps I should/ replied Fowler, with his 
back to the speaker ; ' but gentlemen, you know, 
sometimes differ in opinion. If you want to sea 
me in the evening, you will know where to find 
me, so good-bye for the present,' and he went 
on with his play. His luck then appeared to 
change. Whether it was that his determined 
mode of action gave more firmness to his nerves, 
or whether his antagonist became careless, was 
not very apparent, though it was quickly seen 
that Fowler was rapidly recovering his lost 
ground ; therefore no one was surprised shortly 
afterwards to hear him suddenly exclaim : 

* There, that has finished it. The game is 
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mine. You play well, sir, but you are not up 
to our London play.' 

*You will have another game?' said Mr. 
Hepry Penfold, rising from his seat. * I should 
like to have a bout with one or both of you 
myself.' 

* You will find plenty of gentlemen to play 
with,' cried Fowler j ' but we are off for the 
sights.' 

* If you are bent on going, I will walk a little 
way with you,' said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* All right !' cried Fowler ; ' come along then ; 
but no more of your yesterday's tricks.' 

The winning the game had put him in high 
spirits, so that he could afford to be civil to 
Penfold, while his attention to his new friend, 
Mr. Price, was very confidential 

After walking some little distance with them, 
Mr. Henry Penfold muttered to himself, * If I 
could only get the fool aside for a few minutes, 
I might find means to stop his chattering 
tongue. But that appears impossible, and as I 
cannot afiord to be dragged about the street in 
this way I must leave him to his fate and trust 
to luck that he does not get drunk during the 
day. In the evening I will see him and send 
him off.' 

Having come to this conclusion, he let the 
two gentlemen pass on in advance, until by the 
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crowd of passengers they were hidden from his 
• sight ; then he turned away in the pursuance of 
another object which should have been taken 
second, but now, owing to Fowler's behaviour, 
became the first. 
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CHAPTER V. 

After the last conversation recorded as having 
passed between Mr. Penfold and his daughter, 
they left their hotel and strolled out into the 
newly formed Regent's Park, when their busy 
thoughts found free utterance in words. The 
•question of the return to Broadhurst again 
•came before them, as also the business that had 
brought Mr. Price from the North, but nothing 
could be decided on before Mr. Penfold had con- 
sulted his solicitor, which he had proposed to do 
•early the next morning. 

Florence, seeing how the delay was preying 
on the mind of her father, notwithstanding all his 
endeavour to be patient and resigned, said to 
him, as they were about to return from their 
walk : 

' Do you think you will be better prepared 
to see your solicitor to-morrow than to-day ? 
You have not made any appointment with him, 
I think V 
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^ No, not at present,' replied her father. 

* Then do you not think,' observed Florence, 
*that now we are out and while the whole 
circumstances are fresh upon your mind, it 
would be better at once to make an end of the 
painful subject by going to Lincoln's Inn before 
we return to the hotel ?' 

' I fear I am not equal to the task to-day,' 
replied her father. * I could not in the present 
state of my mind control my feelings ; and soli- 
citors, you know, do not permit feelings to enter 
into their calculations.' 

'Will you go if I go with you ?' asked Florence, 
persuasively. 

Mr. Penfold paused for a few seconds, and 
then replied : 

* Yes ; I will go if you will accompany me.' 

* Let us lose no time then,' said Florence, * in 
reaching a coach-stand and setting out on our 
little journey.' 

With palpitating hearts the father and 
daughter mounted the stairs that led to the 
chambers of the solicitor. Fortunately they 
found the gentleman unoccupied and quite ready 
to listen to them ; but when Mr. Penfold spoke, 
he betrayed nothing of that impatient curiosity 
which he had expected he would do. 

* Oh yes, I see,' he said, breaking in upon Mr. 
Penfold, * you come to me about a certain young 

VOL. III. 46 
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lady in whom some years since you took, with 
other friends, a great interest. I believe you 
have seen a gentleman from the North upon the 
business, and I may as well tell you that he has 
honoured me with a visit. When you under- 
stand that he has spoken freely to me iipon the 
subject, it may save us some unnecessary con- 
versation.' 

^ He has called upon you V said Mr. Penfold. 

' Yes/ replied the other ; ' and he spent some 
time with me.' 

* He has told you ' 

' What I would rather not repeat,' replied the 
solicitor, interrupting him. * He appears to 
have the matter well in hand, which, at the 
best, is very serious, and may involve very 
serious and unexpected consequences to some of 
our friends.' 

* He said he thought if I would open my mind 
to you,' said Mr. Penfold, very nervously, * you 
would patiently listen to me and give me your 
advice.' 

•If 3^ou wish me,' replied the solicitor, *to 
take up the case and direct me to do so, there 
is nothing left to me but to obey you. As a 
friend, if you ask me for my advice, I would 
urge you not to touch it. I have told you it is 
in good hands, and now, when you have finished 
the business which brought you to London, I 
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would advise you not to stop a moment longer 
here than the time it will take to harness the 
horses to the carriage that is to bear you away/ 

* But will not the gentleman expect me to see 
him again V asked Mr. Penfold. 

* I will see him for you/ replied the solicitor ; 
* and tell him the advice I have given you, and 
which, when I have given him my reasons for 
it, he must approve of, if he is your friend ; and 
if he is not, I think I shall be able better than 
you to deal with him.* 

*Why should he not be my friend?' asked 
Mr. Penfold. 

' He is a stranger to me,' said the solicitor, 
' and T must have time to think over the serious 
matter he has on his mind before T can decide 
the question.' 

*You think my father's departure from 
London,' observed Florence, * will not interfere 
with the gentleman's proceedings ?' 

* Not in the least,' replied the solicitor. ^ Mr. 
Penfold can act through me by letter quite as 
well as he could by a personal interview.' 

* I am very thankful,' returned Florence, ' that 
you have given my father this advice, because -I 
feel it will be best for him to get away from the 
bustle and noise of London.' 

* And I shall not be sorry to go,' sighed Mr. 

Penfold. 

46—2 
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As they left the office and were descending 
the stairs, a gentleman who was running, or 
rather jumping up, as he was taking two or 
three stairs at a time, came rather rudely against 
Florence. Instantly stopping, he begged the 
lady's pardon, and was passing more quietly 
upward, when Mr. Penfold, having recognised 
th6 voice of the speaker, said in great surprise : 

'Sir Charles ColviUe, I '' 

' Ah, my good friend Mr. Penfold I' cried Sir 
Charles Colville, for he it was whom they had 
so unexpectedly met ; * to what fortunate acci- 
dent am I to attribute our meeting here V 

* I have just left my solicitor,' replied Mr. 
Penfold. 

* And I am here to make use of a friend's 
rooms to write a letter or two,' said Sir Charles. 
* The rooms are on the next floor/ he continued, 
' and had you not a lady with you, I would ask 
you to come with me, as I have a little affair on 
my mind that I should like to consult you 
about.' 

* The lady need be no obstacle,' said Mr. 
Penfold ; * she is only my daughter.' 

* Pray come with me, then,' said Sir Charles ; 
and then he added, quickly, * but I must not 
wait until we reach the rooms to tell Mrs. 
Ingleton how deeply we in the country have 
sympathised with her in her great affliction.' 
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Florence did not reply or remove her veil 
from before her face, but bent her head in 
acknowledgment of the kind expression. The 
meeting had been so sudden and unexpected, 
that had she desired to speak she could not 
have given utterance to a word. As it was, she 
was on the point of sinking down on the stairs, 
and was only kept from it by the dread of what 
might follow. Could she have spoken to her 
father out of the hearing of Sir Charles, she would 
have urged him instantly to leave the place ; 
but she felt if she whispered her wish to him 
he would not understand her, and she would, 
to her own confusion, be called upon to repeat it 
aloud, which would make the case even more 
awkward than it was. 

She could therefore only silently acquiesce and 
follow her father into the room, when Sir Charles 
gallantly placed a chair for her. Poor Florence ! 
she was bewildered, and knew not how to act. 
To meet Sir Charles Colville in such a place as 
an equal, whom so short a time since she had 
passed away from without a word of notice in a 
character little removed from that of a domestic 
servant I — what would he think of her, or what 
could she say in the way of explanation 
without going into the family history in a 
manner that it made her almost beside herself to 
contemplate ? True, she had, when there, been 
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considerably disguised by the very plainness of 
her dress and the position she occupied, but she 
trembled to think that if she spoke or showed 
her face he could net fail to recognise her. 

Sir Charles, having heard of her late trouble 
from their friends at Broadhurst, could well 
understand her disinclination for conversation, 
but he was not prepared for her total silence. 
He looked at her with considerable interest, and 
in addressing her father, spoke in such a way 
that she might feel much of it applied to her as 
well as to him. 

He did not venture to make any inquiiy as 
to the manner in which the business had passed 
off that had called Mr. Penfold to London, as he 
knew how sad the termination of it had been, 
but he did not hesitate to express the great plea- 
sure he felt when he heard that his friend was 
about to retara to B^roadhurst. He had a very 
encouraging account to give of the ladies he had 
left there two days since. Mia Penf<Jd, he said, 
appeared mudi more composed than ahe had 
been» while his sister and Miss Maud Broughton 
had become &8t friends^ 

Of Bose he could say but little, her time 
had been so taken up in preparing for a bazaar 
to be held at Exeter £>r a society in which 
a liaiidsi>ii]id young curate appeared to be a 
kadiqg member* Wheu he had se^i hex sihe 
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appeared to be as busy as a bee, and, as far as 
her sad surroundings would permit her, bb 
happy as a bird in harvest. 

' And what of Ruth V asked Mr. Penfold. 

In his answer to the question the words did 
not seem to come so freely and playfully as 
they had hitherto done, 

' Ruth ! what of Ruth, did you say ? Well, I 
think in her mind and disposition she is little 
short of perfection; but I need not tell you 
that, as I am aware of the high estimation in 
which she is held by you.' 

* Yes, she is a beautiful character,' said Mr. 
Penfold ; * but I meant with respect to her 
health and spirits.' 

' Perfect in their way,' said Sir Charles ; * she 
is the picture of health restored, and appears to 
move about with the spirit of a gentle lovable 
child.' 

In spite of the trouble at her heart, there was 
a smile on the lips of Florence beneath the veil, 
as the thought crossed her mind, * I wonder how 
old this gentle lovable child is V Had she been 
told that she was in her twentieth year, she 
might have looked still more curiously than she 
did at the gentleman before her. 

* I have not told you yet,' said Sir Charles, 
* the scheme I am trying to work out in my 
own mind.' 
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' No/ replied Mr. Penfold, striving to appear 
cheerful; 'but I am quite ready to hear you 
speak of it' 

* I am having my little Nancy, you know, I 
mean my yacht, thoroughly overhauled and 
prepared for a little trip round, if not all, part 
of the channel, say from Dover to Land's End on 
both sides, so that we may be able to compare 
the English and French shores, and the scenery 
up the coast as far as a good glass can reach.' 

* I should think it would prove very interest- 
ing to those who are fond of the sea,' said Mr. 
Penfold. 

*And who is not fond of the sea,' said Sir 
Charles, 'in a good ship, and with fine weather? 
I take it that every one is ; but a yacht and 
a captain must have additions made to them for 
the real enjoyment of such a trip.' 

'Yes,' said Mr. Penfold, still smiling, and 
trying to keep up the delusion that he was not 
very sad, ' you must have a crew, of course.' 

' That is certain,' said Sir Charles, ' but that 
is not enough, either ; the commander must 
have company. Now, my yacht, besides the 
crew and a servant or two, is capable of carrying 
— let me see, about ten passengers. Of course, 
we should not stop at sea during the nights, so 
there would be no diflficulty about sleeping 
apartments.' 
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' Yoti seem to have worked out your scheme 
very satisfactorily/ observed Mr. Penfold. 

* I am glad you think so/ said Sir Charles, 

* and now, if you will help me make up the list 
of passengers, you will greatly oblige me. Will 
you allow me to put your name down next to 
the commander's V 

* I am but a poor sailor,' replied Mr. Penfold, 

* and therefore must ungraciously say no. I 
must not, for that and other reasons.' 

* I will not argue with you,' said Sir Charles, 

* but I may tell you I have mentioned my 
scheme to the doctor, and he says it will be the 
best thing for you and all that he could recom- 
mend, and especially for Mrs. Penfold, as she, 
above all others, requires change of air and scene.' 

' We are thinking of going back to the North 
very shortly,' said Mr. Penfold, dreamily. 

'And that will be, the doqtor says,' — he broke 
auddenly off, and turning more directly to 
Florence, said : 

* Do you not think, Mrs. Ingleton, that the 
doctor's advice is worth some very serious 
thought. Of course, I do not say we are to 
commence our voyage to-morrow, or the next 
day, or the next week. I only want my scheme 
to be well considered in all its bearings.' 

* There can be no harm in that,' observed Mr. 
Penfold. 
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* And will not your daughter say something 
as encouraging V asked Sir Charles. 

*I am going to the North/ said Florence, in a 
low tone. 

Had she spoken in the same manner on enter- 
ing the room, Sir Charles Colville probably 
would not have noticed it, but her strange 
silence had aroused his curiosity, and his ears, 
well cultivated in sounds, were, in consequence, 
alive to the faintest whisper from her lips, to 
compensate him for the little use he could make 
of his eyes in penetrating the dark folds of her 
veil. He had heard from his sister much that 
she had gathered from Maud of the ill-sorted 
marriage she had made with the man whose 
death had given her father so much trouble, and 
he was anxious to see her and speak to her. 

As the sound of her voice, low as it was, fell 
upon his ear, a confused idea at once took pos- 
session of his mind that it was not new to him, 
and he said very gently : 

' Did I understand you rightly to say that 
you were about to return to the North V 

* Sir Charles Colville 1' cried Florence, as. she 
lifted her veil, ' I cannot attempt any further 
deception towards you and my father. I 
feel that you have recognised me, and I tremble 
for the effect it may have upon my father. 
Father,' she cried, throwing herself upon his 
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breast^ overcome with excitement from the pain- 
ful expression she beheld upon his face. She 
saw he looked upon her as if she had lost her 
reason. ' I am not insane. Listen to me, and 
banish that intense look of grief from your face. 
I have seen Sir Charles ColviUe before, and he 
has seen me. Do you not hear ? Why do you 
look so wildly at me ? You know there are 
months of my absence from you which I have 
not accounted for. In God's name, and for 
pity's sake, Sir Charles,' she cried, * get a glass 
of water, or I shall have to mourn a father's 
death, as well as a husband's.' 

Sir Charles had arisen from his chair, and 
stood looking on as in a dream, till he heard her 
appeal for water, when, rushing into the next 
room, he brought forth not only a glass of water, 
but a further supply in the bottle he found by 
its side. 

Mr. Penfold had not lost his senses, but for 
the time sat deprived of motion, and overcome 
with the fear that his daughter's mind had, at 
last, given way under her trials. As soon, there- 
fore, as he saw his mistake, and could find words 
to speak, he murmured : 

* Florence, what does it all mean ? I was 
afraid I had lost you.' 

When she saw him sitting quietly up in his 
chair again, she said in a tremulous voice: 
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* I am afraid I have alarmed you both un- 
necessarily, but I could not help it. In my 
fear that Sir Charles Colville had recognised me 
I lost all command over myself, and uttered the 
words my heart prompted, without thinking of 
the effect they might produce upon you.' 

*But tell me, Florence,' said her father, 
timidly, * where did you meet Sir Charles Col- 
ville. He has never given me the slightest in- 
timation of ever having met you.' 

' And for the best possible reason,' interposed 
Sir Charles, ^because I was not aware of it 
myself 

* Will you not answer my question, Florence V 
said her father, peevishly. 

* I met Sir Charles at his own house,' replied 
Florence. 

^ At' my house T exclaimed Sir Charles. * You 
surprise me I It must have been amidst a 
crowd of visitors, or you must have been in a 
fancy dress.' 

* No,' said Florence, * I was in a plain dress, 
but under another name. You remember Miss 
Preston V 

* You Miss Preston 1' cried Sir Charles, in 
greater astonishment than ever. *No, no, it 
cannot be ! It is impossible!' 

^ You with Sir Charles as Miss Preston 1' said 
her father. * What do you mean, Florence V 
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* If you will patiently listen to me/ replied 
Florence, with a great effort to overcome her 
emotion, * I will fill up the account of my 
married life, of which I have hitherto said so 
little/ 

She then ran rapidly over the cause of her 
leaving her husband in London, and going she 
knew not whither ; of her chance of meeting 
with the coach going to Broadhurst; of her 
meeting with much kindness from her fellow- 
traveller, by whose aid she became housekeeper 
and governess in the house of an ojSicer at the 
coast-guard station ; of the death of the oflScer, 
and of her going to Sternhold House with his 
daughter and to take charge of a little boy who 
had been saved from a wreck; of her falling 
ill and being sent to the farm ; of her sudden 
departure from it to meet her husband in 
London. When she had told them all this, she 
added : * If I had not thought you had recog- 
nised me, Sir Charles, I would have still re- 
mained silent upon the painful subject.' 

' And you had charge of the poor little inno- 
cent, who, but for your illness, might have been 
now alive and well with us V said her father, in 
a tone of deep sorrow. 

* So I have been led to suppose,' answered 
Florence. 

She did not feel called upon to disclose the 
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£act of her having discovered at the time that 
the child was her own brother, or that it was 
her husband who went by the name of the silly 
shipwrecked man. She had declared to her 
husband that if he would do as she wished, and 
let her restore the child to her father, she would 
never mention his name in connection with it. 
She believed that at the time of his death he 
fully purposed acceding to her wish, and there- 
fore she was still bound to keep her promise. 
She felt persuaded he was not the principal in 
the cruel act, but could she have had the child 
given up to her that she might have restored 
him to his father, she would even have let the 
greater criminal escape from his well-merited 
punishment 

The hope of being able, through her husband's 
agency, to accomplish her purpose had now 
passed away for ever, and this added to her 
grief for his loss. Just before his accident he had 
assured her that the child was safe and well-cared 
for, and yet very shortly afterwards she heard 
from her cousin that her brother was dead and 
buried. There was some mystery about it which 
she could not understand, and which she now 
felt it must be the great object of her life to dis- 
cover, not only for the clearing up of her own 
doubts, but that she might see the principal 
actor in the wrong properly punished for his 
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offence. On every other point in reference to 
the wreck, except that which related to her 
husband, she spoke freely. Of the subordinate 
position she had held at the coast-guard station 
she had no other reason than the one arising 
from pride to be ashamed, and that had happily 
now no influence over her. 

When they had grown comparatively tranquil, 
and were about to part. Sir Charles Colville asked 
Mr. Penfold at what hour he proposed to leave 
London on the morrow; and on Mr. Penfold 
replying he thought about eight o'clock, he said 
he was afraid that would be too early for him, 
but that he would follow them in the course of 
the day. 

* I am afraid T cannot go to Broadhurst,' 
murmured Florence. 

* But you must, Florence !' cried her father. 
* I cannot go without you. I shall want to talk 
to you all the way down about the poor child.' 

^ Let me entreat you, Mrs. Ingleton/ said Sir 
Charles, * to go with your father ; he will greatly 
need your comfort by the way.' 

^ But how can I meet Miss Colville V mur- 
mured Florence. 

* I will not ask you to see her,' replied Sir 
Charles Colville, * until I have prepared her for 
your reception. There,' he continued, *it is 
settled. Now we will say good-bye for the 
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present, and while I write my letters you will 
return to your hotel and prepare for your 
journey.' 

In the course of the afternoon they were sur- 
prised by a visit from Mr. Henry Penfold. 
From what he had said to them a day or two 
since, they supposed he was in the country, at 
some considerable distance from London. Mr. 
Penfold, assisted by Reginald, was busy with 
his packing, and after a few words of greeting 
to his nephew, said he could not stop to say or 
hear more then, and left him with Florence, 
who happened to be alone, as Prudence was out 
making a few purchases to take to her friends 
at Broadhurst. This being of all chances just 
the one Mr. Henry Penfold most desired to 
meet with, he threw off all reserve, and in old 
familiar language said he was glad he had called 
when she was alone and disengaged, as he could 
now arrange with her about her return to the 
North, and offer her his best friendly services in 
anything he had power to do that she might 
wish to have done. 

' But I am not going to the North,' said 
Florence, 

'You do not purpose stopping in London 
alone, I hope V he rejoined. 

' No,' replied Florence ; ' I am going with my 
father to Broadhurst.' 
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^ With your father to Broadhurst !' echoed 
her cousin. ' Does he wish you to go there ? I 
should have thought he would he rather leaving 
it himself.' 

' Why so V said Florence, looking earnestly 
at him. 

'Oh, I have no particular reason for thinking 
80, only that the place must be rather dull and 
dreary to him, so shortly after what has hap- 
pened there,' replied her cousin. 

'But would the North be less so, do you 
think V asked Florence. 

* Perhaps not for him, but it would be more 
pleasant for me, as I should be often able to see 
you then. Do you know/ he said, *I have 
serious thoughts of giving up my rambling life, 
and once more settling down quietly near the 
old place.' 

* You would find me but poor company now,' 
said Florence. 

She did not know what his motive might 
be in becoming so attentive to her, but as he 
was much in her thoughts, and she believed he 
had the mystery in his hands which she so much 
desired to be able to discover, she was willing 
to bear with him for a time, and allow him un- 
checked to talk on as he chose. 

* Yes,' he replied, ' I should expect you would 
for a while be out of spirits ; but time, you 
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know, we are told, kills grief, so I shall hope that 
sooner or later you will be your own cheery 
self again, and we shall be to each other the 
same as we were in the good old times.' 

'We cannot recall the past/ remarked 
Florence. 

* But we can forget it/ he replied. 

* Not when its work is deeply engraven in the 
heart/ replied Florence. 

* And do you think time can have no in- 
fluence on your grief, Florence V he asked, 
supposing she had alluded to the death of her 
husband. 

*No/ replied Florence: 'lean- never forget 
the dark hour when I first heard of my father 
having been robbed of his child.' 

* Ah, without doubt that was a dark hour,' 
replied her cousin, with a momentary flush of 
excitement ; * but we must not think of that. 
It was a cruel river to bear him so rapidly away 
from us.' 

'And was it indeed the river?' asked 
Florence. 

' So it has been settled upon sworn evidence, 
as I have told you before,' replied her cousin ; 
* but we will not talk of it now. You will remem- 
ber what I have said about my desire to serve 
you ; and if you decide to go to Broadhurst, I 
may turn my steps in that direction, though I 
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shall not feel so much at home with you there 
as I hoped to do in the North/ 

' Did you say you would go to Broadhurst ?* 
asked Florence. 

' Do you wish me to go V he asked. 

* I cannot say I do at present/ replied 
Florence. 

' Then I will do a little work I have on hand 
in London first/ he replied. * And now, as I 
see you are all so busy here, I will say good-bye. 
Please tell my uncle I am rather in a hurry, or 
I would stop to have a little conversation with 
him when he was at leisure. Perhaps you will 
kindly say good-bye for me / and saying that, 
he left his cousin, not much advanced in 
her hoped-for discovery. 

At the appointed time on the following morn- 
ing, Mr. Penfold, with Florence, Prudence, and 
Reginald, left London for Broadhurst. By the 
way, the two latter learnt that the present visit 
to the South was not the first that Florence had 
made in the same direction. They did not hear 
so full an account of her previous residence 
there as her father and Sir Charles Colville had 
listened to, but they heard enough to fill them 
with surprise, and to prepare them for what was 
to follow. 

On reaching Broadhurst, they were, as. a 
matter of course, received with open arms by 
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their friends. The meeting between Mr. Pen- 
fold and his wife needs no description ; enough 
has been said of the mutual love and esteem 
they had for each other to leave no doubt on the 
mind of the reader as to its character. 

That between Mrs. Penfold and Florence, after 
the first little outbreak of excitement was over, 
was all that could be wished for, after their long 
separation and the trouble to which they had 
both of late been subjected, and which still 
pressed so heavily on their hearts. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

For some days after his return from London, 
Mr. Penfold spent much of his time with his 
wife and daughter within doors, in a state of 
nervous expectation of a visit from his solicitor, 
though he strove to disguise the state of his feel- 
ings from them. By a tacit understanding, 
they appeared desirous of keeping their con- 
versation aloof from any reference to the events 
of the last month or two. They felt that, how- 
ever much the remembrance of them filled 
their hearts, they could not speak of them 
without painful excitement. 

That the wearying constraint, under which 
circumstances had placed them, might be the 
less apparent, Mr. Penfold procured from the 
public library of the town a supply of new 
books ; and, while the ladies amused themselves 
with useful or fancy needlework, he read aloud, 
chiefly accounts of travels in foreign countries, 
where the manners and customs of the people 
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were very different from our own ; and thus, by 
bringing strange pictures before them, he was 
enabled not only to amuse them for the present, 
but to give them subjects for future conversa- 
tion, when they would otherwise have been silent 
or tempted to give utterance to thoughts which 
they each felt had better remain unspoken. 
Occasionally his audience was increased by two 
or more of his wife's sisters, and the interest of 
the book augmented by lively discussions and 
shrewd remarks upon its contents. 

Shortly after Mr. Penfold and his little party 
lefb London, Sir Charles Colville, having com- 
pleted the business that had detained him there, 
took his departure. On his reaching home, he 
found his sister and Captain Colville in the 
carriage-way at the bottom of the steps leading 
to the front entrance of the house. The captain 
was standing by the side of his horse, from 
which it appeared he had just dismounted, 
while the lady held an open letter in her hand. 

The sound of approaching wheels arrested 
their attention, and caused them to make a rapid 
change in their position. Ere the carriage had 
well stopped. Sir Charles was by their side, ex- 
claiming, in a bantering tone : * What, my brave 
cousin ! have I returned before I was expected, 
to find you carrying on a clandestine correspon- 
dence with my sister V 
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' Caught, caught V cried the captain ; * though 
I think you must admit that I have not been 
very sly about it/ 

* Sly or not/ rejoined Sir Charles, * I am 
very pleased to meet you here ; and, sister,' he 
added, * have you not one word of caution to 
give me for my leap from the carriage to receive 
your welcome on my return ?' 

' I think,' replied Miss Colville, ^ if you had 
a little more regard for your legs, they might 
repay you by a greater length of service/ 

* Very true, very true !' cried Sir Charles ; 
' and now for a hearty welcome all round/ That 
done, he continued : ^ And how have matters 
been progressing with you during the last two 
days — and how are my young friends at Broad- 
hurst ? I suppose you have seen them V 

' Yes,' replied his sister ; * and I have to tell 
you they are all well, and as busy as ever with 
their fancy-work for the bazaar. They have 
been with me the greater part of the morning, 
and only left about an hour since to attend a 
lecture on the sufferings animals are subjected 
to by thoughtless men and boys.' 

' A good subject for a lecture, I should think,' 
remarked Sir Charles ; * and if for thoughtless 
they would substitute heartless, I think the 
expression would not be less appropriate. 
But why are you here, cousin^ bridle in hand ? 
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Are you so pressed for time that you cannot 
send your horse to the stable for an hour or two X 

* I shall be very happy to spend an hour or 
two with you/ said the captain. ' I rode over 
to learn when you were expected home ; and 
thinking that Miss Colville might be a little 
dull in your absence, I borrowed a letter for her 
to look over, which I thought would amuse her.' 

' And from the commencement/ replied the 
lady, ' I think it is calculated to do so. But you 
must come in and get some luncheon, as we do not 
dine till seven o'clock.' 

* If you will let me have a cup of coflfee on 
the lawn, I will stop out in the open air with you.^ 

' And how has the news in the letter affected 
the man ?' asked Miss Colville. 

* Very slightly, I think,' said the captain, ' con- 
sidering the change it must produce in the brave 
fellow's fortune.' 

'You are talking riddles to me,' said Sir 
Charles, after taking a sip of his coffee. * Is it 
a private matter between you ? 

' By no means,' replied the captain ; ' it 
belongs to one of our men, a petty officer, who 
must have come under your notice. His name 
is Giles, and this is a letter from a solicitor of 
Exeter, to inform him that his uncle is dead, and 
that he has come into the third part of a fortune 
of not less than a hundred thousand pounds/ 
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* I had no idea/ said Miss Colville, ' that your 
men had such rich friends/ 

' I am afraid/ said the captain, * that this is 
not the rule, but the exception to it. From 
what I have been able to learn, it appears that 
Ned's father and the uncle who has just died were 
left by a father to the charge of a mother not 
over-remarkable for the careful manner in which 
she brought up her children. She died before 
either of them had passed his twentieth year, 
and left them but very little property to com- 
mence the battle of life. 

'Neds father, the younger son, not being 
fond of work, took a short cut to fortune and 
married a wife with money, and set about at once 
enjoying life. They lived freely, and apparently 
happily together for ten years, and having spent 
all their money, died, leaving their three boys 
with scarcely enough property to clothe them 
until they were able to provide for themselves. 
Ned was the eldest of the three, and as he had 
be6n always fond of the sea, was able to under- 
take the duties of a cabin boy on board a 
coasting vessel with pleasure. From that he 
entered the royal navy, where he h'ias continued 
afloat or ashore, a pattern to all who have come 
within the reach of his influence. He has not 
kept up any active correspondence with his 
brothers, but he says they are now doing pretty 
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well as under-hands in a wholesale house in Lon- 
don. So much for Ned and his brothers. 

* Meantime, the elder brother, the uncle of 
Ned, was growing as fond of accumulating 
money as his brother had appeared to be of 
scattering it abroad. He commenced his career 
at the lowest point in a surveyor's office, and 
worked his way up to the highest. Then, when 
he felt he was competent to manage a business 
for himself, he left his employer s office, and by 
the aid of a little money he had saved, often 
at the expense of his personal comfort, he 
started on his own account. 

' His next move was to meet with a lady with 
a little property, and tastes similar to those of his 
own, and as he was a rising man, he did not find 
it a difficult task. The lady saw that he was 
in a position to make her a comfortable home, 
and as the first bloom of youth had left her 
cheeks, she said * Yes ' to his rather business-like 
proposal, and they were married. 

* Marriage with a thrifty wife seemed to njake 
his office-work grow still more pleasant, and while 
his brother would have thoughtlessly employed 
three men to do the work of one, he was so 
prodigal of his own strength that he often, 
by working overtime, undertook to do the work 
of three. Careful in managing his money as 
)ie was in acquiring it, he found his balance at 
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his banker's constantly on the increase, although 
he not unfrequently effected purchases in' houses 
and land that went rapidly to increase his rent- 
roll. 

' When his brother died, and left his boys 
little but a starving life before them, so far was 
he from coming forward to take charge of them, 
or even assist in their education, that he abso- 
lutely for a time seemed resolved to ignore their 
existence, and, in the end, left them, as far as 
, he was concerned, to grow up in ignorance of 
even the elements of knowledge.' 

' But did the uncle and aunt continue their 
selfish way of living to the last V asked Miss 
ColviUe. 

* Yes, to the last hour, I believe/ replied the 
captain. ' The old lady died some months since, 
but neither of the nephews was invited to the 
funeral, because of the increased expense their 
presence would have occasioned.' 

' And he has left them the whole of his pro- 
perty V said Sir Charles, inquiringly. 

* Yes, 1 believe, to the last shilling,' replied 
the captain. ' And now, if they had grown up 
in the ignorance in which he left them, his sel- 
fishly acquired fortune might in their hands 
prove rather a curse than a blessing.' 

* It is a great pity they were not properly 
educated,' said Miss Colville. 
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* Yes,' replied the captain ; ' if a few hundreds 
had been devoted to that purpose, some years 
since, they would have understood better how to 
use aright the power they now possess for good 
or evil in the influence they will exercise upon 
their fellow-men/ 

* I trust you are not expecting they will com- 
mence a life of folly and intemperance,' observed 
Sir Charles. 

* No/ replied the captain. * With good ad- 
visers, they will do well, if I may judge of the 
others by the specimen we have here.' 

* I suppose the station will hardly hold him 
now until he gets his dischaige T said Miss Col- 
viUe. 

^He appeared a little flushed and excited/ 
replied the captain, " when he handed me the 
letter ; but, poor feUow, his late accident appears 
to have pulled him down very much. He did 
iiot» however, seem anxious to get away finom his 
old quarters, though I spoke to him about his 
diseharge tt&m the sexvioe^* 

^ And now/ said Sir Ohades, ' since I have 

listened patiently to yoor story, I must daim 

your attaitioa to one I have to relate to you ; 

and 1 promise you, bdK>re I begiuj, that if 1 

have be^DL a little suiprised aind imter^ted with 

jpoor tale^ you will be giDeatly so with 
juifie.^ 
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'You speak rather confidently, my good 
brother,' said Miss Colville. 

' Not more than you will say I am justified 
in doing/ rejoined her brother, * when you have 
heard me. The greater part of what I have 
to say should be for your private ear ; but as it 
is a matter which must shortly come before the 
captain, I think it will be as well that he should 
hear at once.' 

The captain looked earnestly and inquiringly 
at his cousin, as if he would have said, ' What 
is coming now ? No private scandal, I hope.' 

* You need not be alarmed, captain,' said Sir 
Charles, with a light laugh, as if he had divined 
his thoughts. ' You will see that it does not 
very much concern you. I have^ only to tell 
my sister, in the first place, I met Miss Preston 
in London, and that she is now again in Broad - 
hurst.' 

' You are surely jesting,' said Miss Colville. 

* You shall hear how I met her, and why she 
is now here.' 

He then went over the circumstances in con- 
nection with his meeting with Mr. Penfold and 
Florence in London, and concluded by saying 
that, as Mr. Penfold was very anxious to keep 
his daughter with him, he had joined him in his 
wish that she would accompany him to Broad- 
hurst, instead of immediately returning to the 
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North, as she had purposed doing. As might 
have been expected, the recital filled the listeners 
with astonishment, and so much so on the part 
of Miss Colville, that when her brother finished 
his narrative she sat silently thinking, before 
she ventured to speak. 

* She must be a strange, romantic girl, to act 
as she has done,' observed the captain. 

'Perhaps so,' said Sir Charles, 'but she is 
evidently a lady of strong and impulsive feel- 
ings ; and it is not improbable, I think, that 
the first imprudent step she took, in leaving 
her father, led naturally to all that has fol- 
lowed. It is a sad story from beginning to end.' 

* But I am afraid,' said Miss Colville, hesi- 
tatingly, 'that her coming here will not tend 
to brighten it.' 

* I trust,' said Sir Charles, inquiringly, * that 
you do not think I acted unwisely in helping 
to bring her down with her father f 

' I am afraid,' replied his sister, ' that when 
she looks around her here, and remembers the 
humiliating, I may almost say servile, position 
she lately occupied, it will not repay her for 
the sacrifice she has made to please her &ther 
or you.' 

*0f one thing only,' said Sir Charl^ *did 
she appear afraid, and that was not how she 
would feel towards others, but how others 
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would feel towards her ; and I may as well 
confess the truth at once, and tell you that 
she mentioned your name as an obstacle to 
her coming. I think she felt that you would 
not like to see her, and that that might give 
rise to some unpleasantness between us.' 

' I do not know why she should fear that/ 
said Miss Colville. * If she knew me as well as 
I think I know myself, she would see that it 
would take a great deal more than her presence 
here to cause any serious difference between us.' 

'You will not object to call upon her?' asked 
her brother. 

* Not in the least,* was the ready reply. * I 
was not alluding to my feelings, but to hers. 
As far as she is herself concerned, I think she 
is greatly to be pitied.' 

* Spoken like a brave girl and my sister,' cried 
Sir Charles. * And you,' he said to his cousin, 
*will, I know, do your best to keep her from 
meeting with any annoyance from your men.' 

*You need fear nothing of that sort from 
them,' said the captain, ' as I know there is not 
one of them that does not hold her in the 
highest esteem as the attendant of their old 
officer and the guardian of his child.' 

* Then to-morrow we will call upon Mr. 
Penfold,' said Sir Charles, * when I trust Mrs. 
Ingleton will be able to see us. Ah 1 who have 
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we- here V he added, rising from his seat, as he 
saw a light open carriage approaching with three 
ladies in it ; * as I live/ he cried, ' it is Mrs. 
Wilton and our two young friends from Mr. 
Penfold r 

*Ah !' cried Mrs. Wilton, *so I have nicely 
caught you, Sir Charles. My young friends 
here told me you were expected home this 
afternoon, and so I determined to drive over. 
They wished to persuade me not to do so, but 
you know, when once I have made up my mind 
to do a thing I am not easily turned aside from 
it, as I have proved to Miss Colville during your 
absence.' 

' What have we in hand now V asked the 
captain. 

*0h, nothing for you to take part in,' sail 
Mrs. Wilton. * I have long since given you up 
as incorrigible. You promised to help me very 
much with our meeting this afternoon, and when 
you should have been walking gravely towards 
the hall, I saw you mount your horse and ride 
off in the opposite direction— as swift asthewind, 
I was going to say.' But suddenly breaking off 
from the captain, she turned to Sir Charles, and 
said : * Do you know, I want you, as a great 
favour, to come to our meeting this even- 
ing.' 

* This evening V echoed Sir Charles, turning 
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from a little tSte-a-t^te he was having with 
Ruth. 

* Yes ; this evening at eight o'clock/ repeated 
Mrs. Wilton. 

*I thought/ replied Sir Charles, 'you said 
the meeting had taken place this afternoon V 

' And it did so/ said the lady ; ' hut when we 
found at the appointed time so few people 
assembled, my brother, after having spoken a 
few words, proposed to adjourn it till eight 
o'clock in the evening.' 

* And so because the captain has played you 
false, you turn to me for support ?' rejoined Sir 
Charles. 

* No, not quite for that reason,' retorted Mrs. 
Wilton. ' As you know, I was even anxious to 
keep you from your London journey until after 
the meeting, that we might have you at it.' 

' You say we,' observed Sir Charles ; ' am I to 
understand from that that the young ladies are 
as earnest about it as yourself V 

* Oh yes, Sir Charles,' cried Eose ; ' I cannot 
tell you how very anxious we are about it.' 

' Mrs. Wilton must be very proud of her 
recruits,' said Sir Charles, as he looked inquiringly 
at Ruth. 

'We can do but very little ourselves,' said 
that young lady ; * but I very heartily join with 
Bose in her anxiety for its success.' 
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' If yoa win aaj yes,' said Mis. Wilton, ' I 
need not ask IGss ColTiUe, as I know sbe would 
have been with us this aftemocm if she had not 
been expecting yoa home.' 

' And will yoa not accept an excuse from me 
on the same ground V asked Captain Colville. 

'Not exactly on the same ground, captain,' 
retorted Mrs. Wilton, 'though it might be 
something in connection with it ;' and as she 
spoke she glanced toward Miss Colville. 

' We do not dine till seven o'clock,' observed 
that lady. 

'Leave the dessert till after the meeting,' 
suggested Mrs. Wilton. 

' Do please come,' urged Rose and Ruth. 

' I have had rather a hard day of it so &r,' 
said Sir Charles, ' but I must not be deaf to so 
many kind entreaties.' 

' Having such a leader,' said the captain, ^ I 
cannot do less than promise to make up formy 
remissness this afternoon by my attendance in 
the evening.' 

' Thank you. Sir Charles, a thousand times,' 
said Mrs. Wilton ; ' and now, as I have other 
friends to call upon, I will say good-bye for the 
present. Remember,' she cried, as the carriage 
drove off, * eight o'clock — ^not a minute later.' 

' The little lady is full of life this afternoon/ 
said the captain. 
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* A little eccentric/ said Sir Charles. 

' She has been too anxious about this meeting 
and the work for the bazaar/ said Miss Colville, 
* and I am afraid she would have broken down, 
in the midst of her work if it had not been for 
her two youthful assistants/ 

' You will stop and dine with us, captain V said 
Sir Charles. 

' Much obliged. Yes, if you please,' returned 
the captain. 

In due time the meeting took place, and the 
languid attendance of the good people of Broad- 
hurst in the afternoon was compensated for in 
the evening. Mrs. Wilton had taken care to let 
it go abroad that Sir Charles Colville, with 
several of his friends, would be present, and that 
the rising and eloquent clergyman from the 
North would address the meeting. The con- 
sequence of this was, that many who did not 
take much interest in the question to be dis- 
cussed were greatly interested in it when they 
knew it would be attended by the Slite of the 
place and neighbourhood. 

The whole went off, as might have been 
expected under the favourable circumstances of 
the evening, very well indeed. Sir Charles 
Colville was called upon to say a few words, but 
as he had come unprepared for such a task, he 
begged to be excused, until Ruth, who sat next 
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to him, with a winning smile, whispered some- 
thing in his ear, when he immediately rose from 
his seat, and, as if inspired for the occasion, 
spoke so earnestly in his pity for the poor 
suffering animals, and contempt for those who 
caused their suffering, that, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, he brought down the 
house, or, in other words, was loudly cheered by 
the assembled company, when he again resumed 
his seat, to receive the quiet congratulations of 
Kuth upon the effect he had produced. 

* If I have been enabled to give you even the 
least pleasure in speaking I shall be more than 
content,' he whispered in return. 

Ruth blushed, but she could not reply, for at 
that moment Mr. Pearce rose to address the 
meeting, and as she knew that Bose would be 
greatly interested in his speech, she was not 
slow to give him her best attention, and by her 
example enforce silence on all around her ; and 
she had reason to be gratified with the result, 
as the speech was one of the best that had been 
made, and had the advantage of being listened 
to with the greatest attention. 

As the evening promised to be very fine, 
there were few carriages in waiting, most of the 
company preferring to walk the little distance 
between the hall and their several homes. Mr. 
Pearce was to stop for the night with his sister, 
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Mrs. Wilton, and as she lived close to the tem- 
porary abode of Mr. Penfold, it was but natural 
that, as Eose and Euth were under her pro- 
tection, she and her brother should walk with 
them. At the same time Sir Charles Colville, 
with his sister, seeing that the path by the sea 
would not take them far out of their way, set 
out in the same direction. 

During this walk it was perhaps not altogether 
accidental that Sir Charles Colville had man^ 
remarks to make which appeared especially 
intended for the ear of Ruth, as also that Rose 
had several questions to ask Mr. Pearce which 
obliged her to keep very near to him ; while 
the captain and Miss Colville were interchanging 
their thoughts upon the beauty of a large vessel 
which was sailing along at a little distance from 
the shore through the swelling waves, which 
looked as if burnished with gold and silver by 
the soft light of the bright full moon. 

Had Mrs. Wilton been questioned upon her 
own feelings on that evening's walk, she might 
have said she did not feel quite at home ; but 
that, as it did not last for any length of time, 
she supposed she must not complain, though 
there was no disguising the fact that she was 
the odd one of the party. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Sm CHAELEa CoLViLLE was very eameat with 
his sistFer the next morning at the breakfast- 
table, that she should keep her promise of the 
previous afternoon, and be ready to go with him 
to take up Captain Colville and call upon Mr. 
Penfold. 

' But you will not go before four o'clock in the 
afternoon V remarked Miss Colville. 

' Tea ; long before that time,' replied her 
brother ; ' for I intend being there between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, You know w© are 
not expected to make a very formal visit, but 
one simply in a quiet, friendly way, to inquire 
how the ladies and Mr. Penfold feel after their 
journey of yesterday.* 

'Nbt TQ-Qcti longer than yours, brother/ oh- 
{ served Miss Colville. 

' Ohj' replied Sir Charles, ' but I am strong 
ind well, with nothing, thank my stars, to be 
r thoughful about.' 
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' Nothing, brother V said Miss Colville, in- 
quiringly. 

' Well/ replied Sir Charles, with a smile, ' I 
think, when I look around me and see what 
some men are called upon to bear, I may in 
truth say nothing. Of course, there are little 
worries and vexations common to all men, from 
which I, like my neighbours, cannot hope to 
escape; but such trifles are not worth a moment's 
consideration, in comparison with the trouble 
that Mr. Penfold is called upon to bear, not 
only on his own account, but on those with 
whom he is so nearly connected, and about 
whose health I am afraid he has good reason to 
be very anxious.' 

* But there are other causes, brother,' said his 
sister, * from which anxiety may arise, of a less 
serious nature, though very perplexing, if not in 
time foreseen, to be provided against. You 
know, brother,' she continued, laying her hand 
gently on his arm, after they had risen from the 
table, * we have spent much time together, and 
I suppose it is on that account that I have 
learnt to study the slightest change in your 
daily life, to discover in what way you can be 
made most happy.' 

* I am aware of your kind thoughts and your 
good intentions, sister,' said Sir Charles ; * but 
you as well know that it will be no new thing for 
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me to tell you that your over-caution for my wel- 
fare often produces the very opposite effects you 
expect to see result from it. Tou caution me 
when T am sailing with a summer breeze not 
to put up too much sail on my yacht, and I 
answer you by immediately crowding up every 
stitch I can lay my hands upon. Tou caution 
me when I am on my hunter not to take a ven- 
turesome leap, and I go out of my way to find 
a five- barred gate to jump over/ 

' You tell me so/ said Miss Colville, * but I 
know you do not act so rashly in opposition to 
me/ 

*No, not in opposition to you/ replied Sir 
Charles, laughing, * but only just to show you 
that in such matters I must be permitted to 
exercise my own judgment^ and take care of my 
own bones/ 

* I think you will never cease to be the boy 
you were when you used to be with us in your 
school holidays/ said Miss Colville, joining in 
the laugh against herself. 

'And what danger ahead has my careful 
sister seen now,' asked Sir Charles, ' to think 
that I have cause to fear ? 

' No real danger that I am aware of,' replied 
his sister ; ' I only just wish you to understand 
that T think if you would keep a sound heart 
Ja your body, you will do well not to trust your- 
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self too much in the company of a certain young 
]ady whom I need not name/ 

* Unless you do name her/ said Sir Charles, 
playfully, ' I am afraid, out of the number your 
words have conjured up before me, I shall have 
some difficulty in making the discovery for my- 
self ; for, believe me, sister, I have not yet 
found the soft part of my heart that is open 
to receive the impression I suppose you allude 
to/ 

* The danger from a pitfall is increased/ said 
his sister, * if you do not know of its existence, 
and yet are rash enough to walk out in the 
dark/ 

' Now, sister,' said Sir Charles, ' do please tell 
me what you are driving at, and if I am dis- 
posed to walk in the dark, do not revenge your- 
self upon me by indulging in dark sayings. 
Please tell me, without more ado, the name of 
the enchantress you would warn me against/ 

' I would have you beware of yourself,' said 
his sister, * and not suffer that heart of yours to 
become entangled in a way that might puzzle 
you to set it free again/ 

* But suppose I had met with a young lady — 
I must be content with the supposition, since 
you will not tell me her name — suppose, then, 
that I had met with one whose personal appear- 
ance and mental qualifications I could highly 
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approve, would you insinuate that I should be 
in danger of losing my heart, because 1 in- 
dulged in a little pleasantry with her ?' 

'I think your position would be like the 
child and the fire/ replied Miss Colville. * It 
would be dangerous to play with it.' 

* Then/ said her brother, ' for fear of future 
consequences, you would have me turn from 
present agreeable sensations V 

* Brother,' said Miss Colville, more seriously 
than she had yet spoken, ' I see you will pur- 
posely not understand me. But if you will 
think for a moment, you must be aware I have 
observed that you have become greatly attached 
to Mr. Penfold and his friends.' 

* Oh, I see 1' cried Sir Charles, * Rose Brough- 
ton is the lady in question.' 

* Not Rose, but Ruth,' rejoined Miss Colville. 

* Now, sister,' said Sir Charles, * if you had 
spoken plainly at first, I would have answered 
you as plainly, and to the purposa You are 
afraid I am forming an attachment for Ruth 
which can only lead to vexation and disappoint- 
ment. I do not know what your means of 
forming a judgment on the question are. It 
may be that you know she is already engaged 
to another ; but if you can prove the fact to my 
satisfaction, I will at once confess that I am 
beaten, and bow to your superior knowledga' 
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' You mistake me, brother/ said Miss Colville. 
'I have no reason to think that she is en- 
gaged, or anything of the kind. As I said 
before, it is not against the lady I would 
caution you, butj against yourself. I need not 
remind you that your close acquaintance with 
the family is of very short duration, and short 
as that has been, you have, during the whole of 
the time, been in an unnatural state of excite- 
ment. It may be that what you may say or 
do now, your calmer judgment will approve ; 
but 1 have myself so much doubt upon the 
subject, that I could not forbear giving you a 
few words of warning.' 

, * Blindly to save me from future perplexities,' 
said Sir Charles. * Well,' he continued, ' I am 
now, as I ever have been, grateful to you for 
your care of me mentally and physically ; and 
now, only say you will be ready to go with mie 
at eleven o'clock, and I promise you I will avoid 
even the shadow of mischief. I shall order the 
carriage,' he added, as he left the room. 

Miss Colville raised no objection to her 
brother's proposal, and shortly after eleven 
o'clock, having taken up Captain Colville, they 
were on their way to make the desired call. 

On entering the drawing-room they found 
there only Mr. and Mrs. Penfold, with Maud and 
Prudence, Bose and Euth having gone to Mrs. 
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Wilton to assist her in preparing her list of the 
articles to be sent forthwith to the bazaar at 
Exeter. 

Florence, they learnt, had been down to break- 
fast, but afterwards feeling weary and unfit for 
conversation, had retired alone to the quiet of 
her own room. They also saw that Mr. Penfold 
was doing his best to counteract the influence of 
the dark heavy mental atmosphere around him, 
but with what success they could not tell, as 
Mrs. Penfold 8 manner was, especially in the 
presence of strangers, always so quiet and un- 
demonstrative. 

The entrance of Sir Charles Colville was like 
a burst of sunshine lighting up a dark valley. 
After a few inquiries of how the journey of 
yesterday had been accomplished, he commenced 
to talk lightly of passing events, of the state of 
the country, and of the prospect of an early and 
plentiful harvest, and so on, from theme to 
theme, obliging Mr. Penfold not only to listen 
to his lively remarks, but also to take part in 
the conversation himself. 

In the presence of Mrs. Penfold he was care- 
ful to avoid making any allusion to her late 
trouble ; and in consequence, although his mind 
was still full of the surprise he had met with in 
London, he scarcely mentioned the name of the 
great city, lest he should unconsciously touch 
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upon some painful subject in connection with 
late events. Nor was Captain Colville ujamind- 
ful, on bis part, of what a little innocent and 
amusing conversation can do to cheer and enliven 
the hearts of mourners. 

During Mr. Penfold's absence from home, the 
captain 9 with Sir Charles and Miss Colville, had 
been constant visitors to the house, and the 
gentlemen, when feeling themselves unable to 
cope with the serious tone of Mrs. Penfold's 
mind, had left her to the care of Miss Colville, 
while they, at a distance, as it were, strove to 
drive away the gloom of the house by keeping 
up a lively, though not very noisy, conversation 
with Maud and her younger sisters. Rose and 
Ruth. But as the two young ladies were gene- 
rally deeply engaged in their needle-work, the 
chief conversation was, on the part of the cap- 
tain more particularly, with Maud. 

As the visit on the present occasion was chiefly 
for the purpose of introducing Miss Colville to 
Mrs. Ingleton, after some little time had passed, 
Prudence rose from the side of Miss Colville, 
with whom she had been in earnest conversation, 
and left the room, when the latter said aloud, in 
answer to an inquiring look from her brother : 

' I have asked Prudence to go to Mrs. Ingle- 
ton, to learn if she will see me in her room, as 
I have a great wish to meet her ; and I thought 
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it would perhaps be better for me to go to her, 
than to ask her to come to me, as she is so 
poorly this morning/ 

Sir Charles said : * I think you have acted 
very judiciously/ and then turned again to con- 
tinue a conversation with his host, who, on his 
part, murmured : 

* Thank you, thank you. Miss Colville/ 

In a few minutes Prudence returned, and 
said, * Yes, she will be pleased to see you,' and 
then with Miss Colville again left the room. 

Shortly afterwards the door was again opened, 
but instead of the return of Miss Colville and 
Prudence, there appeared the smiling faces of 
Hose and Ruth. 

' Why, what in the name of goodness brings 
you back so soon ?' exclaimed Maud. ' I thought 
you had heaps of work to do, and would stop 
with Mrs. Wilton for lunch ?* 

* And we have heaps of work to do, Maud,' 
said Hose ; * and I really do not know when we 
shall finish. We have so many things con- 
tinually coming in, and we do not know where 
the half of them come from, and we have to sort 
them all out, and ticket tiiem with the.prioe.' 

'Then why did you come back so aeon?' 
asked Maud. 

' We found by oxir list, when we came to look 
carefully over it^' replied Kose^ 'that we had 
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Dot all our things with us, so we came back to 
look for them.' 

* You did not see the carriage at the door V 
said Maud. 

* Yes, we did, Maud ; and that is why we 
came in now,' said Rose. ' I want to speak to 
Miss Colville.' 

* If you will wait a few minutes,' observed Sir 
Charles, who had turned from Mr. and Mrs. 
Penfold to greet the new-comers, ' she will be 
here again.' 

Bose ran up to Mrs. Penfold, and bending 
her knees until they reached the footstool at 
her feet, whispered something in her ear which 
caused a smile to appear on her lips like the 
evening star through the rent of a dark cloud. 
There was a look of mischief on the face of 
Maud as she directed the eyes of the captain 
towards Sir Charles Colville, who was standing 
near to Ruth, as if totally unconscious that any 
one else was in the room besides themselves. 

It was but a momentary absence of mind, but 
it was long enough for the captain to remark, 
and to cause him to rally his cousin upon the 
fact shortly afterwards. 

* Come, Ruth,' said Rose, returning to her 
sister's side, * we must not waste our time, or 
we shall be called seriously to account for it. 
Will you just run upstairs and search the 
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drawers for the missing thlDgs, while I stop 
here to speak to Miss Colville ? 

' If you wish to go yourself/ remarked Sir 
Charles, ' I will keep my sister here until your 
return/ 

* Oh, thank you/ cried Rose, * then we wiU 
both go together/ 

Sir Charles was about to make some further 
remark when the door was again opened, and 
Prudence, with Miss Colville and Florence, 
entered the room. 

Mr. Penfold was so much pleased to see his 
daughter, that he hastily left his chair, and, 
taking her by the hand, exclaimed : 

* I cannot tell you, Florence, what a load of 
anxiety your appearance here amongst us has 
taken oflf my mind,' 

And without giving any one else time to 
speak, he continued leading Florence toward 
the captain, as he said : ' Allow me, Captain 
Colville, to have the pleasure of introducing my 
daughter to you.' 

* I shall be most happy to make her acquaint- 
ance,' said the captain, taking her hand in his 
own, and giving it a sailor-like shake. 

' Or rather to renew it. Captain Colville,' re- 
joined Florence, in a low voice. Then after a 
pause, she added, with an effort : ' The past is 
very painful to look back upon, but 1 trust I 
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can think of it without shame with respect to 
the time I spent at your station/ 

* You must think of it with pride/ said the 
captain, with much emotion, * for they were all 
very proud of you there.' 

Those of the party who were the least excited 
by the passing scene exerted themselves to do 
away with, as quickly as possible, its painful 
character ; so that each one had some remark 
to make about a change in the weather, which 
appeared to be about to take place, or the 
strange figures many of the visitors at the sea- 
side made of themselves, evidently not so much 
for their personal comfort, as to be gazed upon 
by curious or admiring eyes. 

The eflTect of these laudable exertions soon 
became apparent. The tones of a single voice 
were lost in the general hum that began to 
prevail in the discussion of trifles which no 
one cared a straw about. After a lengthened 
and satisfactory visit. Sir Charles Colville, with 
his sister and cousin, took their leave in the 
ordinary way, as if nothing in particular had 
occurred during the time they had spent to- 
gether. As Sir Charles left the room, Mr. Pen- 
fold could not forbear from giving him one more 
hearty shake of the hand, as he said : 

' Every time I see you. Sir Charles, I leave 

VOL. m. 49 • 
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you poorer than I was before, for benefits re- 
ceived without the means of repaying you.' 

* I oblige myself by obliging you/ whispered 
Sir Charles, as he left the room. 

When they were gone, Florence threw herself 
at her father's feet, and, clasping his knees, gave 
vent to her overcharged heart in a flood of tears. 
Those who saw her so humble herself could not 
question her repentance for the errors of her 
youth, or doubt the sincerity of the grief that so 
crushed her to the earth. Each one looked on 
her with pity, but they had not all alike the 
s^me mode of expressing their sympathy. 

* l$o one can help feeling very soiTy for her,' 
whispered Maud to Prudence ; * but if it were 
my case, I would not ask any one for their pity, 
or even let them see I wanted it. How could 
I, when I should be glad that my brute of a 
husband was dead, and out of my sight for ever V 

* But if you had once loved him/ rejoined 
Prudence, ' you might be disposed to look less 
sternly on his faults.' 

' Not while I was smarting for them,' said 
Maud. 

* Dear me !' said Kose, * what will Mrs. Wilton 
say to us for stopping away so long ? Come, 
Ruth,' she cried, * we will go and have a good 
search for the missing things.' 

As they went upstairs, Ruth said : 
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* Do you know, Rose, if I were Mrs. Ingleton, 
I think I should wish to die. It seems so dread- 
ful that she should have been neglected by one 
for whose loss she so sincerely mourns.' 

* But perhaps he was not quite so bad as we 
have supposed he was/ said Rose. 

* Oh, here are the things 1' she cried, ^ all tied 
up neatly together, and put away carefully by 
you.' 

* Yes, I remember now,' said Ruth, * but I 
had quite forgotten them.' 

' You forget a great many things, I think/ 
said Rose, playfully. ' I trust there is no press- 
ing cause for it.' 

' I think,' replied Ruth, * we had better make 
haste and get back to Mrs. Wilton ;' and as she 
spoke, she caught up the little parcel, and ran 
quickly down the stairs with it. 

As soon as Rose and Ruth had left the room, 
Mr. Penfold took up the book in which he had 
been reading when the visitors were announced, 
and said : 

*You will not leave us again for your own 
room, I trust, Florence.' 

' No, pray do not !' urged Mrs. Penfold. * I 
should be very much pleased if you would come 
and sit by me, and listen to the reading.' 

* I will do as you wish,' said Florence, with a 
faint smile ; ' but if I appear a little absent, you 
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must please excuse me, as I am afraid I shall 
make but a poor listener/ 

* I find/ remarked Maud, * that if I rub my 
hands very hard together, it keeps me very 
attentive, and wide awake/ 

* I am not sleepy/ sighed Florence. 

* No, dear,' whispered Prudence ; ' I wish you 
were.* 

* Are we all ready V asked Mr. Penfold ; and, 
without waiting for an answer, he forthwith 
commenced to read a new story. 

While these incidents were following each 
other in the drawing-room at Broadhurst, Regi- 
nald had taken the opportunity of going to the 
coastguard station to see his old friend, now no 
longer, as he supposed, to be called Ned Giles, 
as he had heard the good news that he had be- 
come suddenly a rich man. He found him by 
the entrance-gate, pacing to and fro, and stop- 
ping each time that he reached the end of lus 
walk nearest the parade, and looking earnestly 
towards it before taming to retrace his 
steps, 

' I am come,' said Reginald, approadung him, 
unseen, £nom the opposite diiection, ' to congratu- 
late you on your good foitone — ^I will not say 
Xed, as of old^ as that most be quite oat of 
place now/ 

^ Ah, I am glad to see yoa back again, sir/ 
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was the quick reply. ' I have missed you very 
much while you have been away/ 

* But you have good news for me on my re- 
turn/ said Reginald. ^ You are a rich man now, 
1 hear.* 

' I don't care that for it!* and he snapped his 
fingers, to show at what rate he held the idea of 
being rich. * I only want just enough to pay 
my way and be independent of everything but 
my own arms and legs/ 

* You will have a little care for your head, I 
hope/ said Reginald. 

'Well, I don't know,' said Ned. 'I fancy 
there is very little in that that would be much 
good to me or anybody else, though I suppose 
I ought to make something of it now. But tell 
me, have you brought any good news from 
London ? I hear that the husband of Mr. Pen- 
fold's daughter that you went to see is dead.' 

* Yes,' replied Reginald ; ' I am very sorry to 
say he is : and if you will sit down for a few 
minutes, I will tell you all I have heard about 
him and his wife, Mrs. Ingleton.' 

' I am expecting the captain,' said Ned, * but 
I will sit down and listen to you ;' and atten 
tively he did listen as Reginald unfolded before 
him his experiences of London. But when he 
came to hear of the revelation which had been 
made to the speaker in his journey to Broad- 
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hurst, he sprang from his seat, and exclaimed : 
* Good God ! you don't mean to tell me that the 
person we had here, and knew as Miss Preston, 
was the daughter of Mr. Penfold V 

^ Yes, the very same,' said Reginald, following 
Ned's example, and getting on his feet ; ' but 
you seem even more surprised than I was, and 
to be sure you may well be, as I did not know 
her as Miss Preston.' 

* No,' said Ned, thoughtfully ; ^she was gone 
long before you came here. But is it quite 
true V 

* Yes, quite,' replied Reginald, wondering 
why his friend should be so excited about 
it. 

* And where is she now V asked Ned, trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

'With her father on the parade,' was the 
reply. 

' What ! here in Broadhurst V cried Ned ; 
' and is she as poor now as when she was here 
before V 

' Oh no 1' replied Reginald ; * since then an 
old gentleman has died and left her a great 
property.' 

As he finished speaking Captain Colville rode 
up to the gate, and having given his horse in 
charge to one of his men who came out to meet 
him, he said to Reginald : 
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* Ah 1 SO you have come to congratulate your 
old friend on his good fortune/ 

' Yes/ replied Keginald ; * but he does not 
appear to value it/ 

' He will know better/ said the captain, 
* when he discovers the power it will give him 
to do as he likes.. Well, my good fellow/ he 
continued, addressing Ned, ' I am told you 
wished to speak to me/ 

' I did, sir/ replied Ned ; ' but I am all in such 
a storm up here,' and he put his hand to his 
forehead, * that I hardly know what I wanted to 
say to you/ 

' Why, what is wrong there ? Have you been 
trying to break that because you could not suc- 
ceed with your leg V 

* I have just been telling him of the news I 
heard yesterday on my way from London/ said 
Eeginald. 

* And that was more then he was prepared 
for, I suppose,' said the captain ; ' but of course it 
will be but a nine days' wonder. And so you 
wanted to see me for something more than about 
your discharge ? he said to Ned. 

' * Yes, sir,' replied Ned. ' I want to ask you to 
speak a good word for me to Sir Charles Colville. 
The captain of his yacht tells me he is getting a 
little too old to manage such a craft as the 
lively Nancy, and I have been thinking if Sir 
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Charles will take me as his captain and let the 
old man have^ the pay, it would uncommonly 
well suit all parties.' 

'But/ said Captain Colville, *you must find 
something better to do with your time than 
managing a pleasure-yacht.' 

* But I don't want anything better, sir/ said 
Ned. 

* I will speak to Sir Charles about it/ said 
the captain ; ' but I am afraid he will not listen 
to me. With respect to your discharge from 
the service, I think you may expect it down in 
the course of a day or two. Is there anything 
more you wish to say to me ?' 

* Only, sir,' said Ned, * when the lawyer writes 
to me again, I shall be glad if you will take the 
letter and answer it.' 

*But you must instruct me what to say/ 
replied the captain. 

* Just what you think is best, sir,' said Ned ; 

* and you won't forget to speak to Sir Charles^ 
will you ?' 

' No ; I will not forget that,' said the captain, 

* and we can talk about the letter when it 
comes,' and as Ned was trying to thank him, he 
mounted his horse and rode away. 

' And have you found out anything more 
about that silly fellow — or rogue of a fellow, I 
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don't know which — that we saved from the 
wreck V asked Ned. 

* No, not a word,' replied Reginald. 

' Well; said Ned, ' I don't think it much 
signifies now, as we know too well all about 
the poor little fellow.' 

' Yes, indeed,' said Reginald, with a deep 
sigh ; ' and I have been miserable about it in 
London because, before I went, I thought I 
should find out something more about it there ; 
but I soon discovered my mistake, for I could 
not meet with a single person who had ever 
heard a word about it. But when I was giving 
all up in despair, I heard the voice again that I 
told you about ; and now I am in better spirits 
than I was, and can think quietly about all that 
has puzzled me so much in connection with 
the river in the North.' 

* I am glad of that,' said Ned ; * but I think 
you should not make too much of your dreams, 
as you know you can't always depend on them.' 

' No ; but it is not altogether a dream/ said 
Reginald, * for sometimes, when I am wide 
awake, he seems to come by my side and 
whisper in my ear : ** I am not dead. Come 
and look at me, and you will see I am 
alive." ' 

As he was becoming nervous and agitated, 
Ned said : 
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* You must not talk like that, or you will 
make yourself ill again. If I could only think 
the little fellow was still alive, I would go with 
you all the world over ,to find him. But we 
know where he is, and it's no use looking for 
him anywhere else.' 

* I am afraid you are right,' replied Reginald, 
very sorrowfully ; * but, you know, we cannot 
drive our dreams away from us, or help think- 
ing of them sometimes.' 

* No,' said Ned ; * but when they deal with 
impossible things, we must not make ourselves 
miserable about them.' 

* When I try not to think about them, or 
him,' replied Reginald, * I am more miserable 
than ever.' 

* Do you ever talk to Mr. Penfold about them 
now V asked Ned. 

* No ; nor anyone else, besides you,' replied 
Reginald. 

' I am glad of that,' said Ned. * But, tell 
me,* he continued, as if the idea had suddenly 
occurred to him, * did Mrs. Ingleton know the 
little fellow was her brother when she had 
charge of him ?* 

* Oh dear, no ; how should she V said Ra- 
nald. 

* I don't know,' replied Ned ; ^ but it seems 
all so strange, that I feel as if I was in a dream 
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now, and should not be surprised at anything 
you told me.' 

After a little more conversation of a like kind 
had taken place between them, Ned was called 
away to some special duty, and Reginald walked 
slowly and dreamily back to his friends on the 
parade. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A WEEK from the day of his return from London^ 
Mr. Penfold, after luncheon, instead of, as he had 
done on previous days, going with the ladies to 
the drawing-room to resume his reading, ex- 
cused himself on the plea that he had a letter 
or two to write, and went to his own room. 
The strain upon his mind, owing to the state of 
expectancy in which for the last week he had 
been living, of hearing from his solicitor, or Mr. 
Price, was becoming almost more than he could 
bear* 

Everything appeared to be conspiring to tiy 
his strength of mind and body to the uttermost 
In the first place, he thought Broadhurst did not 
agree with him. The air appeared much wanner 
and more enervating than it was on his native 
hills in the North; and to make the matter 
worse, for the sake of those around him, ^oe 
his return, he had confined himself almost 
entirely to the house. His wife did sot 
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complain if he left her for a short time, but he 
oould not fail to perceive that she feared to let 
him go out of her sight. The great grief for 
the loss of her child,through the dreadful accident, 
or rather series of accidents, that had deprived 
her of his presence, had sunk so deeply into her 
soul, that she dreaded being left alone even for 
a few minutes during the day. 

True, she had not only agreed to her husband 
going off to London to see his daughter, almost 
at a minute's notice, but she had, from a sense 
of duty, urged him to do so. No one, however, 
knew of the anxiety with which she saw him 
take his departure, or with what eagerness she 
opened his welcome letters when they reached 
her, or the trembling fear with which she awaited 
his return. But, although her husband could 
not see what was passing in her heart, he could 
see quite enough to keep him by her side, and 
by disguising his own feelings, strive to soften 
the strain upon hers. 

This was all so different to what he had 
been accustomed to, that he felt almost as if he 
was in another world. Even since his marriage, 
when the hunting-field had less attractions for 
him than formerly, he would occasionally mount 
his horse and take a gallop over the country to 
breathe the free air, and then return invigorated, 
full of health and spirits, to the quiet and 
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comfort of his home. Now, if he could find the 
time, he had no desire to mount a horse. His 
wife was not well enough, and his daughter had, 
of course, no inclination to go out in such a 
manner ; and hence it happened that when he 
did ride out, it was only in a close carriage. 

But the crowning anxiety of his mind, of 
which he could not so much as breathe to his 
wife, had for its central object the figure of his 
nephew. Was he worthy of the trust he had 
so fully reposed in him ? Could he be the villain 
Mr. Price, the solicitor firom the North, seemed 
to suggest ? Was it possible that he some four 
years since, when little more than a boy, could 
have acted with such duplicity in his dealing 
with the young lady whom he had professed to 
see ofi* on her voyage to India ? 

If that great act of deception could be brought 
home to him ; what confidence could be placed 
in what he had said or done since, in any matter 
in which he had been trusted, especially in rela- 
tion to the original loss of the child ? Then he 
remembered there had been something in the 
manner of Florence when speaking of him, that 
made him feel that her confidence in him had 
been, from some cause or other, severely shaken. 
Then, on this particular morning, he had received 
a letter from his nephew, couched in the most 
friendly if not endearing terms, to say, that as 
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he had happily finished the business that had 
detained him in London, if all was well he pur- 
posed spending a few days in the South ; and 
that if he did not make Broadhurst his principal 
resting-place for the time, he should stop at 
another watering-place at no great distance, so 
that he might have the pleasure of seeing him 
and his friends very often during his stay there. 

He felt it would be painful beyond expression 
to meet his nephew when a charge so injurious 
to his character was hanging over him, and 
which, in his present state of uncertainty, he 
could not mention to him, and ask in a friendly 
way if there was the slightest ground to give 
rise to the report. While these thoughts were 
in full activity, with no chance of reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion, a servant appeared at the 
door with the announcement that a gentleman 
from London was below, and wished to speak to 
him. 

' Say I will come to him,' said Mr. Penfold ; 
but before the servant could close the door he 
changed his mind, and bade the man show the 
gentleman upstairs. In a short time the gentle- 
man appeared in the person of Mr. Price, the 
solicitor from the North, who said as he entered : 

' I trust, sir, I do not find you confined to your 
room from sickness V 

Mr. Penfold pointed to a chair, as he said : 
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' Thank you, no ; I am well in health, but I 
have been a little sick in mind from the suspense 
you have kept me in during the last week.* 

' I am sorry for that/ said Mr. Price ; * but I 
think you must be aware that it has not arisen 
from any neglect on my part/ 

' Have you seen my solicitor V asked Mr. 
Penfold, nervously. 

* Yes/ was the reply ; ' I saw him last night, 
and he recommended me to see you to-day, as 
he said he knew you would be waiting anxiously 
for my report.' 

* And are you prepared,' asked Mr. Penfold, 
' to put an end to the cruel doubts your former 
communication conveyed to me V 

' I cannot say,' replied Mr. Price, ' that I am 
quite able to do that ; but I believe I shall be 
able to show you that I did not speak unad- 
visedly when I ventured to give you my opinion 
of a gentleman in whose good name I knew you 
must of necessity be deeply interested.' 

' You allude to my nephew/ said Mr. Pen- 
fold. 

' Yes/ replied Mr. Price ; * in connection with 
the disappearance of a young lady from the 
North some four years since.' 

' Have your inquiries about the young lady 
been successful ? nervously asked Mr. Penfold. 

' Yes, I think so,^ replied Mr. Price ; * though 
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I will not attempt to disguise the fact that one 
considerable difficulty still remains to be solved. 
Had I stopped to continue my investigations a 
few days longer, I might have been able to speak 
with absolute certainty ; but as I said before, 
your solicitor thought I had better not keep you 
longer in suspense respecting the discoveries I 
have been able to make.* 

* I am very glad to see you/ said Mr. Penfold; 
* and now, without further comment, please let 
me hear what you have to tell me.' 

* I can at present,' said Mr. Price, ' only give 
you an outline of what I have done ; and first, 
by inquiring at the office of the shipping agent, 
the name of which you were good enough to 
give me, I could not find the young lady's name 
on the list of passengers who left the dock on 
board the ship bound for India.' 

* But her passage-money was paid,' said Mr. 
Penfold, eagerly. 

' Yes,' replied Mr. Price ; ' but she did not go 
on board.' 

* That may be accounted for,' said Mr. Pen- 
fold, * by supposing she went down to Graves- 
end and joined it there.' His nephew had told 
him that he had seen her aboard in the docks, 
but he might have forgotten it at the moment. 

* I am persuaded she was never in the ship, 
either at London or at Gravesend,' replied Mr, 
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Price ; ' but you shall hear why I have formed 
this opinion, and judge for yourself I made the 
acquaintance of a man, when I stopped for a night 
at a poor hotel, whom I had seen on a previous 
day in company with your nephew ; and as I found 
he had just won a large sum of money at Epsom 
races, and wished to be considered a gentleman, 
I hinted to him that I thought the house he was 
stopping at was not quite good enough for him, 
and by that means induced him to leave it for 
mine. His name is Fowler ; but probably you 
have never seen or heard of him before. 

' We spent much time together in billiard- 
rooms and other places where I should not care 
to be seen when not on professional business. I 
soon had reason to suspect that your nephew 
wished to get his friend Fowler away from me, 
which aroused my suspicions as to the under- 
standing that existed between them. I saw 
that some disagreement had taken place, and 
that the predominant feeling on the part of 
Fowler was self-importance, and that his greet- 
ing with his old friend when they met, spoke as 
plainly as the actual words could have done, *'I 
am as good as you, and 1 will let you know it." 
Seeing that he was naturally very egotistical, I 
encouraged him to tell me some of the stories of 
Ins past life by repeating to him tales I had 
heard of the practical jokes that young men in 
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America and elsewhere played off upon each 
other. Of course he was not to be beaten by 
them, and hence I was treated to many wonder- 
ful performances on his part From talking of 
his male friends it was an easy matter to glide 
off to the ladies. Here I indulged in a romantic 
tale or two myself, and boasted a little with 
apparent pride of the power I once thought I 
had with the ladies ; when he said I had only 
talked of child's play — that he could tell me of 
events which he knew something about, that 
would make me feel rather small, he thought. 
And then, as chance would have it, he pounced 
upon the very story I was striving by a round- 
about way to lead him to. 

* " Yes, you may talk of the tricks you have 
played amongst the girls and the old people, 
amusing the one and blinding the other ; but I 
could^ if I chose, tell you a story that would show 
you that I know something about that sort of 
thing myself." 

* " Perhaps you could," I replied ; '* but I dare 
say it would be but a very tame story after all." 

* " Listen," he said, " and then tell me what 
you think about it. Some years since — but I will 
not say how many, for I never remember dates ; 
they make one feel so old when they get a little 
way off Well, some years ago, a young friend 
of mine — I was not as well off then as I am 
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now, but he had plenty of money, and a rich old 
ancle to back him up when he chanced to over- 
run the constable — I don't tell you names, 
though I could if I liked;" and he pointed to 
Mr. Henry Penfold, who was watching a game 
of billiards at another part of the room. * " Well," 
he continued, " there was a young lady, living 
somewhere in the North, whose father had gone 
out to India, and died there when she was 
quite a child. In her seventeenth year this 
young lady was invited to go out to India. 
Well, as there was no one to see her off from the 
docks, some one was paid a trifle to go with her, 
which instead of doing, he took her to a lodging 
that a young friend had provided for her, and 
there he left her. So the ship sailed without her, 
and was lost in the Bay of Biscay, or somewhere 
else ; and while her friends in the North were 
mourning over the young lady's death, he had 
her packed away, snug and warm, in his lodgings." 

* " And were they married ?" I asked. 

' " Well, I don't quite know about that," he 
replied ; " but I dare say he promised to marry 
her if she would stop with him, as that would 
be only the regular thing, you know." 

• *' Now what do you think of that for a good 
story ?" 

' " Well, I do not see much point in it," I replied, 
' *' unless you have something more to add to it." 
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*"Not see any point in it?" he rejoined. ^' Why, 
don't you see, that while his old uncle was saying 
to him, * What a pity it was we let her go in 
that ship,* he had her all right under his thumb/' 

' " And what has become of the lady ?" I 
inquired. 

,*"0h, she died about a year after, and left 
behind her a squalling child." 

' " Indeed !" I said. " And does he keep up the 
joke with the child ?" 

* " He paid an old woman to look after it, but 
they are both out of the way now." 

* " Do you mean they are dead ?" I asked. 

* " Yes, I do ; and some day or another I will 
perhaps tell you something more about one of 
them that will make you laugh, I think ; but 
we have had enough of it for the present, and so 
let us have a turn out and see what the world 
is about in the streets." 

* '* You have made up a good story," I said ; 
" but of course the lady lived and died nowhere, 
and the child is a shadow." 

* ** Is it though 1 you shall see when you get 
the other story ; but come along, or I am off 
alone," he said. 

^ This occurred yesterday morning,' said Mr. 
Price, in conclusion. 

*And do you think it is true?' asked Mr. 
Penfold, in a low tone. 
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* I think it will warrant me/ replied Mr. 
Price, in going on with the inquiry. * That there 
is some truth in the statement, I can have no 
doubt, as it but too well agrees with certain 
hints I had in the North before I went to 
London. The chief point to be decided now is, 
I think, to discover who has been the principal 
actor in the disgraceful afi^r; it may be the 
man Fowler himself If I can only find who 
had charge of the child, I shall soon arrive at the 
truth. I am going back to London to-night, and 
I trust I shall in a few days be able to set out 
with my report to the North.' 

' I shall be glad to see you before you go,' 
said Mr. Penfold. 

* If I am not able to see you again,' said Mr. 
Price, * I will leave an account of what I have 
done with your solicitor.' 

* You have raised such fears — ^I may say hor- 
rible fears — ^in my mind,' said Mr. Penfold, 'that 
I know not what to think or say. I expect my 
nephew to call upon me this afternoon. I suppose 
jofk cannot remain at Broadhurst for the night V 

^ I purposed being back to London by daylight 
to-morrow morning/ replied Mr. Price, ' but I 
will stop here, if you wish md to do so, as I am 
now quite prepared to meet your nephew.' 

' I shall be glad to know you are at hand,' re- 
plied Mr. Penfold^ * that, if I have occasion, I 
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may appeal to you, as I must speak to the young 
man upon the subject as soon as I see him. But 
I am afraid, should he prove to be guilty, I shall 
not acquit myself of blame for having trusted so 
blindly to him.' 

In the evening of the day in which the inter- 
view just recorded took place between the two 
gentlemen at Broadhurst, as the shades of even- 
ing were spreading themselves over London, a 
boatman pulled hastily to the shore from the 
midst of the stream of the river Thames, with a 
single passenger in his boat, near Westminster 
Bridge, on the north side. He appeared a 
little uncertain of his movements, but whether 
it arose from the effects of drink or excite- 
ment did not at first appear. When he had 
laid his sculls aside, and was bending down to 
get the rope to fasten his boat to a barge that 
lay near, the passenger leaped ashore, and, 
without a word, disappeared up one of the 
small streets that led towards Charing-Cross. 

When the boatman had secured his boat to 
the barge, he turned round to speak to his 
passenger, who was nowhere to .be found. 

' 'Spose,* muttered the boatman, * he thought 
he'd get into a lot of trouble ii he*d stopped here 
to answer questions.* 

He then reported to a watchman, who was 
just going on his beat, that he was hired about 
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four o'clock by two gentlemen, to take them 
up the river as fiir as Fulham ; that they went 
up pretty well, as they did not stop to drink 
more than three times by the way ; that they 
kept him a long time there, and when they 
came back, one of them had as much as he 
could do to get into the boat and sit down, with- 
out falling into the river; that they seemed 
very friendly, and talked and laughed as well as 
they could for the drink. When they reached 
Battersea Bridge, they ordered him to go ashore 
and get them a bottle of brandy. That he 
called to a man to get it for him, as he was 
afraid to leave them in the boat alone, they were 
both so drunk, though he thought one was 
worse than the other. 

' I should think one was not so bad as the 
other, if he was able to jump out of the boat 
here, and go away without your seeing him,' 
said the watchman ; but then he added, to the 
amusement of the bystanders who had gathered 
round, * but you had had a drop or two yourself' 

*Well, you see/ continued the boatman, *I 
,v. got the bottle, and pulled out into the stream 
again, when one of the gentlemen knocked off 
the top of the bottle, and says to me, ** Here, 
old fellow, take a drop," and I did take a 
drop ; and you needn*t laugh, because I'm not 
gohig to deny it. Well, when I was agoing to 
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give him the bottle back again, I thinks to 
myself, " You have had enough, I'm sure, and I 
don't want to get upset in the river." So I just 
gave a lurch, and let the bottle fall out of my 
hand, and smash to pieces on the bottom of the 
boat. You should have just heard how the one 
who wasn't so drunk as the other went on at 
me 1 " Well, you see," says I, ** it was an acci- 
dent, and I'm sorry for it, because I've got no 
money to buy another bottle." ^* You want 
money, do you ?" cries out the other ; " I've 
plenty." So he chucks me a crown ; and it was 
lucky he did, or I should have had nothing for 
my day's work, for one of them has run away, 
and the other is being run away with by the 
liver.' 

* Why, you don't mean to say you left one of 
them in the river, do you V asked the watchman. 

* Yes, I do ; for, you see, just as we were 
abreast of Lambeth church, one of my passen- 
gers sings out, *^ Look out 1 here's a barge 
ahead." *' All right," says the other, and jumps 
up as well as he could, and stretched out his 
arms towards the barge, and tumbled over, and 
went down like a stone ; and, though I and the 
men on the barge looked for him, he never came 
up again.' 

* And do you mean to say you left him in the 
water ?' asked a man who was standing near. 
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* Why, what else could I do V said the man. 

* Nobody could see him, and we stopped till he 
had time to drown ten times over.' 

'Well,' said the man who had spoken before, 

* I would advise you to go the first thing in the 
morning to^ the magistrate and make your 
report.' 

' All right, governor/ said the boatman, * I 
know what to do.' 

That night when Mr. Henry Penfold retired 
to his bedroom, he looked a little weary. He 
had evidently been engaged in some work that 
had lefl no pleasurable sensation on his mind. 

* It is deuced hard,' he muttered, ' that a 
fellow must be always getting into some mess 
or another. But there is no one knows it this 
time, as the boatman was nearly drunk ; and I 
dare say, after all, it is a good thing for me 
that that chattering fool is out of the way. 
How much the busy fellow from the North has 
got out of him, I do not know ; but one thing 
is certain, he will not get much more fix>m 
him unless he goes for it to the bottom of the 
river. I gave him plenty to drink to find out 
what he had been chattering about, and if he 
chose to fall into the river, of course it was no 
fault of mine ; so I shall just give up thinking 
about it, and go down early to-morrow morning 
to Broadhurst> and smooth over my poor old 
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uncle a little, and make it all right with 
Florence if I can ; but she is the toughest article 
I have to deal with. She seems to fancy she 
knows more about my movements than any- 
body else ; but never mind, I shall be a match 
for her in the end, if she has any sense of what 
a good position means. 

^ The boy is now well out of the way, and my 
two assistants also, and nothing can prevent 
me now from succeeding to the property. 
What will it signify to the old man when he is 
gone, whether I am lord of Grange Court, or his 
bit of a boy, bolstered up by his silly mother ? 
Well, come what will, I must keep up my 
spirits, and put a bold face on the matter. Ten 
thousand a year is worth a lie or two, and par- 
ticularly when there is no chance of being found 
out. My two tools being quietly out of the 
way, what they have not said, they cannot say 
now ; and what they have said, if it is against 
me, I will say they are not to be believed, and 
who will bring them back to contradict me ? 

* Some people, perhaps, if they knew all, 
might call me a great rogue for putting myself 
in the place of that boy. But there cannot be 
anything so very bad about it, as I can spend 
the money as well as he or his mother could. 
And as for any other matter that can be brought 
against me, it is nothing at all to fear. Half of 
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the young fellows that I know do as bad every 
day, and no one thinks the worse of them. If 
they keep ever so thin a veil over their private 
actions, and wear a bold face in public, even 
ladies are not over-curious about them.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Mr. Price, after his interview with Mr. 
Penfold, had left the house, and the latter once 
more found himself alone, instead of returning 
to the drawing-room to the ladies, as he was in 
the act of doing when his visitor arrived, he 
murmured : 

* I cannot go down now, I cannot disguise my 
disquiet with this miserable feeling at my heart* 
I will stop here and write my business letters. 
I must exert myself and drive away this horrible 
nightmare that has well-nigh, I fear, paralysed 
my brain. Yes, I will write my letters, and 
forget my suspicions of that ungrateful boy.' 

Pen, paper, and ink were at hand on the 
table by his side ; but before commencing his 
task he dropped back again into his easy-chair 
to arrange his thoughts upon the business of 
which he was about to write to his agent in the 
North. This he could not do without having 
the scenery of his native hills brought vividly 
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before his mind, and with that, many of the 
exploits of his former life. This gradually gave 
place to others, which in turn melted away, as 
he sank back into his chair, and, from very 
weariness, fell into a troubled sleep. How long 
he continued in that sleep he never knew ; but 
when he awoke from it, he was suffering from a 
severe headache, and what made the matter 
worse, he could not disguise it from his wife, 
who he saw was sitting by his side. His 
lengthened stay had aroused her anxiety re- 
specting its cause, and she had passed quietly 
up to his room to witness his restless sleep. 
She was on the point of speaking to him to 
know if he was not well, when he appeared to 
become much more tranquil ; and instead of 
doing as she had intended, she seated herself 
in a chair near, and sat quietly waiting for him 
to open his eyes. 

Hitherto she thought he had confided every 
secret of his heart to her ; but now, as she 
sat there, and his restlessness returning, he began 
to murmur, though she could not distinguish the 
words he used, the manner of their utterance 
assured her that they were the outcome of a 
troubled mind. As she listened to him in her 
weak and anxious state, a fear that she did not 
possess his confidence to the extent she had 
hoped and trusted she did, took possession of 
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her mind. In the midst of her grief for the loss 
of her child, she had felt, if possible, more for her 
husband's disappointment than her own. She 
knew how much he desired to have a son to 
i&)llow him in his family honours, apart from the 
love he had felt for his darling boy ; and how- 
ever great the difference might be between her 
age and that of her husband, when she looked 
upon her child she felt that it was not worth a 
moment's consideration. 

But now that bond of union was removed, 
should he grow silent and keep the secrets of 
his heart from, her, was there not cause to fear 
that she would in time entirely lose his con- 
fidence ? 

' Yet I will not think it can ever come to that,' 
she mused. * No ; I will rather endeavour to 
increase my faith in him, as I feel the greater 
need of its employment.' 

' You are not well,' she said, as he aroused in 
confusion from his troubled sleep ; ' you look 
worn and weary this morning.' 

* I am afraid I am very idle, to sit dreaming 
here at this time of day. Was I asleep when 
you came in V 

* Yes,* replied his wife ; ' and if your sleep 
had been peaceful, I should be sorry to think I 
had disturbed you.' 

* Did you wish me to resume my reading V 
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he said, striving to look and speak in his usual 
quiet, easy way. 

* No ; not if you feel unequal to the task. 
You appeared to have left us for a very long 
time, and I came up to see if you were unwelL' 

* T am unfortunate in having your watchful 
eyes so constantly upon me,' he replied. 

* Do you wish me,* she asked tenderly, * not 
to be watchful over you V 

* Yes,' he replied, with a faint smile ; * if your 
watchfulness only adds to your anxiety about 
my health/ 

* It is not your health alone, dear one, that 
causes me to be watchful,' replied his wife; 'but 
more because I think you- are indulging in some 
secret grief of which you fear to speak.' 

* My dear wife/ replied Mr. Penfold, * I feel 
that I have been very wrong in letting my 
anxious thoughts in any way appear before you, 
but since I have done so, I will not turn my 
inadvertence into a fault by attempting to put 
on a disguise which your loving eyes would 
pierce to your own discomfort. Since I came to 
my room I have had a gentleman with me from 
London, whose communication was not of the 
most agreeable character. I expect to see him 
again, as also my nephew, to whom his visit in 
part referred. I shall very shortly, I trust, be 
in a position to give you some explanation of the 
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business in hand ; until which time I will beg 
of you, as a great favour, not to allude to the 
subject again/ 

*I know you are not angry with me for intruding 
upon you here,' said his wife, almost in a whisper. 

* Angry with you, my love !' replied Mr. Pen- 
fold, pressing her to his heart, and kissing her 
pale forehead ; ' how could I be angry with you 
for showing me the depth and earnestness of 
your love ?' 

Returning to the drawing-room together, they 
found Biose and Kuth there, who had just come 
in with a message from Mrs. Wilton. They were 
ever ready on the slightest inducement to pour 
out a flood of life and light around them in their 
unstudied conversation, which was not the less 
earnest and cheerful because it was of the most 
innocent character. 

Mr. Penfold, fully aware of this, immediately 
took advantage of their presence to divert his 
own and his wife's sad thoughts from their late 
disquiet, by making sundry inquiries about their 
bazaar-work. He quickly learnt that the busi- 
ness of the bazaar was proceeding in excellent 
order, and that in a few hours more, they really 
thought, unless the friends of Mrs. Wilton should 
continue to pour in their favours upon her, they 
would have everything packed up ready to be 
sent off to head-quarters. 

VOL. in. b\ 
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The pleasure of the morning appeared to have 
been greatly enhanced by the presence of the 
Rev. Mr. Pearce, who had made himself very 
agreeable to every one, and as Ruth slyly re- 
marked, particularly so to Rose. 

* How can you say so, Ruth V exclaimed Rose, 
but withal growing very red in the face ; *I am 
sure I do not think he was more agreeable to me 
than he was to you.' 

* You are afraid he was not,* remarked 
Maud. 

* No, indeed I am not, Maud,' retorted Rose. 

* I am always pleased to see any one attentive to 
my sister, even though it should be no greater 
person than Sir Charles Colville.' 

It was Ruth s turn to blush now, which she 
did very unmistakably ; while Rose continued, 
warming with her subject : 

* But if Mr. Pearce was very agreeable to me, 

* I am not above confessing that I felt flattered 
by his attention, as I think he is a very earnest 
clergyman and most estimable man.' 

* Why, Rose,' said Prudence, * it is fortunate 
for you that there is no one here to report your 
words to the gentleman, or he might think you 
were asking for increased attention.' 

' Oh no !' said Rose, ' he would not suffer 
such an unkind thought to enter his head — he is 
much too good for that.' 
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* Will you not go out for a little walk to- 
day?' said Mr. Penfold to Florence. *I think 
a little walk along the beach, away from the 
houses and the company, would be of service 
both to you and Mrs. Penfold.' 

* I should like a short walk/ interposed Mrs. 
Penfold ; ' and if Florence is disposed to go out, 
I shall be happy to accompany her.' 

* If we can have a quiet walk, I shall be most 
happy to go/ said Florence. 

* You will find it very quiet on the beach,' 
observed Mr. Penfold ; * and Reginald, I know, 
will be very much pleased to take charge of 
you.' 

Reginald, blushing, said he should indeed. 

'And will you take Prudence and me with 
you ?' asked Maud. 

' With pleasure,' was the reply ; ' but we shall 
not have Rose and Ruth, as they have to go 
back and finish their work.' 

* And to inquire if the neighbouring church is 
standing,' said Maud. 

'Yes/ replied Rose, 'and any other little 
matter my satirical sister is interested in.' 

And with that there . was a general move. 
Rose and Ruth returned to Mrs. Wilton, while 
the other ladies, with their young escort, left 
the room to prepare for their walk.' 

* I cannot write to-day/ murmured Mr. Pen- 
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fold. * I will go and pay my promised visit to 
Sir Charles Colville ; and if he is at home, hear 
him talk of his beautiful yacht.' 

When he reached Sternhold House, he found 
our old friend Ned Giles closeted with Sir 
Charles. As he entered the room, his host 
having shaken hands with him, said : 

* I am very glad you have happened to call 
just at this time, as you may perhaps help me 
to understand this very strange fellow, who 
it appears my cousin has recommended to call 
upon me. Would you believe it if you did not 
see it with your own eyes ? Here is a fellow 
who has just come into a fortune of upwards of 
thirty thousand pounds, with which he is not 
content, but must, forsooth, seek to be pro- 
moted to a post of high honour under me in my 
yacht* 

* Very ambitious, truly,' said Mr. Penfold ; 
' but I suppose he has taken a particular fancy 
to the yacht.* 

* That's it, sir,* said Ned. ' I have for a long 
time looked upon the little beauty, and thought 
if I could get the command of her, I should be 
the happiest fellow in the world. Of course, I 
mean under Sir Charles.* 

* Well, I do not know what to say to you,' 
observed that gentleman* * I am afraid if I let 
yWL do as you wiab^ jou wfll Teij soon get tired 
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of your post, and think I ought not to have 
indulged you in your silly fancy/ 

* Only try me. Sir Charles/ was the quick 
response ; but he continued, * I would not have 
asked for the berth, only I know the yacht is 
getting a little too much for the old captain, and 
as I don't want the pay, he can take that while 
I take the duty.* 

* But,' argued Sir Charles, * your property on 
shore will want your attention, and how can you 
attend to that if you are on board the Nancy f 

* I have thought of all that. Sir Charles,' said 
Ned ; * and Captain Colville will do everything 
he can to help me.* 

* Well,' said Sir Charles, laughing, * I suppose 
I must give you a trial. Have you talked to 
my old captain, and got your discharge from the 
service V 

* I haven't said much to the old captain. Sir 
Charles,' replied Ned, ' because I thought I 
had better speak to you first ; and I expect 
my discharge to-morrow.' 

*Well,' said Sir Charles, *you can see and 
talk to the old captain to-day, and to-morrow 
we will settle about it.' 

* Thank you, Sir Charles,' said Ned, and left 
the room. 

* That is a brave fellow,' observed Sir Charles ; 
* and if his money should take him from the 
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service of his country, it will be a great pity 
that it has fallen to his lot to possess it ; but I 
do not think it will do anything of the sort. I 
believe he will soon get tired of the idle life he 
will have as my captain and re-enter the service, 
though not perhaps as a common sailor. You 
are come at last, I presume, to fulfil your pro- 
mise to overhaul with me the Nancy, and see 
what preparations will be necessary for us to 
make for the better accommodation of the 
ladies.' 

'I will go with you with pleasure,' replied 
Mr. Penfold, * but at present I do not think I 
am in a position to say more.' 

' Well,' rejoined Sir Charles, ' I suppose I 
must be content with that ; but it will be a 
great pity to let all this fine weather pass away 
and not take advantage of it.' 

On reaching the yacht, they found Ned Giles 
in serious conversation with the old captain. 
From the few words that reached the ears of 
the gentlemen, they found that the old man 
was not so ready to fall into the views of Ned 
as he had appeared to think he would. 

After spending upwards of an hour on board 
and in the vicinity of the little vessel, they were 
joined by Captain Colville, when the question 
of the contemplated voyage was entered freely 
upon by Sir Charles, and highly approved of by 
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his cousin. Mr. Penfold could not, however, be 
brought at that time to say that he would take 
any part in it. 

They strolled back together towards the 
parade, and by the way came upon their friends, 
who were sitting in a group on the beach, and 
conversing quietly together. As the hour for 
dinner was drawing nigh, a general movement 
again took place. Sir Charles and his cousin 
walked back to Sternhold House, and Mr. Pen- 
fold and his party to their temporary abode, all 
evidently the better for the time they had spent 
in the open air. 

That evening Mr. Penfold strove hard to 
appear composed, that he might avoid giving 
cause for excitement to those around him, and 
prepare himself for his interview with his 
nephew, and, if occasion should arise for it, with 
Mr. Price also, who, it will be remembered, had 
promised to remain at Broadhurst for the night. 

The next morning Mr. Penfold called upon 
Mr. Price at his hotel. Several questions had 
occurred to his mind since they parted on the 
previous day, in connection with the conversa- 
tion that had passed between them, of which he 
wished to speak. As the open air by the sea 
appeared more inviting than a close room in the 
hotel, Mr. Price proposed that they should go 
out to a quiet part of the parade, where they 
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would be free from annoyance, and at the same 
time have the benefit of the sea breeze. 

Mr. Penfold had reason to think that his 
nephew would be at Broadhurst early in the 
day, but he did not expect him quite so early 
as he appeared on the scene. The two gentle- 
men, as they walked to and fro on the parade, 
had had time for the exchange of a very few 
words, when they saw Mr. Henry Penfold at a 
little distance from them. He had just arrived 
from London. 

As he approached with a smiling face towards 
his uncle, his eyes rested for a moment on the 
gentleman by his side, and the idea flashed 
through his mind in a moment : ' He has done 
all the mischief he can do me, but I will meet 
him with a bold front. The worst 1 have done 
is to put a little wretch out of my way who will 
never know he is the worse for it' 

Nothing of this, however, appeared in his 
countenance as he bowed politely to Mr. Price, 
and taking his uncle's somewhat passive hand 
in his own, shook it very heartily, as he said : 

* I am veiy glad, uncle, to see you looking so 
well. 1 trust my aunt is also improving ?' 

* Yes, I trust she is/ replied Mr. Penfold. 
'Will you take me to her,' inquired the 

nephew, * or shall 1 go to the house and intro- 
duce myself ?' 
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* You would not find her in the house if you 
went/ replied Mr. Penfold. * And, Henry, before 
1 can take you to her, I wish to have some very 
serious conversation with you ; so we will, if 
you please, walk a little farther from the com- 
pany on the parade.' 

• And, by the way,' said his nephew, in ap- 
parent surprise, * perhaps you will be good 
enough to give me some hint of its nature. I 
observe the gentleman who is now with you is 
the same who appeared so interested at a late 
inquest that was held upon an old friend of 
mine in London. 1 say mine, because I am not 
quite certain you would be pleased if I said 
our friend, as you know I am well aware he had 
not acted like a friend to you.' 

' He is the same gentleman,' replied Mr. Pen- 
fold, gravely, * but he is not here in connection 
with anything that took place at that time. I 
believe you know he is from the North, and I 
may tell you he is professionally engaged by a 
gentleman who has lately returned from India, 
to inquire into the case of Miss Joyce, the sister 
of Reginald, who you know left England for 
India some four years since.' 

As they passed away to a distance from the 
company on the parade, Mr. Price, who had 
first walked with them, dropped back a few 
paces so as to be out of hearing of the con- 
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versation that was passing between the uncle 
and nephew, but sufficiently near to be by their 
side in a moment should his presence be required, 

* Indeed T said Mr. Henry Penfold, ' I was 
not aware of that. May I ask what is the object 
of his inquiry V 

*To be quite certain/ replied Mr. Penfold, 

* that the account which reached India of the 
loss of the ship in which she sailed was in every 
particular correct.' 

* He must be employed by a strangely credu- 
lous person, I should imagine,' said the nephew. 

* Why, what doubt can there possibly be of the 
loss of the ship V 

'His instructions go beyond that,' said Mr. 
Penfold. ' He is to get proof that the lady was 
really on board the ship when it was lost.' 

Mr. Henry Penfold put on a puzzled look as 
he replied, ' I do not quite understand you, I 
think.' 

* You remember the time when the ship sailed/ 
said Mr. Penfold, ' that I was very busy, and 
that I employed a certain person to see the lady 
safe on board.' 

* Quite well, sir/ replied the nephew, with a 
little hesitation. 

* And the person I employed,' said Mr. Pen- 
fold, ' brought me back word that he had carried 
out my instructions to the letter.' 
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* Not to the letter I think, uncle/ interposed 
the nephew. 

* Yes, to the letter, Henry !' re-asserted Mr. 
Penfold, with some warmth. 

* I am afraid we could not have understood 
each other then/ said the nephew ; * for I will 
not pretend I do not see that you are speaking 
of a matter that passed between us.' 

' I am only anxious for the truth/ replied Mr. 
Penfold ; * and since I see you fully understand 
me now, I beseech you to tell me in what I could 
have been mistaken.' 

The lie was ready on Mr. Henry Penfold's 
tongue, and therefore it cost him no effort to get 
it out. 

' I think, uncle,' he said, * I ^ could not have 
told you that I carried out your instructions to 
the letter, as I confess with shame that I did 
not ; and now I am afraid I have been made to 
appear to have done some misdeed that rightly 
belongs to another. The truth is, when I under- 
took the office, I thought nothing could prevent 
me from carrying out your instructions ; but 
when I reached London, I found going to the 
docks would take me from an engagement with 
a gentleman, which I was in honour bound to 
keep. Then, and I am afraid you will say I did 
it rashly, I gave up my charge to a friend who 
promised to do what I would have done but for 
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my previous engagement, and I have no idea 
that he failed to fulfil his promise.' 

'Henry/ said Mr. Penfold, 'by your own 
showing you miserably deceived me, and there- 
fore you must see that I cannot have any confi- 
dence in what you say.' 

* I am very sorry for it/ replied the nephew ; 
* but I did not think, if she was put safely on 
board, it could signify so very much who was 
employed as the agent.' 

* But there is reason to believe she never went 
on board in the docks, or anywhere else,' said 
Mr. Penfold, 

*Th@n I as well as you, uncle, have been 
deceived/ 

*You say/ rejoined Mr. Penfold, *that you 
gavtei up your cliaige to a friend. Where is that 
ftmxd ! Cim you produce him V 

* I will try/ was the reply ; * but, unde, you 
must not be too sharp with me — I may have 
dome difficulty to find hinu' 

^ Give me his name and address, then/ said 
Mr. Pen£:Jd^ ^ and I wiU find means of satisfying 
mjidelf without ttdubUng yoa,' 

"" I csoi give you his name; bat at present I 
am not acquainted with hb address,, though 
petlia^ Mr. Piide k^ as I :»w him in his com- 
pany a <day ^&t two ^^noe.'' 

"^ In (ddmpany with Mr. Fkioe f and Mr. Ptan- 
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fold^ in unfeigned astonishment, not at the 
moment remembering what he had heard from 
Mr. Price on the previous day. 

*I suppose/ said Mr. Henry Penfold, 'the 
gentleman behind us, who I understand you to 
say is employed by some one in the North, will 
be glad to get all the information he can, irre- 
spective of the quarter from whence it comes. 
If you will allow him to join us, I shall be happy 
to answer any question he may put to me, and 
assist him with any suggestion that may occur 
to me.' 

* Very well,' rejoined Mr. Penfold, ' I will call 
him.' And in a few moments Mr. Price was by 
their side, when, addressing him, he said : ' I 
have been speaking to my nephew upon the 
subject of our conversatiop of yesterday, and so 
far is he from shunning any inquiry that may 
lead to the object you have in view, he wishes 
you to understand that he is willing to assist 
you in your work.' 

*Does he assert that he saw the lady on 
board the ship bound for India?' asked Mr. 
Price. 

*No/ replied Mr. Penfold, 'respecting that 
there, appears to have been some misunderstand- 
ing between us. Yesterday I was ready to 
pledge my word to you that he told me he saw 
her off; but in that he now tells me I was wrong, 
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as, unknown to me, he employed a friend to 
undertake his duty.' 

' And will he give you the name and address 
of that friend V asked Mr. Price. 

' I have told my uncle/ interposed Mr. Henry 
Penfold, 'that I do not at present know his 
address ; but his name must be as well known 
to you, sir, as it is to me — at least I presume so, 
as I have seen you frequently with him of late — 
but to prevent mistakes, I beg to inform you 
that his name is Fowler, and whatever he has 
done unknown to me, he must himself be answer- 
able for. But I trust, for his own sake, he will 
be able to show you that he performed his 
service faithfully, and that if any idle report to 
his prejudice has arisen, it will quickly be seen 
that it has no foundation in fact.' 

' I purpose returning to London this evening,' 
said Mr. Price, * when I shall make it my busi- 
ness to see Mr. Fowler as quickly as possible, 
and ascertain from his lips the particulars of his 
visit to the docks.' 

* And that you may not suppose that I am 
not interested in your inquiry, nor inclined to 
assist, I am willing to give up my visit here to 
my uncle, and return to London with you,' ob- 
served Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* Thank you,' said Mr. Price, ' but I think I 
shall be able to manage very well alone.' 
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* Such being the case, then/ said Mr. Henry 
Penfold, ' I shall remain here for a few days ; 
and I hope, uncle,' he added, with a laugh, ' that 
— according to the boast of our country that a 
man is innocent until he is proved to be guilty — 
that you will not give me the cold shoulder 
while I am at Broadhurst, but, on the contrary, 
allow me to see you and the dear ones about 
you as heretofore, with an open heart and 
smiling face. But this is of course between 
ourselves.' Then, bowing politely to Mr. Price, 
he bade him good- day. 

Mr. Price bowed rather stiffly in return, and 
said, gently, to Mr. Penfold : 

' If you have any further communication to 
make to me before I leave, you will hear of 
me at my hotel.' 

* If I do not see you again to-day, I shall 
expect to hear from you shortly,' replied Mr. 
Penfold. 

'I will not disappoint you,' rejoined Mr. 
Price ; and then, after a friendly farewell, he 
returned to the hotel. 

* I suppose,' said Mr. Henry Penfold to his 
uncle, * the little man has just become a part- 
ner in the firm he represents, or he would 
never be so energetic as he is.' 

' I am afraid, Henry,' rejoined his uncle, 
*that you are disposed to treat this matter 
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far too lightly. You do not appear to see the 
serious manner in which I am likely to be in- 
volved in it.' 

' Well, perhaps I do not, uncle/ replied Mr. 
Henry Penfold ; * but you must remember that 
I am still young, and, I suppose, have not 
yet seen enough of the world to make me sus- 
picious.' 

* I wish you had not led me to believe that 
you went to the docks yourself,* observed Mr. 
Penfold. 

' I am sorry now that I did,' said the nephew ; 
' but, you see, I did not suspect anything was 
wrong, and so I thought it of no consequence. 
May I call upon you in the course of the day or 
evening V he added, after a pause. 

* I am afraid,' replied Mr. Penfold, ' that if, 
when we met, you had asked the question, I 
should have said "no"; but, since you have to some 
extent cleared yourself in my mind from the 
great crime of which I feared you were guilty, 
I will change the word to "yes." Still, you must 
not be surprised if I seem a little strange until 
this matter is fairly off my mind.' 

' Then I trust, uncle,' said Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold, ' that no time will be lost in getting it off 
your mind, as it is a miserable thing to feel 
one's self in disgrace.' 

* I do not wish to be hard with you,' said Mr. 
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Penfold, ' but you must be aware that you have 
laid yourself open to the suspicions of Mr. Price 
by not at first letting me know the truth.' 

- * I am perfectly indifferent/ said Mr. Henry 
Penfold, * as to what value he may attach to my 
words, more particularly so since he, from the 
first moment of our meeting in London, has 
shown a strange animus against me ; but to 
suffer in your good opinion is quite another 
thing, and it would make me very unhappy 
indeed, if I did not feel that I had, in a great 
measure, brought it upon myself by my own 
indiscretion in not telling you what I had done, 
when there was no reason for concealment.' 

' Well,' said Mr. Penfold, wearily, * until I 
hear from Mr. Price again, I will endeavour to 
think as little of it as I can.' 

' I am quite satisfied,' said the nephew, 
* and I will do myself the pleasure of calling 
upon you all in the course of the day.' 

Mr. Penfold could not object to this proposal, 
and yet he did not wish to encourage it. He 
therefore simply said : 

* You will do so if you please,' and, turning 
away, walked thoughtfully in the direction of 
the spot where he expected to find his wife 
and Florence, with Maud and Prudence. 

When he came up to them, he said : 

*Now you have had a good long rest, I 

VOL. m. ^1 
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should think a little walk would be a pleasant 
change/ 

Mrs. Penfold needed no further intimation, 
but rose up immediately, and, taking his arm, 
led the way from the place. Mr. Penfold then 
lost no time in speaking to her privately, and 
as briefly as he could, of what had passed 
between him and Mr. Price, with his 
nephew. 

' But we will, if you please,' he added, * not 
make this the subject of conversation. My 
nephew will be with us most likely in the even- 
ing, when you will be able to judge for yourself, 
from his manner, whether he can have been 
guilty of the crime I was afraid he had when 
you spoke to me yesterday.' 

' I shall be glad to think it has been all a 
mistake about the poor girl not going in the 
ship,' said his wife, * and I shall wait impatiently 
for your next report.' 

Having walked some little distance away from 
their friends they turned back to rejoin them, 
and then, after stopping for awhile to watch the 
evolutions of a gun-vessel in the distance, 
strolled towards home. On their way^ after 
whispering a few words to his wife, Mr. Penfold 
managed to place himself by the side of 
Florence, and without attracting^ the attention 
of the others, drew her a few steps apart, and 
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repeated to her the communication he had just 
made to his wife. 

There was something in the manner of 
Florence, which upon a similar occasion he had 
noticed before, when he mentioned the name of 
his nephew, which he could not understand. 
She listened to him with marked attention. 
She did not once stop him to ask a question ; 
but when he had finished, she observed that 
it was very curious that such a circumstance 
should, at that particular time, present itself to 
' them. 

' I pray God,' she added, * that he may be 
enabled to prove himself as innocent as we could 
wish him to be.' 

* Do you doubt his innocence V asked her 
father, anxiously. 

' I will not say I doubt it,' replied 
Florence, * but I am perplexed when I think of 
him.' 

'They were now approaching a point near 
which they had touched once or twice before, 
but upon which -they had felt that they 
dared not trust themselves to speak. This 
arose from the secret Florence still held in her 
bosom, and which became more burdensome to 
her every day. She perfectly well knew that 
her husband had brought her little brother from 
the North to the South, and she strongly sus- 
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pected that he had done it at the instigation of 
her cousin ; but she had no direct evidence Df 
the fact, and if she had, she would have been 
very careful how she used it, until she had 
discovered where the child was hidden, lest he 
should be removed out of sight for ever. 

Very bitterly now she repented that she did 
not, when she had him fairly under her own 
charge, during the few days she was at Stern- 
hold House, before her removal to the farm, 
take active measures for his restoration, ere 
a second abduction could possibly take place. 
But then, alas, the surprise and alarm she felt 
on account of her husband, added to the desire 
that arose in her heart to save him if possible from 
a life of disgrace, should she openly denounce 
him to her father, prevented her from seeing 
clearly the right path before her. 

While at the farm, she had meditated on the 
means still in her power to procure the restora- 
tion of the child, and at the same time avoid 
public scandal. On the very day when his 
second and final disappearance took place, she 
thought she had matured her plan, and that 
in a short time she would be able secretly 
to accomplish her purpose. Then, as we have 
seen, another state of things arose, and kept her 
under its influence until the death of her 
husband shut her out from all hope of restoring 
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her brother through his agency. What could 
she do now ? Notwithstanding the intelligence 
her cousin had brought her in London of the 
death and burial of the child, and all she had 
heard since, she believed he was still alive, and 
that her cousin had the key of the mystery. 
To get that key in her own hands was now the 
secret object she had before her, that she might 
restore her father's happiness, and at the same 
time save her husband's memory from well- 
merited reproach. 

In reply to the last observation of Florence, 
her father said nervously to her : 

' I have promised not to allude again to the 
time of your unhappy absence from me, until 
you tell me I am at liberty to do so ; but at 
this moment I feel so anxious to arrive at the 
truth respecting the conduct of your cousin, 
that I cannot forbear reminding you that you 
have been in a much better position than I have 
to form a true estimate of his character. You 
are not displeased,' he added, after a slight 
pause, * that I have reminded you of this V 

' Not displeased,' replied Florence, in a sad 
tone, ' but grieved, as it is painful for me even 
to think of that time ; but, in truth, I saw but 
little of him then, and that little in connection 
with my husband, which makes the subject so 
painful that I cannot, as I have told you before, 
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speak of it. I believe there is something in his 
character which you do not understand. But I 
entreat you not to press any further questions 
upon me. I feel I cannot answer them satisfac- 
torily to you, and to leave them unanswered 
makes me feel very miserable indeed.' 

She was becoming greatly excited, which her 
father perceiving, spoke soothingly to her, and 
said he wpuld for the future adhere more 
strictly to his promise. 

' Did you say/ Florence asked, after a pause, 
*that the gentleman from the North is now here 
in Broadhurst V 

* Yes,' replied her father ; * he is now at the 
hotel : but he will return to London to-night.' 

* Would it be improper for me to ask to speak 
a few words with him before he goes f inquired 
Florence. 

' Not in the least,' replied her father ; ' and if 
you will walk towards the hotel with me, I will 
send for him to meet us.' 

' May I see him alone V asked Florence. 

* Yes ; quite alone if you choose,' replied her 
£ither. Then, turning to his wife, he said : * I 
suppose you will be glad to go in and rest 
awhila Florence and I intend to walk a little 
more.' 

This being enough to assure her that they 
wished to be alone, she turned with Maud and 
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Prudence towards the house. Reginald was 
about to follow them, when Mr. Penfold called 
him, and whispered something in his ear which 
sent him off running towards the hotel. 

In a few minutes Mr. Price presented himself 
Before them. 

* You have met my daughter before/ said Mr. 
Penfold, * and therefore I will dispense with a 
formal introduction, and merely tell you that 
she wishes to have a few words alone with 
you.' 

He then turned to Reginald, and walked 
away to a little distance with him. 

The interview between Florence and Mr. 
Price was very brief. Mr. Penfold saw that his 
daughter was speaking rapidly to the solicitor, 
while he, with pencil in hand, appeared, occa- 
sionally, to take a note of something she was 
saying to him. 

' Do you wish me to stop with you T asked 
Reginald. 

' No ; I think not,' replied Mr. Penfold, as 
he took his daughter's arm on her return from 
Mr. Price. 

* Then I shall just take a run down to the 
station, as I want to speak to Mr. Giles.' 

* No longer Ned Giles,' said Mr. Penfold, with 
a faint smile. 

* Oh dear, no,' replied Reginald ; * though I 
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believe he likes the old name better than any- 
other/ 

For a few steps the father and daughter 
walked on in silence, which was broken by Mr. 
Penfold, who said timidly : 

* Have you nothing to tell me, Florence ?' 

* No,' was the brief reply ; ' only that I must 
still hold you firmly to your promise.' 

* You shall not have occasion again to remind 
me of it,' rejoined Mr. Penfold. 

• Then, making a great effort to subdue his 
emotion, he commenced to speak upon general 
subjects, so that by the time they entered the 
house there was nothing in their appearance to 
indicate the disturbed state in which their minds 
had been a short time before. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lady Colville, having been attacked by a very 
severe cold while staying with a friend in the 
North, was recommended by the family physician 
to remove at once to a more genial climate ; and 
thus it happened that she returned, after a short 
absence, accompanied by Lucy, in a very delicate 
state of health to Sternhold House. 

The illness of their mother kept Sir Charles 
Colville and his sister much more in the house 
than usual, and consequently prevented them 
from seeing Mr. and Mrs. Penfold so often as 
they otherwise would have done. It did not, 
however, greatly interfere with the intimacy 
which had sprung up, and was gradually grow- 
ing stronger, between Sir Charles and the 
younger portion of Mr. Penfold's family, as they, 
under the escort of Mrs. Wilton, moved about 
more freely than they would have done with Mrs. 
Penfold, even had she been quite well. 

Fortunately for the young people, Mrs. Wilton 
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was a lady of unbounded cheerfulness and 
vivacity. Whatever matter she took in hand 
she carried out with unabated energy. The 
packing up for the bazaar was now nearly com- 
pleted, so that she was in a position to take up 
any other cause that might be presented to heir 
active mind, for the benefit of men, women, 
children, or animals, as the case might be. 

While Rose and Ruth were busy helping her 
in her self-imposed task, she had paid particular 
attention to their evident unselfish dispositions, 
which, agreeing so well with her own, drew< 
them the more closely to her, as they could not 
fail to see they were daily growing in her good 
opinion. 

This, on the part of Rose more especially, was 
very gratifying, as Mrs. Wilton being the sister 
of Mr. Pearce, made her meeting with him, which 
was now becoming very frequent, take place as a 
matter of course, and allowed them tp converse 
freely together without exciting any special 
attention. Such, however, was perhaps rather a 
complaisant fancy in the mind of Rose than a 
fact for her to rely upon, since at that very time 
Mrs. Wilton was comparing her, in her own 
mind, with other young ladies, who she had 
observed were very anxious to obtain the notice 
of her brother. 

Her acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Penfold 
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and the Broughton family had not, until of late, 
been very intimate. She had met them in the 
North, when on a visit to her brother, and had 
been very favourably impressed with the charac- 
ter of the young ladies, which impression their 
chance visit to the South had done much to im- 
prove and strengthen. She was very fond of 
her brother, and had no desire to see him 
married ; but as she knew a wife would be of 
great assistance to him when he had sole charge 
of a parish, which she hoped he soon would have, 
she would assist him to find one worthy of his 
love. 

Tcf this work she was now prepared to turn 
her active mind. And then she had been no 
unobservant witness of the great attention Sir 
Charles Colville was unmistakably in the habit 
of paying to Ruth whenever she had seen them 
together. She had .observed that he appeared 
charmed with the gentle loveliness of her 
character, and as she had assured herself of the 
genuineness of it, she knew that, in the ordinary 
course of things, the more frequently they met, 
the deeper and more lasting would be the im- 
pression made upon his heart. 

On Ruth's account she felt that there was 
some reason to fear that Miss Colville would 
think her brother ought to look for a wife in a 
higher position than that of a poor clergyman's 
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daughter. But this did not very much alarm 
her. She was not one to anticipate a bad day 
for the morrow which might prove to be all 
sunshine, and therefore she did not suffer it 
to influence her actions, or restrain her active 
thoughts from mapping out the future as it 
would be most satisfactory to herself and agree- 
able to the young people. 

On hearing that Lady Colville's cold obliged 
her to keep within the house, Mrs. Wilton took 
the opportunity of calling in her carriage with 
the two young ladies to inquire particularly 
after the health of her ladyship. Sir Charles, 
who happened to be sitting with his mother 
when the first call was made, begged her to see 
the lively little lady, as he playfully called her, 
and expressed his opinion strongly that an hour 
of her pleasant conversation would do them all 
a world of good. 

Lady Colville, ever pleased with the idea that 
she had it in her power to gratify her son, readily 
agreed to his proposal, and in a short time 
the ladies were introduced. Lady Colville was 
flattered by the sympathising tone in which she 
was addressed by Mrs. Wilton, and Sir Charles, 
having seen from the window that she was not 
alone, was very warm in the expression of his 
pleasure at seeing her looking so well ; but after 
the first greetings were over, he left her to the 
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care of his mother, and turned his attention to 
Rose and Ruth. 

He appeared very much interested in his 
questions to Ruth respecting the health and 
spirits of Mr. and Mrs. Penfold, with Mrs. 
Ingleton since he saw them ; and on Ruth giving 
but a very poor account in reply, he said he 
thought he must get his mother to let him off 
for an hour or two, that he might pay them a 
visit. 

* Has Lady Colville brought her little com- 
panion Lucy with her V Ruth ventured rather 
timidly to inquire. She did not yet feel quite 
at home with Lady Colville, and there was 
something in the manner of Sir Charles which 
caused a little fluttering at the heart and un- 
steadiness in her voice. 

* Oh yes/ replied Sir Charles ; * she was here 
with my sister a few minutes since. You met 
her, I think, in the North V 

* Yes ; and we were very much pleased and 
interested with her,' impulsively interposed Rose. 

* I should very much like to see her before we 
go,' said Ruth. 

* Your wish shall be soon gratified,' rejoined 
Sir Charles. ' See,' he said, ' she is there with 
my sister in the garden. Mother,' he said to 
Lady Colville, *will you excuse me for a few 
minutes^ while I take these young ladies out 
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into the garden to see your little charge 
Lucy V 

* Certainly, certainly, Charles,' said his mother, 
who was deeply engaged at the time in pouring 
into the sympathising ear of Mrs. Wilton how 
much she had been annoyed by being obliged 
through her indisposition to forego the pleasure 
of some pleasant visits to old and dear friends, 
and spend the time she had intended for them 
in the open country, shut up in a close room, 
and treated like a sick child. 

^ I am afraid,' said Mrs. Wilton, * that you 
have had also to bear much severe pain, though 
I can assure you you are looking better than I 
expected to find you.' 

* Did you think I was dangerously ill V asked 
Lady Colville. 

' Why, no,' replied Mrs. Wilton, ' not quite so 
bad as that ; but from the report Sir Charles 
gave us, we thought you must be very seriously 
ill, or you would not have submitted to be made 
such a prisoner.' 

Lady Colville could not fail to be pleased with 
this kind of treatment, and therefore, while she 
conversed with her lively and sympathising 
visitor, she did not feel the absence of her son, 
as he, with Rose and Ruth, joined his sister and 
Lucy in the garden. 

Great was the pleasure of the young people 
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when they met. Lucy could at first scarcely 
find words to express the delight she felt at 
seeing Rose and Ruth. Since her return, she 
had been cautiously told by Sir Charles who 
the supposed Miss Preiston really was, and also 
that she was now with her father at Broadhurst. 
Lucy for some time could not realise this, to 
her, wonderful fact ; at last, after much question- 
ing, when she did get it fairly into her mind, 
she exclaimed : 

* Oh, I am so glad she is found ! and may I 
go and see her V 

' Yes, without doubt,' Sir Charles had replied ; 

* but you must be very quiet, and not seem too 
much surprised to find her a lady.' 

* Perhaps,' said Lucy, in a tone of despond- 
ency, ' she will not see me.' 

* You need not fear that,' said Sir Charles ; 

* I will ask her to see you.' 

This promise was still fresh in her mind when 
Sir Charles went with Rose and Ruth to her 
into the garden, and it was not long before he 
was reminded of it by the eager way in which 
she commenced to speak of old times. 

* I should like to have a turn or two in the 
open air before I go in,' observed Sir Charles to 
his sister ; * and if you will take my place mean- 
time, I shall be greatly obliged to you. I see 
our young friends would like to have a little 
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free talk together, which they cannot so well 
indulge in anywhere as here by themselves.' 

*You are very considerate in your arrange- 
ments for the young people, I think/ rejoined 
his sister, in a manner that reminded him of the 
hidden pitfall. 

* Ever on the watch to keep me out of danger,' 
he replied, with a merry laugh. 

* Yes, as in duty bound,' replied his sister ; 
* but I will do as you wish.' 

While this was passing. Rose, Ruth, and Lucy 
had passed on a few steps in advance. 

* Have you seen poor Ned Giles lately ?' asked 
Lucy. ' He was always so good to me and Miss 
Preston. But what does he say now she is not 
Miss Preston, but a rich lady ?' 

* And he is said to be rich now,' remarked 
Rose. 

* Is he indeed 1' cried Lucy. * He was always 
so good, even before that dreadful wreck ; but 
I must not think of that — ^it is too shock- 

ing r 

' You must not excite yourself, Lucy,' said 
Sir Charles, as he took his place by the side of 
Ruth, ^ or you will not again be allowed out of 
the sight of my mother or sister.' 

* Let us walk a little faster,' whispered Lucy 
to Rose ; * perhaps Sir Charles will stop behind. 
I do so want to be alone with you, and speak 
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out just as I think. They say it huiHis me when 
I do so, but I am not afraid of that.' 

Lucy was right when she thought that per- 
haps Sir Charles would stop behind. He showed 
no desire to quicken his pace, but, on the con- 
trary, appeared inclined to linger by the way, 
and admire every flower that grew near the 
path, and call Buth's attention to its beauty, 
who, in her wish not to seem uncourteous, 
lingered behind with him, listening to his ob- 
servations, and answering them as best she 
could. 

As they strolled on, so pleasant did that walk 
become that they were in a fair way of forget- 
ting why they were there, until meeting Bose 
and Lucy, who had been some distance in ad- 
vance and were now returning, when it struck 
Sir Charles that if he did not shortly go in he 
would have his sister out to look for him. He 
could not, however, force himself from his 
pleasant companion, so he made a compromise 
with himself by saying he thought they had 
better go in, as it might seem rude if they 
stopped out too long. 

* Oh dear 1' sighed Lucy, * I don't like being 
shut up in-doors at all, and more so now that 
I have such kind friends with me.' 

* If you are very good,' said Sir Charles, * I 
VOL. ni. 53 
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will see that you shall have plenty of walks 
with Rose and Ruth.* 

' Ob, thank you/ said Lucy. * And you will 
like to have me with you V she continued to 
Rose. 

* Oh yes, very much indeed,' .replied 
Rose. 

When they re-entered the drawing-room they 
found Mrs. Wilton expressing her fear that her 
visit had wearied Lady Colville, and that she 
would not feel justified in continuing it to any 
greater length. On the entrance of Miss Col- 
ville without her brother, Mrs. Wilton suspected 
what had taken place. She' saw that as minute 
followed tftinute and he did not return, the 
sister's face became grave, and her manner a 
little nervous. She was not slow in her own 
mind to divine the cause, and, acting on the 
opposite principle to the fool who killed the 
goose to get all the golden eggs at once, thought 
it best to close her visit and recall the good 
people from the garden before their absence had 
called forth any special remark. 

When in the carriage on their way home, 
Mrs. Wilton was a little curious to learn how 
her companions had spent their time in the 
garden. 

' Your little friend Lucy,' she said to Rose, 
' appears to be a very interesting child.' 
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* She is indeed a dear little thing/ replied 
Hose. 

^ I suppose I must have seen her more than 
once before the sad death of her father/ said 
Mrs. Wilton, 'but I cannot recall her to my 
mind. You both were, no doubt, pleased to 
have her with you in the garden.' 

* Yes,' replied Ruth ; ' but Rose kept her all 
to herself/ 

* Now do be honest, Ruth,' said Rose ; * for if 
we did walk fast, you could have kept up with 
us had you chosen to do so.' 

*Yes,' replied Ruth, with a smile, *if after 
stopping for a minute or two to admire a flower 
I had run after you to make up for the lost 
time.' 

* Now, Ruth,' retorted Rose, * that is too bad; 
and now I think of it, I do not believe you could 
have tried to overtake us, as we only walked 
fast for a few steps to get away from Sir 
Charles.' 

' Did Sir Charles remain in the garden with 
you V asked Mrs, Wilton, carelessly. 

* You must, if you please, put that question 
to Ruth,' replied Rose, a little playfully, 

* And what will Ruth say ?' asked Mrs. Wilton, 
in the same manner. 

' Nothing more,' replied Ruth, * than that 
when Rose and Lucy walked by the flowers as 

53— ^ 
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if they did not see them, Sir Charles stopped to 
admire some more beautiful than the others, and 
asked me my opinion of them.' 

' And you, of course/ rejoined Mrs. Wilton, 
with a merry laugh, * said they were very 
beautiful V 

' Yes,' replied Ruth, blushing ; * but what else 
could I say, when they were indeed very 
beautiful V 

' That will do, my dear ; I understand now 
how interesting your garden walk has been to 
you all.' 

. * You do not think I did wrong, I hope ?' said 
Ruth. 

* Wrong, child, in striving to make yourself 
agreeable to Sir Charles Colville !' rejoined Mrs. 
Wilton. * Certainly not ; I think you are to be 
commended for it.' 

* But I did not strive to make myself agree- 
able to him,' said Ruth ; * 1 only answered his 
questions, and I am afraid I did it very imper- 
fectly, as I am certain he knows a great deal 
more about botany than I do.' 

^ You must ask him to give you a lesson,' said 
Mrs. Wilton. 

* Oh, I could not ask him to do that,' replied 
Ruth. 

* Well, here we are at home again,' said Mrs. 
Wilton ; * and there, I see, is my good brother 
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waiting to receive us. I suppose he has 
just run over to see if we have finished our 
task/ 

* I am very glad he is here/ said Rose, * as I 
want to ask him the meaning of that Greek 
word we talked about yesterday, and which I 
have stupidly forgotten/ 

* But we must not neglect our packing for 
Greek words/ said Mrs. Wilton, as she leaned 
on her brother's arm on alighting from the 
carriage. 

'What is that you are saying about Greek 
words V asked Mr. Pearce. 

* Only some word/ replied Mrs. Wilton, * that 
Bose wants you to explain to her ; but I say we 
must do the work first, and the play afterwards/ 

* And could Rose make play of the study of 
Greek V asked Mr. Pearce. 

' A great deal would, I should think, depend 
on my instructor,' replied Rose, laughing, as she 
entered the house. 

The next day Lady Colville's cold was so 
much better, that on his cousin calling to see 
her, Sir Charles said, playfully, he would like 
him to take care of the house while he took 
Lucy for her promised visit to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Penfold and also Mrs. Ingleton, who had said 
she would rather see the child in her own room 
before she met her in public. 
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On his walk to the parade^ partly to gratify 
Lucy, though perhaps more to please himself, he 
went a little out of his way from the direct road 
to the little sheltered nook where his darling 
Nancy lay, looking like a greyhound in the 
leash, ready to spring forward at a moment's 
notice into life and energy. 

' Oh, that beautiful little ship again !' cried 
Lucy, clapping her hands with delight as soon 
as she came fairly within sight of it. 

On the shore stood a greyheaded man in the 
garb of a sailor, whom Lucy instantly recognised 
as the captain of the yacht. She had seen him 
with Sir Charles many times before, and, as she 
sat on her father s knee, heard his strange and 
eventful history related. He had in his younger 
days done good service for his country on a 
foreign station, where everytbiDg was strange 
and wild about him. Afler he lefl the service, 
he was engaged by Sir Charles Colville as 
captain of his yacht, to which he appeared 
to have become as much attached as his em- 
ployer. 

He was growing old, but it was not age 
alone that had whitened his hair or given an 
unsteadiness to his step. No ; it was more 
from the hard service he had seen and the trials 
and difficulties with which he had bad to struggle 
in the performance of his duty. Yet, although. 
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he found his arms stiff and his legs weak, there 
was a cheerfulness about him which many a 
man in first-rate health and strength would find 
it difficult to equal amidst the vexatious inci- 
dents of his calling. 

*I see no reason to complain of what a man 
has to put up with/ he would say. * Set the 
pleasures and pains of life side by side, and you 
will find that the first come oftener to us than 
the other ; only, you see, when we feel comfort- 
able, we forget to notice it. I have had my 
share of stormy days, but I have had more of 
calm and sunshine.' 

As Sir Charles approached the old captain, he 
said : 

* So, Mr. Brice, you have not quite done with 
us yet V 

* Yes, Sir Charles,' said the old captain, ' it is 
all over ; I gave up the command, as you directed 
me, to Mr. Giles last night.' 

'And came down to-day,' said Sir Charles, 
gaily, * to see if the new captain was at his post 
and alive to his duty ?' 

* No ; it was not that. Sir Charles,' said Brice, 
very sadly ; * but in leaving my post here, I feel 
as if I had nearly done with life in this world. 
I have come to look at the little Nancy because 
I could not help it. It was not that I was 
afraid that Mr. Giles would not do the right 
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thing by her, for I know whatever he takes in 
hand to do, he will do well.' 

' I am sorry to see you so out of spirits/ said 
Sir Charles. 

*I can't help it, Sir Charles/ said the old 
captain ; ' but I suppose I shall soon get better. 
I generally do, pretty soon, when I have been 
put out of sorts about anything.' 

*I hope you do not regret having resigned 
your post ?' said Sir Charles. 

* No ; I ana not sorry, Sir Charles,' said Brice ; 
'because I know I was not able to continue to 
do my duty in the way that it ought to be 
done ; but I should have held on a good bit 
longer if I hadn't known a good one was to 
follow me.' 

As he finished speaking, the new captain 
stepped on deck from below, the very picture of 
a brave English sailor, ready to take the whole 
world by the hand in good fellowship if it was 
well-disposed, or knock its legs from under it if 
it was inclined to be troublesome. 

^So you have taken possession, I see?' said 
Sir Charles. 

* Yes ; and I should be quite happy, Sir 
Charles, to know that I had done so, if it 
were not for the sad looks of my old friend 
there/ 

' Don't mind me/ said Brice ; ' I couldn't have 
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given her up to any one else so good as you, and 
so I shall soon get the better of it ;' and in proof 
of which some large, heavy drops of honest tears 
fell down on the stones at his feet. 

* Though you are not on service,' observed Sir 
Charles, * there will be no reason why you 
should not be aboard as often as you like. Our 
new captain will certainly give you a hearty 
welcome.' 

* I have told him that, with your consent. Sir 
Charles,' said Giles, ' whenever he likes to come 
I should be glad to see him.' 

'And now you know you have my consent/ 
said Sir Charles. 

* Thank you. Sir Charles,' said the old captain, 
in a choking voice, and then turning, walked 
slowly away. 

Mr. Giles had been so much engaged in 
thinking of the duties of his new office and 
speaking kindly to the old captain, that he had 
paid little or no attention to the child by the 
side of Sir Charles, though she had been striving 
by the movement of her hands to arrest his 
attention. 

* You do not appear to recognise the child of 
your old officer,' observed Sir Charles. 

* I did not,' cried Giles, * but I do now,' and 
springing ashore, he seized Lucy so heartily 
and suddenly by the hand, that had she not 
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known him as well as she did she must have 
screamed outright with fright. 

'And are you quite well, miss?' he cried* 
* It seems such a time since you went away ; 
though it can't be very long, I suppose, 
either.' 

* I am so glad you are here/ cried Lucy ; * and 
if I may, I shall often come down to see you. I 
don't want to go to the old house again, because 
it makes me so sad when I think of it.' 

' I shall be always glad to see you,' said Giles, 
in a husky voice. 

* And if I may, I will go with you and see 
where poor little Tottie lies,' said Lucy. ' You 
found him since I went away, you know.' 

* Yes, poor little fellow !' sighed Giles. 

'Put down your head,' she said; and when 
he did so, she whispered in lus ear. * Have you 
seen Miss Preston yet ? No, I don't mean Miss 
Preston, but the lady that was Miss Preston, 
you know.' 

* No, not yet,' replied Giles, feeling very much 
less like a man than usuaL 

* I am going to see her now,' said Lucy ; ' shall 
I tell her that you would like to come and see 
her too f 

* Now then,' said Sir Charles, who while Giles 
and Lucy were talking, had been walking to and 
fro admiring his beautiful Nancy. ' Now then^ 
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I think we must go, or perhaps we shall not find 
our friends at home, or able to see us when we 
get to their house.' 

*No, not a word, if you please, to Miss 
Preston from me/ whispered Giles into the ear 
of Lucy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

When Sir Charles with Lucy reached the 
parade, on their visit to Mr. Penfold, they found 
Maud and Prudence sitting on a seat in earnest 
conversation. They had not noticed the approach 
of the new-comers, and were not a little surprised 
and startled when they heard Sir Charles say 
close behind them : 

* " They bade him welcome to their side." ' 

'Why, where in the name of goodness did 
you come from. Sir Charles V exclaimed Maud, 
starting to her feet, and turning to him. 

* We have been looking at the beautiful yacht^' 
interposed Lucy. 

When the morning salutations were over, the 
gentleman said, in answer to a question from 
Prudence : 

' Yes, I am happy to eay my mother is improv- 
ing so rapidly in her recovery from, her indisposi 
tion, that I expect in a day or two she will 
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declare herself quite well, and able to take her 
usual amount of exercise in the open air/ 

The ladies expressed the pleasure the informa- 
tion gave them, and said they hoped they should 
soon see her ladyship out again quite well, and 
as cheerful as ever. 

'Thank you/ replied Sir Charles; * since to 
have our friends about us in health and cheer- 
fulness is ever a great blessing/ 

*But never sufficiently valued, I am afraid,' 
observed Prudence, until some sad circumstance 
changes our laughter into tears. 

* I think some people/ said Maud, * take a 
pleasure in looking on the wrong side of every- 
thing, past, present, and future, so that they 
may always have something to be miserable 
about.* 

'That is not your case, I hope?' said Sir 
Charles. 

*No,* replied Maud; *I am content to take 
events as they happen, and if they are pleasant, 
enjoy them as much as possible ; if otherwise^ 
make the best of^them while they last ; and when 
they are gone, never turn back to look upon 
them/ 

• Maud has been blessed with a good constitu- 
tion and excellent spirits/ observed Prudence, 
' and I am afraid she does not always feel for 
the weakness of others. 
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^ I have had my share of suffering, though my 
constitution may be good/ retorted Maud, ' and 
I can feel for others when they are really ill ; 
but I have no patience with people who appear 
to think it is their duty to be miserable when 
any mischance has happened to them, instead of 
exerting themselves to get the better of it.' 

' But there are some misfortunes, you know,' 
said Prudence, ' that cannot, as you call it, be 
got the better of.' 

* Then they can be forgotten,' retorted Maud, 
^ or thought of as something that must have been, 
whatever we might say or do.' 

Sir Charles was amused as he listened to 
Maud, who appeared to think that the best way 
of dealing with trouble was to ride rough-shod 
over it ; but, as he did not wish to become a 
partisan, he said : 

' Perhaps we may find there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject, by considering 
that no two persons can see an object from the 
same point of view while they stand apart, and 
therefore their judgments may be expected to 
differ.' 

* I wish you could induce my sister to think 
so,' said Prudence. 

* Now, Prudence,' cried Maud, * you are trying 
to prejudice Sir Charles against my way of 
thinking. Do you know,' she continued, * I have 
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just had to listen to a long lecture, because I 
said if my sister, Mrs. Penfold, would persist 
in making herself so miserable, I would speak 
to her privately and show her how very foolishly 
she was acting/ 

* She has had reason to be very sad/ observed 
Sir Charles. 

* Yes/ replied Maud, * I do not dispute that ; 
but what I say is this : What has been done 
cannot be undone, and whether laugh or cry, 
as passing time deals with the sad events of our 
lives, it fixes them for ever, though we may forget 
them at once, or brood over them until we can 
think of nothing else, and almost deem a smiling 
face a sin to be avoided.' 

* I trust your sister has no new misfortune to 
mourn over V observed Sir Charles. 

^ I have not heard of any/ replied Prudence ; 
' but on her appearing more than usually sad 
this morning, Maud grew impatient with her, 
and I had some difficulty in preventing her 
from speaking to her upon the subject.* 

* For myself,' said Sir Charles, * I have never 
thought grief could be reasoned away, either by 
the friend in the private room or the clergyman 
in the pulpit. The best and most natural means 
to soothe the anxious and troubled mind appears 
to me to be — of course I do not put my idea 
before religious influence — change of scene, and 
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with it perforce a change of incident. With 
this view I proposed my trip in the Channel to 
Mr. Penfold, in the hope that the fresh breezes 
of the sea, with the various views on the coast 
and the unexpected incidents that may occur, 
would produce a more wholesome and lasting 
effect upon the mind than a sermon delivered 
under the great dome of St. Paul's by the most 
efficient preacher in London.' 

*I very much hope Mr. Penfold will agree 
with you,' said Prudence. 

* Why, that is just the very thing I mean,' 
cried Maud. 'Give them something new to 
look at and talk about' 

* I am now/ said Sir Charles, * on my way to 
call upon Mr. Penfeld^ and H, after I have seen 
him, he should mention my proposal to you, I 
trust I may rely on yoo both for your most 
earnest aasistanoe.' 

* I can promise you mine/ said Prudence; 
* and yoo have heard Mand more than answer 
for herself/ 

*And now, Lucy/ said Sir QiarieB, 'if you 
have soffickntly satkfied jmnself that the 
fisbenDDiMi are setting aboot their work in 
proper ordex; we wiU oontiniie oar walk.' 

" I was not thinking about their work,' said 
Lamt; **! m;fts only tkinkiii^ how strange the^ 
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must feel when they think that perhaps some 
day they will be lost in a storm/ 

* Oh, they never think in that way/ said Sir 
Charles. 'Brave men never trouble themselves 
about what is to happen to them when engaged 
in their duty.' 

When they reached the end of their little 
journey they found Mr. and Mrs. Penfold were 
at home, and on entering the drawing-room, 
after a few words had been spoken, Mrs. Penfold 
took Lucy by the hand and said : 

' The lady you wish to see is in her own room, 
and as I know she will be pleased to see you, I 
will take you to her/ 

As soon as they were gone, Sir Charles, Who 
had observed a great change for the worse in 
the appearance of Mr. Penfold, said : 

* You are not looking so well this morning ; I 
trust you have no fresh cause for anxiety V 

* I hardly know how to answer you,' replied 
Mr. Penfold ; * I seem to have lost all power of 
dealing with events as they come before me, 
with any more strength of purpose than a 
child.' 

* But you are happy,' said Sir Charles, * in 
having a wife and daughter to advise with V 

* Alas, no,' rejoined Mr. Penfold ; * they are 
already over-weighted with sorrow, and I must 
not add to their burden. 
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* And does the same cause apply to your 
nephew V 

^ No, but one even more diflScult to deal with/ 
replied Mr. Penfold ; ^ for in truth he is at the 
present time the main cause of my anxiety. You 
are aware that owing to the loss of my dear child 
he stands next to me as heir to my family estate, 
which makes me more observant of him than I 
might otherwise have been. It may be an idle 
fancy; but I have a great desire that the one 
who follows me should not tarnish our good 
name by vicious habits or immoral practices. 
But I am afraid I shall weary you/ he said, 
breaking off suddenly. 

' Do not fear it/ said Sir Charles, * as I shall 
be pleased to listen to you, in the hope that I 
may be able to advise with you, as I feel assured 
you would not speak to me on any trifling family 
disagreements.' ' 

Assured of a patient listener, and one in whom 
he could trust, Mr. Penfold then ran rapidly 
over the incidents, with which the reader is 
already acquainted, of his having been visited by 
the solicitor from the north, both in London and at 
Broadhurst, since his return, of the subject and 
unsatisfactory nature of his communication. 

In conclusion he said, *And now, to make 
the matter the more perplexing, and to try my 
patience, I think, almost beyond the point, of 
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endurance, I have this morning received a 
letter from the gentleman, which appears to me 
to be made capable of bearing any construction 
the reader may please to put upon it. Here it 
is/ he added, taking the letter from his pocket ; 
* perhaps you will kindly read it, and then tell 
me if after the report I was led to expect I 
should receive you do not think with me that it 
is a strange document.* 

Sir Charles Colville, with the greatest possible 
dislike to become mixed up in family quarrels* 
could not refuse to take the letter and make 
himself acquainted with its contents. It ran as 
follows : 

' Dear Sir, 

* I am afraid you must be weary of 
waiting for the report I promised to send you. 
Be assured the delay has not arisen from any 
fault of mine. Unexpected diflRculties have 
presented themselves when I least thought to 
encounter them, but I trust I shall be able to 
make all clear in the course of time. Some 
incidents, which I am well assured have taken 
place, appear to point to the possibility of some 
greater mischief having been done in another 
direction, in which you may feel yourself greatly 
interested. I cannot speak more fully of that 
now ; and as private business requires my 
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presence in the North, I think it right to advise 
you not to mention anything that has passed 
between us to a certain gentleman until you 
hear from me again. Let the whole matter rest 
as it is, as if it had entirely escaped from your 
memory, which perchance will cause others to be 
less observant of me and the lines upon which I 
am working. Any communication you may wish 
to make to me will reach me through your 
solicitor. I trust I shall be able to write more 
to the purpose in the course of a few days.' 

^ There is not much to be learnt from that 
certainly/ remarked Sir Charles, as he returned 
the letter to Mr. Penfold, * and if it were my 
case, I think I should strive not to be at all 
anxious about it. It is possible that the whole 
affair may have no better foundation than will 
be found in the head of some brainless fellow, 
who started the report for his own amusement; 
and now, finding it is in the lawyers' hands, is 
endeavouring to thicken the cloud with which 
he appears to have surrounded himself 

' If I could only think so/ rejoined Mr. 
Penfold, * I would wait patiently for the result, 
but my mind is full of doubt, and I cannot hold 
to one course of action or thought for five 
minutes together. I think I must go home,' he 
continued sadly ; * I feel I want to breathe the 
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sharp air of my native hills. Perhaps when I 
see them I -shall be more myself, and less dis- 
posed to play the woman/ 

* Better accept my offer/ said Sir Charles, 
*and try the effect of the balmy air of the 
Channel upon yours and Mrs. Penfold's health 
and spirits.' 

* I know I must appear selfish in talking of 
home, without reference to the wishes of others/ 
said Mr. Penfold. ' But it is not that I am 
tired of the South, or unmindful of your great 
kindness. No ; it is simply that I may shake 
off this miserable state of hope and fear, and be 
able to grasp heartily the hand of my nephew, 
as my true-hearted brother's son, or bid him 
avoid my sight for ever.' 

* Will you admit,' said Sir Charles, ^ since you 
have made me your confidant, that I am now 
able to take a clearer view of your position than 

. you are yourself.' 

^ Unquestionably,' replied Mr. Penfold, * as I 
feel that I have not the slightest reliance on my 
own judgment.' 

'Then take my advice,' .returned Sir Charles, 
warmly, 'and say you will make one of our little 
party for the Channel. Any further report that 
may come is not likely to require afi immediate 
reply, and if it should, we can make arrange- 
ments that it shall meet you at certain points. 
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only a few hours after you would have received 
it here. You will consent, I know ; and to fix 
you to my purpose, I shall make my proposal 
public, and enlist the ladies to fight out my 
battle, if fighting be necessary/ 

Mr. Penfold was fairly overcome. To such a 
generous, unselfish proposal, he could not, on his 
own account, offer any further objection; but he 
comforted himself with the idea that the ladies 
would not so readily enter into the scheme as 
his sanguine friend seemed to anticipate. His 
confidence, however, in their objection was soon 
destined to be shaken ; for as Sir Charles 
finished speaking, Mrs. Penfold, with Florence 
and Lucy, entered the room. Without a pause, 
Sir Charles continued : 

* And here they are, to say for themselves 
whether they will fight for me or not.' 

*0h, pray don't fight T exclaimed Lucy. *I 
don't like fighting.' 

* Not when it is in play T asked Sir Charles. 

* No, not even in play,' said Lucy. 'It is so 
wicked.* 

* But if you will all come on my side, there 
will be no one to fight with,' said Sir Charles. 
* Mr. Penfold is, you see, already on my side.' 

Mrs. Penfold looked inquiringly at her hus- 
band. He had appeared so depressed since he 
had received the letter, the contents of which 
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he had not named to her, that she was prepared 
to acquiesciB in any proposal Sir Charles had 
raade, if she thought it would in the slightest 
degree interest him. 

In answer to his wife's silent appeal, Mr. 
Penfold said : 

. * Sir Charles has not only proposed to take 
us out for a little voyage in his yacht, but to 
act as commander himself.' 

* Oh, do please say yes !' whispered Lucy to 
Florence, as she pressed more closely to her side. 
* It would be so nice to go with you.' 

Mrs. Penfold, seeing a faint smile overspread 
her husband's face, as his eyes rested on the 
animated features of Lucy, concluded that he 
had changed his mind, and said, to his surprise, 
she thought she should like to go. 

* You will go too V again whispered Lucy to 
Florence. 

Florence was saved from replying by the en- 
trance of the four sisters, who had, by chance, 
met at the door. 

* I shall have some recruits here,' exclaimed 
Sir Charles, and then immediately repeated his 
proposal. 

Of the assent of Rose and Ruth he had no 
<ioubt. He had, previously to moving in the 
matter, assured himself that the trip would be 
pleasant to them, especially so to Ruth and 
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Maud ; and Prudence stood committed by what 
had a short time since taken place on the parade. 
' If you will promise not to be caught in a 
storm,' said Rose. 

* Oh, we will keep clear of storms/ replied Sir 
Charles. 

While this, and a little more of the like, was 
passing, Mr. Penfold stepped aside with Florence. 
He saw that the trip was decided * on, and he 
wished she should form one of the party. 

* It will not be a pleasure party,' he whis- 
pered. * I mean,' he added, seeing she did not 
reply, *we need not be less thoughtful than 
we are here, and I think I am of Sir Charles's 
opinion that we all need a little change.' 

*I would much rather not go,' replied Florence. 

' In that case,' said Mr. Penfold, ' I must 
withdraw my consent.' 

' Then please say I will go,' said Florence. 

Sir Charles, who had been eager to have the 
expressed consent of all, gently as Florence had 
spoken, heard the ^I will go' from her lips, and 
immediately exclaimed : 

* Then it is all settled, and what we now have 
to do is to arrange about the time. * I suppose,' 
he added, * we may calculate on the company of 
Mr. Henry Penfold ; of my young friend Re- 
ginald I know there is no doubt.' 

* I will speak to my nephew,' said Mr. Penfold. 
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^ And I will do the same to my mother and 
sister/ said Sir Charles. 

*When do you think you will be ready?' 
asked Rose. 

' At any time the company may fix upon/ said 
Sir Charles. 

* Shall we go near Exeter V asked Ruth. 
'We can/ replied Sir Charles, *if you wish 

it. Why do you ask V he added, very 
gently. 

* Because,' replied Ruth, ^ the bazaar is to be 
held there next week, and it would be so nice if 
we could just look in upon it.' 

' I will not forget Exeter/ said Sir Charles, 
'when we set to work upon the programme. 
Shall we ask Mrs. Wilton V 

* Oh yes, do please. Sir Charles T interposed 
Rose. 

* And her brother too, Mr. Pearce,' said Ruth. 
' I heard him say only yesterday that he felt he 
must soon ask for a little holiday to keep him 
up to his work.' 

* Now, if any one would only put in for the 
doctor,' observed Sir Charles, * I think we 
should be as fairly equipped as any ship in the 
English navy/ 

* Then I vote for the doctor,' cried Maud. 

^ Is he married V whispered Sir Charles in the 
ear of Ruth. 
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^ No, Sir Charles/ interposed Maud ; * or I 
would not have voted for him/ 

* Quite right/ said Sir Charles, 'we will not 
break any pairs. Now, then, for the list/ he 
•continued, checking them olF on his fingers, as 
his eyes went merrily round the room — ' one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven/ and so on up 
to about fifteen. * I think, truly, a goodly com- 
pany, and if my pretty Nancy does not keep up 
her good character for the voyage, she will greatly 
deceive me and damage her future prospects 
with her new captain.' 

* Do you know who that is V whispered Lucy 
to Florence. 

' No, indeed,* replied Florence. 

* Why, it is my good old friend, Ned Giles,' 
said Lucy. 

' Is it, indeed V said Florence, with a slight 
tremour in her voice. 

Shortly after this Mr. Henry Penfold and 
Reginald were added to the company, and who, 
on hearing of the intended trip, both expressed 
their desire to take part in it, whether sincerely 
so on the part of his nephew, Mr. Penfold, who 
had been narrowly watching his countenance, 
could not tell. The thought had struck him 
that if his nephew had reason to be anxious 
about the nature of the expected report, he 
w ould have been unwilling to go with them, as 
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it would cut him off from corresponding with any 
of his old friends upon the subject. 

When he first heard of the proposal, he 
inquired how long the trip was to last, and on 
being told ten days or a fortnight, he said he 
must for a moment consider what other engage- 
ments he had on hand, and then added : 

' Yes ; I shall be most happy to join the 
party, and I trust we shall all have a pleasant 
time of it.' 

Rose and Ruth undertook the invitation to 
Mrs. Wilton and her brother. 

Sir Charles, feeling then that he had sue- 
ceeded in his project far beyond his own expec- 
tjitions, after quietly saying to Mr. Penfold : 

* I hope you will not let the contents of that 
letter worry you, or place you in a false position 
with anyone.' 

He took Lucy by the hand and went home- 
ward in a very complacent state of mind, 
listening to her artless unstudied talk by the 
way. 

On meeting with his mother and sister, he did 
not find them so ready to enter into his scheme 
as he could have desired. Lady Colville thought 
the trip more than she dare venture upon — 
that much exposure to the open air would 
renew her cold, and perhaps bring on a serious 
illness. 
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*We will have you shut up close and 
warm all the day long in the cabin/ said Sir 
Charles. 

* Where I can see nothing/ rejoined his 
mother. 

* You forget the best cabin is on deck/ said 
Sir Charles ; * and if you would not like to sleep 
on board, we will manage every night to be 
within reach of a good hotel.* 

* I see you have set your heart upon it, 
Charles/ said Lady Colville, ' and so I suppose I 
must go.' 

* I can have no doubt about you V said Sir 
Charles, addressing his sister. 

*You are so perverse, Charles,' said Miss 
Colville, *that when you have determined on 
any line of action every one must bend to your 
will.' 

' And very wisely so,' rejoined Sir Charles ; 
* when I only will that which is good for them. 
By-the-bye,' he exclaimed, suddenly, ' I forgot 
all about Captain Colville, but you can ask 
him.' 

' Indeed !' replied the lady ; * but I shall do 
no such thing.' 

' Well, then/ said Sir Charles ; ' I wiU for 
you, as I know you will like to have some one 
present that you can scold when the wind blows 
from the wrong quarter.' 
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' You forget, brother, I shall have you there/ 
said the lad)'-. 

' But scolding me/ said Sir Charles, * must 
have become a dull business, since I am so 
hardened to it. Now, with my cousin there is 
always a little more freshness, because he knows 
you do not mean what you say to him/ 

*Let him seriously try me,' said Miss Colville. 

*I think perhaps he will, Maggie, shortly,' 
replied Sir Charles, playfully, as he left the room 
to make out a complete list of his proposed party. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Great as were the doubts and fears which 
agitated the breast of Mr. Penfold, they were 
as nothing as compared with those which op- 
pressed the heart of his daughter. Most of his 
thoughts he could converse upon with his wife. 
It was only when there was something more 
serious than usual in them that he hesitated to 
do so, lest in easing his own mind he should 
add to her trouble. But even his darkest 
thoughts he was not of necessity obliged to 
keep shut up in his own heart, as we have seea 
by the communication he lately made to Sir 
Charles Colville. 

With his daughter the case was far different. 
As she believed she had a clearer view of the 
real character of her cousin, and of the part he 
had taken in the misfortune that had befallen 
the family, so she felt the responsibility of any 
step she might take out of the common course 
to satisfy her doubts respecting it. 
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A few years since, in her youth and inex- 
perience, she would have had but little hesitation 
about the manner in which she would convert 
her thoughts into actions. But now, although 
she was still young, she was no longer the self- 
willed, impulsive girl she had been. Her 
thoughts, which were then as freely expressed 
as they were presented to her mind, she attached 
so little importance to, that very often, when she 
was reminded of something she had said, she 
had no recollection of having uttered the words 
attributed to her. 

But since religion had wrought a great change 
in her heart, she had learnt that a hasty word 
spoken thoughtlessly had power to inflict a 
wound, of which formerly she could not have 
even dreamed. This conviction, while it made 
her very cautious in the use of her words, made 
her at the same time very miserable. She was 
persuaded that a great wrong had been done to 
her father and brother in the forcible carrying 
off of the latter. That he was carried away 
she had now no doubt. She had listened to the 
report of his having been carried by the stream 
down the river and taken on board an outward- 
bound ship, not only as something very im- 
probable, but to her certain knowledge, as she 
thought, absolutely untrue. 

That a foul murder had been committed she 
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could not, in her darkest hours of doubt, bring 
herself to believe, and yet the dead body of the 
child, she was assured, had been found in the 
wood. But if so, where and how did the child 
die — and who placed him in the spot where he 
was found ? Although she had failed to dis- 
cover the whole truth from her husband, she 
had learnt enough from him to satisfy her mind 
that he was carried out of the wood alive. 

The burden of these thoughts upon her heart 
was almost intolerable, yet she must bear it. 
She could not, without more certain knowledge 
of what had really taken place, speak more 
plainly to her father, without risking all she 
hoped to accomplish quietly herself Again, she 
-could not tell him all she knew without covering 
lier husband's memory with eternal disgrace, and 
this, if it were possible, she would avoid. She 
had arrived at the conviction in her own mind 
that the part he had acted in the sad business 
was under the guidance, if not the planning, of 
her cousin. To obtain the knowledge that 
would enable her privately to charge him with 
the crime must now be the main object of her 
life. 

If her conviction had truth for its basis, the 
duplicity with which Mr. Henry Penfold was 
acting, she felt, was perfectly monstroua 
Although he did not occupy rooms in the same 
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house with them, he was almost constantly with 
some part of the family, and striving apparently 
by every means in his power, not only to be 
pleasant and agreeable, but useful also. 

In the uncertainty of her inind as to her 
best mode of proceeding, Florence for some 
days avoided being left alone with him/ so 
great was her repugnance to his company. But 
as time passed on, and she could devise no in- 
direct means of accomplishing her purpose, and, 
whatever might be the result of the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Price, she feared they would not 
touch the main question, she had whispered a 
few words in his ear of something she knew of 
her cousin's associates, which she thought might 
be useful to him; but, as she had not heard 
from him since, she concluded that he had 
not been able to turn her communication to 
any account. 

Only one resource appeared to be left her. 
However great her dislike to the company of 
her cousin might be, she would overcome it, or 
keep it in obedience to her will. In short, so 
far from avoiding him, she would place herself in 
his way, and, by her closer observation of him, 
either change her fears of him into certainties, 
or banish them from her mind for ever. 

Acting on her newly-formed resolution, she 
received his attentions with less reserve thaa 
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she had hitherto done ; and when they met in 
company, he was permitted to feel when he spoke 
to her that he was not thrusting his conversation 
on unwilling ears. Yet the change was not 
violent, though it was very agreeable to him, 
and invigorated the hope he had formed of 
making her^ body and soul his own. 

When he gave up the name of Fowler to the 
solicitor, he was at the moment under the im- 
pression that the disappearance of that gentle- 
man in the Thames would render all further 
investigation futile, and that a report to that 
effect would soon be made to his uncle. But^ 
when day followed day, and no intimation of a 
report was made to him, he felt that something 
might be passing which would, in the end, place 
him in a very disagreeable position. Under 
this impression, he strove more than once to 
draw his uncle into conversation upon the sub- 
ject, that he might learn if any secret com- 
munication had taken place between him and 
the solicitor, but Mr. Penfold, having fresh on 
his mind the advice he had received,, remained 
silent. 

As Mr. Henry Penfold could not succeed 
with his uncle, he was preparing to make an 
attack upon Florence, and through her agency 
obtain the desired information. But her avoid- 
ance of his company made this a difficult task, 
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and he was racking his brains to discover some 
means of overcoming her shyness, when he 
observed the change in her manner, which filled 
his heart with hope* In his self-complacency 
he set down the change as due to the work of 
time, and felt a growing confidence in the 
future. 

* She could never have cared much for that 
stupid brute of a fellow/ he thought, ^ who cheated 
me and induced her to marry him ; though his 
sudden death, of course, made it necessary, for 
the sake of public decency, for her to look mourn- 
ful in yards of crape and a widow's cap. A month 
or two more, and I shall look for a vast improve- 
ment, and if she is not quite ready to take- 
another husband, she may not be indisposed to 
enter into a tacit agreement that something of 
the sort may take place at no distant period. 

* If my good star will only place her in my 
hands, as things stand at present, it wiU not 
signify after we are married how much she 
knows of the past, as it will be as much her 
interest as mine to keep silent when any curious 
conversation takes place about the strange dis- 
appearance and death of her brother.* 

On the day after the sea-trip was decided 
upon, Mr. Henry PiBufold, on calling on his 
uncle, found Florence alone, sitting near the 
window, looking out dreamily at the tranquil 
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sea, near which Mr. and Mrs. Penfold were 
walking, with Maud and Prudence at a little 
distance from them. 

' What !' said Mr. Henry Penfold, ^ have they 
all gone out and. left you quite alone this fine 
morning ? Would you not have been better 
out with them than sitting in the house V 

' Perhaps I should/ said Florence, as she rose 
to greet him ; * but I do not feel equal to much 
walking now.' 

* I am sorry to hear you say so,' said her 
cousin ; * and I cuoa afraid you do not sufl&ciently 
exert yourself to throw off from your mind the 
painful scenes of the past.' 

* I have DO desire to do so at present,' replied 
Florence. 

' No, I see you have not^' rejoined her cousin ; 
* but I do think you should try. If you shut 
yourself up in the house in this fiishion, you will 
make yourself ill. Come now, do let me per- 
suade you to put on your walking dress and 
go out with me to our iriends for a short 
time. The sea-air must certainly be good for 
you.' 

* No,' replied Florence, * I am not equal to 
it. You see the parade is crowded with com- 
pany.' 

^ I did not propose a long walk over the hills,' 
said Mr. Henry Penfold, ^because I thooght 
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I could better prevail with you to take a short 
one by the sea ; but if you would like a country 
walk, I can only say that I shall be pleased to 
accompany you.' 

*But I must not,' said Florence, 'take you 
away from your uncle and his friends.' 

* Do ^not speak of them/ said her cousin, * as 
you must know how gladly I would at any time' 
leave them to be alone by your side.' 

Had such a speech been made to Florence 
two days since, she would have turned away in 
disgust, but she had now schooled herself for 
such an interview with him as a walk over the 
hills could afford without the fear of interrup- 
tion ; she therefore very shortly left the room to 
prepare for a walk. 

The fresh breeze on the hills soon made itself 
felt on the countenance of Florence, and when 
her companion observed it, which he was not 
slow to do, he began secretly to congratulate 
himself on his improved position in the pleasure 
she evidently, to his mind, took in his company. 
But could he have read her heart, as he fancied 
he did the expression of her face, he might have 
felt less reason to be pleased with the advance 
he was making in her good opinion. 

The effect which the bracing air had upon 
her was not to make her companion look more 
pleasant in her eyes, but simply to strengthen 
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her resolution to speak plainly to him and know 
the truth. 

It so happened that Reginald and his friend, 
as he called him now. Captain Giles, were also 
out for a country walk on that bright sunny 
morning. From the time of his arrival in the 
south, E/Cginald had been very desirous of going 
to look over an old ruined castle at a little dis- 
tance from Broadhurst. Mrs. Wilton had pro- 
mised to take him in her carriage, with Bose and 
Buth, to see it, but owing to some mistake about 
the time of starting, when he should have been 
with them, he was having a little quiet gossip 
near the coastguard station with his old friend. 

When he afterwards spoke of his disappoint- 
ment, Giles replied : 

* Never mind, it is not so far ; and if you are 
inclined for a walk, sometime when I am not 
very busy, I will go with you and show you a 
liear way across the fields to it.* 

He was not very busy now, and therefore he 
and Reginald were on their way to the old ruin. 

The great change in the position of GileB 
which the money left to him was calculated to 
produce, was beginning to make itself felt in his 
mind and bearing to others. In spite of his not 
caring for it, as he had said to Sir Charles and 
Captain Colville, he could not escape from being 
reminded of it at every step, when he found 
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himself in the midst of his old friends. He 
felt that they were treating him with more 
respect than they had done before. What their 
motive might be he did not stop to inquire. 
Nor did it make him of much more consequence 
in his own eyes, but still it made him feel a little 
awkward and strange. 

It brought his want of a better education 
than he possessed strongly before his eyes. He 
found that whether he wished it or not, it gave 
him a certain amount of influence on those 
around him, and that his first step in learning 
should be to discover how to use that influence 
aright. 

He had seen quite enough of the world 
to know that the report of his sudden wealth 
would bring a crowd before bim, and that by 
using it freely he could gain much applause, 
But would that be the right thing to do ? He 
could not make up his mind upon the point. 
He knew it must be hard for a poor man to 
starve in a land of plenty, but if by giving him 
money it would make him idle and less self- 
reliant, would it not make his condition worse 
than it was before ? 

* I tell you what it is. Master Reginald,' he 
said, as they approached the old castle, 'I think, 
as far as I am concerned in that matter, I will 
never give a shilling to an able-bodied man 
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without making him do a shilling's-worth of 
work for it.' 

* But what will you do with the blind, lame^ 
and old V 

/I think/ said Giles, ' the blind and lame must 
work, and the old and helpless be paid for idle- 
ness. But that is not the worst of it. T can 
easily discover a lazy fellow is not a hard- 
working man. It is in myself I feel so awk- 
ward ; "I don't know anything properly. To be 
sure, I am quite up to managing a little craft 
like the Nancy in the channel, when we need 
not be out of sight of land more than a few 
hours together. But here we are at the ruins 
of the old castle, and now as you have read a 
great deal more than I have, I should like to 
know something about these thick walls, and 
why the great people of the olden times shut 
themselves up in such dull, heavy-looking place& 

* I should say they were not dull,' replied 
Keginald, * in the days you speak of. No doubt 
many a warrior clad in steel has heard these 
stones resound under his charger's feet when 
going forth to battle, or returning with a 
triumphant retinue to celebrate a hard-won 
victory.' 

*Well/ said Giles, *I think steel is very 
serviceable stuff, but I am glad they don't make 
dresses of it in our days, as they would be 
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rather awkward to climb the walls in, which you 
see I am going to do now, to get a good view of 
the country and take a quiet rest at the same 
time.' 

Reginald wanted no further invitation to join 
him, but was quickly by his side on the top of 
the wall, now covered with ivy and wall-flowers. 
To find a clean, comfortable seat on a projecting, 
moss-covered rock was but the work of a few 
seconds, and seated in friendly converse, we 
will leave them to return to Mr. Henry Penfold 
and Florence, who strolled into the old castle 
yard a few minutes after the two friends had 
seated themselves on the wall. 

*You look tired, Florence/ said her cousin, 
* and here is a nice seat on the root of an old 
tree, which appears to have offered the same 
accommodation to visitors for ages past/ 

This root lay at some distance from where the 
others were sitting, and nearly on the opposite 
side of the ruin. From the wall they had seen the 
approach of the new-comers, though they were 
themselves out of sight behind the tree-like ivy. 

* You were saying you had something very 
serious you wished to speak to me about, 
Florence,' observed Mr. Henry Penfold, as he 
seated himself on the root at a little distance 
from her. . 

* Yes,' replied Florence ; * and something I 
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have had on my mind now for a considerable 
time, but which I feared to give utterance to.' 

* I should think, Florence/ said Mr. Henry 
Penfoldy 'that we have by this time become 
sufficiently acquainted with each other not to 
hesitate to speak our sentiments freely the one 
to the other. Tell me, what is it you wish to 
say to me V 

*And then may I rely on your answering 
me ?' said Florence. 

* Yes, I think you may,' said the gentleman. 
' Only think I may 1' repeated Florence. 
*Well, you see,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, 

' wise men do not make blind bargains. I 
should know something of the nature of your 
questions first.' 

^ They will be entirely on family matters/ 
replied Florence. 

* You look so serious,' replied the gentleman, 
' that I am afraid you are thinking of asking me 
some very disagreeable questions. Of course, if 
they should prove so, you could not expect me 
to answer them without a little consideration.' 

' Then instead of in questions, I will put what 
I have to say in the shape of assertions, and 
first : You know my husband was rescued from 
the wreck near Broadhurst with my little 
brother : You do not answer,' she said. . 

' No ; why should I ?' he replied. 
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* It is for you to say why you should not/ 
rejoined Florence, very gravely ; ' but I will not 
waste time in waiting for it, but pass to my 
second assertion : You know who took the child 
away from the wood. My third is : You know 
more of the cause of my husband's death than 
you have owned to ; and my fourth is : You 
know where the child is now.' 

* Truly I do,' replied Mr. Henry Penfold ; 
* for, if your friends are to be trusted, he is now 
in the Colville vault in Broadhurst Church.' 

*Then, in conclusion,' said Florence, *you 
know by what means he came by his deatL 
You do not answer me,' she said, after a pause. 
And then, overcome with emotion, she added, 
starting to her feet, ' Would you have me pro- 
claim you a murderer V 

*Now, Florence, do, for goodness' sake,' he 
cried angrily, * if you have any common sense, 
make use of a little of it ! Need you be told, 
that if you were to make not only five, but fifty 
assertions, and could not substantiate one of 
them, it would only show the extent of your 
credulity in listening to, and, for aught I know, 
believing, a parcel of idle tales only fit for old 
women to gossip over.' 

* In my assertions you have my belief. Will 
you leave me still in doubt ?' 

* Suppose,' he replied, ' I were to answer your 
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rash assertions, what advantage would it be to you 
or any one else, even supposing I was the wretch 
your words would make me 1 Do you not see 
that what is past is past, and cannot be recalled ? 
But before I attempt to answer you, I must know 
the ground upon which you base your assertions* 
Your infatuation, surely, will not so far blind . 
you to the consequence of making them ? Have 
you no respect for the scandal with which in 
self-defence I must cover you and your abettors 
in this miserable business V 

* I have no abettors/ rejoined Florence ; * my 
suspicions arise from my own observations, and a 
few incoherent words uttered by my husband 
when in the agony of death/ 

* And is that all the reason you can give for 
your present excitement V asked her cousin. 

' Can you not tell me,' she said, imploringly, 
' is my brother really dead ?' 

* So far I will answer you,' rejoined her cousin, 
' as far as I am concerned in his death, I do not 
know. I did not kill him or see "-him die. He 
is said to be in a vault in the church, but of 
course that may be all a mistake.' 

' A little more,' said Florence, ' and I have 
done. I have brought myself to speak to you 
upon the subject rather than appeal to any One 
else for assistance, chiefly from my regard for 
my husband's memory and my father's peace of 
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mind. If I could have aroused you to a sense of 
the great crime you or your agents must have 
committed, so that restitution could be made 
without open scandal, I would have given you 
my best assistance to do what you know must 
be just and right ; and to prove to you how 
earnest I am to win you gently back from the 
path which can only end in your destruction, 
I will give you one month from this time to 
make the restitution I desire, or prove to me that 
you are blameless in the mischief that has been 
done. If at the end of the month you are still 
silent, I will no longer carry about with me 
a burdened heart, but will say to my father 
that which I have now said to you, and leave 
him to deal with the matter as he may deem 
fit' 

* Now, that is spoken like your old self,' said 
her cousin ; * all I want is fair play. Had any- 
one said only half as much to me as you have, 
I would have demanded instant proof, and in 
default of it proceeded against him or her with 
the utmost rigour of the law. But whatever you 
may think or say, I cannot forget the good old 
times, and which, were you not so determined 
to think evil of me, I would say, I long to 
see return. A month — ^yes, you said you would 
give me a month. Well, I suppose I must be 
content ; but, you see, it is but a very short 
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time for me to look about for evidence to con- 
tradict your assertions/ 

* I am afraid I am doing wrong in giving you 
one hour/ repKed Florence. 

* And during the month/ he asked, * am I to 
have nothing from you but frowns and suspicious 
looks V 

* I will endeavour to do my duty as a Chris- 
tian/ said Florence. 

* Then I shall give myself no further trouble 
about it/ said Mr. Henry Penfold, in a tone of 
triumph. * Within a month we will have every- 
thing clear between us.' 

As they turned to leave the castle-yard, 
Keginald and Giles came down from their seat, 
and as they did so, some loose stones from the 
rotten wall followed them to the ground with a 
rattling noise. For some time, they sat like 
guardians of Florence, their attention having 
been fixed on what was passing by the root of 
the old tree near the opposite wall. 

When Florence rose with a gesture of im- 
patience from her seat, followed immediately by 
her cousin, although they were at too great a dis- 
tance to be heard distinctly, it was plain to 
the lookers on that the conversation going 
on between them was not of a very compli- 
mentary character, while the antipathy that 
existed between Reginald and Mr. Henry Pen- 
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fojd made the former ready to view any words 
or oaotions of the latter in an unfavourable light. 

The noise made by the stones falling to the 
ground arrested the attention of Florence, and 
turning to the direction from whence the sound 
came, she saw Reginald and Gilea At the 
moment she was afraid the purport of the con- 
versation that had just passed between her and 
her cousin had reached them, but on beckoning 
Reginald to her side, a few words assured her 
that she had nothing to fear on that account. 
She then turned to her cousin, and said : 

*As you will no doubt like to extend your 
walk further into the country, I shall return 
with Reginald.' 

' As you please,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, in 
an assumed tone of carelessness ; * I should be 
glad of your company a little farther, but per- 
haps it will be more prudent for you to return.' 
Then, turning to Giles, who stood at a little dis- 
tance as if uncertain what to do, he said : ' This 
is a fine morning for a long walk, and as I sup- 
pose you are well acquainted with the country, 
I shall be glad of your guidance if you can 
spare the time to go with me.' 

As Giles had not yet spoken to Florence 
since her return, he felt rather relieved than 
otherwise by the proposal Of all things in the 
world, he wished to have an opportunity of 
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speaking to her^ but he felt as timid as a child in 
her presence, and was glad at that time to escape 
from it/ 

' I know a little of the country/ said Giles, 
'and, if you please, will walk with you.' 

Mr. Henry Penfold gathered from the manner 
in which he spoke that whatever he might have 
seen from the wall, he had not heard the words 
that had passed between him and Florence. 
He was greatly relieved by the discovery, and 
his spirits rose accordingly, as the thought crossed 
his mind, * I have had a narrow escape — a, curse 
upon these ivy walls ; but I have nothing to 
fear. Within a month, I will so ply Florence 
with my attentions, that she shall forget her 
present purpose and give me another month or 
two of grace until I have it in my power to stop 
her questions.' 

The proposed walk was at first simply agree- 
able to Giles, because it gave him the opporr 
tunity of getting quietly away from the castle 
without appearing strange to Beginald in not 
joining him by the side of Florence ; but as the 
walk was prolonged, he became interested in hk 
companion. He had learnt from Beginald that 
Mr. Henry Penfold was no friend of his. That 
he had been treated by him, if not with abso- 
lute cruelty, at least with a great deal of harsh- 
ness ; and remembering this he endeavoured 
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cover from what cause his dislike could have 
arisen. 

But Mr. Henry Penfold was far too skilful 
to be caught exposing himself to the honest 
eyes of Giles, so that when they finished their 
walk, their knowledge of each other's character 
was much the same as it was when they started 
from the old ruined castle. 

When Florence and Reginald had gone a 
Jittle distance on their homeward path, the 
latter observed : 

'I was afraid you and your cousin were 
engaged in some serious dispute just before we 
came down from the wall.* 

* You must remember/ replied Florence, ' that 
in the olden time we did not always agree 
very well together, but we will not talk of that 
now.' 

When they approached towards Broadhurst, 
and had spoken in admiration of the beautiful 
scenery through which they were passing, and 
the fields of ripening corn, stretching out over 
hill and dale with promise of a bountiful harvest, 
Florence asked her companion if the dreams of 
which he had once told her still haunted his 
imagination. 

* Yes,' replied Reginald ; * but I do not think 
my imagination has much to do with it, for he 
comes to me when I am asleep now.' 

VOL. III. 56 
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* It is very strange/ said Florence. 

* I can scarcely ever close my eyes/ said 
Reginald, * but the* dear fellow comes before me 
and SMys : " Regi, here I am again ; I am not 
dead^ you see. Why don't you come to me V 
but when I try to take him in my arms, I awake 
to find it was only a dream.' 

^ And does he appear the same as when you 
last saw him alive V asked Florence. 

* Yes ; just the same/ was the reply. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. Penvold was, happily, in a more tranquil 
state of mind now than he had been for some 
time before. It was not that his prospects were 
brighter than they had been, but that he felt 
stronger in himself) and better able to deal with 
the difficulties of the future, in whatever light 
they might present themselves. From speak- 
ing to Sir Charles Colville of his perplexities, 
he had lightened his heart of a great portion of 
them. He felt that he had now a disinterested 
friend by his side, ready to be consulted at any 
moment ; and the consciousness of that restored 
to him something of his old spirit and decision 
of character. 

The benefit of this change did not stop with 
himself. His anxious wife was not slow to 
notice and be greatly influenced by it, to the 
great satisfaction of her observant friends, whose 
happiness was so closely connected with her own. 

Meantime, Sir Charles Colville was very bus^^ 

5G— 2 
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in laying in a stock of provisions, and so pre- 
paring the lively Nancy for her voyage, that 
nothing should be wanting to make the trip 
very pleasant and agreeable to all parties. In 
this he was greatly assisted by Giles, his new 
captain, and Reginald, who were both not only 
ready to run at a moment's notice to do his 
biddings, but often to anticipate them. 

The weather continuing fine and promising, 
j^ll doubt of the project being fully carried out 
passed from the minds of the invited company, 
and they began to make their private arrange- 
ments for leaving home. Mr. Pearce succeeded 
in getting leave of absence from his clerical 
duties for a fortnight, and the doctor, finding 
that he had no grave cases on his hand that re- 
quired his special attention, obtained a deputy 
for the time, and prepared for a like absence 
fix)m home; while Lady Colville, seeing how 
much spirit her son displayed in his preparation, 
readily acquiesced in all he had to propose, and 
even his sister appeared to forget for the time 
that she could manage his affairs, if not better 
th^m he could himself, at least in such a way 
that her assistance must be of great service to 
hJm* As for Luey^ she was delighted beyond 
f^xpression. Not only would she be able to en- 
j«n^ the sea, of which she was very fond, but she 
would be able to dt bj Floreoce, and talk to 
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her of her father and the dear old times at the 
coastguard station. 

Mr. Penfold strove to put on a cheerful face 
and keep in harmony with the happy spirits 
around him, while his wife, ever taking her cue 
from him, looked on, and tried to smile. Pru- 
dence was generally by her side, with her sisterly 
solicitude, but, as usual, forgetful of herself, 
while Maud was looking up her warm furs, to 
protect her from any chance blast of the chill 
night air. 

Mrs. Wilton was in the exact element that 
was most agreeable to her. She delighted in 
seeing smiling faces around her, and would at 
any time go a little out of the way to pro- 
mote innocent amusement and hilarity. On 
the present occasion she looked forward to 
much pleasure ; and if her young friends did 
not return from their trip with a clearer under- 
standing of each other than they had commenced 
it, she resolved that it should not arise from 
any fault or neglect of her skill or management. 
Rose and Ruth were, as a matter of course, 
very much pleased with the prospect before 
them, and even Florence appeared less pre- 
occupied with her own sad thoughts, as she 
looked upon the pleasurable excitement that 
was springing up around her. 

During the time of preparation Mr. Henry 
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PenfdH was very attentive to the wishes and 
want; of his friends, and. from the geneml re- 
ception he met with, he congratulated himself 
that his position in the eyes of his uncle and 
Florence was not in that critical state in which 
his enemy had been striving to place it. From 
the absence of news from London, he began to 
hope that the threatened storm from that direc- 
tion had blown over, and that the busybody 
from the North, owing to the disappearance of 
Fowler in the river, had been utterly foiled in 
his object, and given up the further prosecution 
of it in despair. Having reasoned himself into 
a pleasant and satisfactory state of mind, he was 
ready to make himself agreeable on all sides. 
Had the touching on the French coast been 
proposed to him a month since, he would have 
argued strongly against it ; but now, touch 
where they might, they could not surprise him 
with any discovery they could make there, as, 
in anticipation of Fowler's treachery, he had 
taken care that no lost child should be found 
in France. 

All preparations having been duly made^ and 
the steam got up in the miniature ship, Captain 
Giles walked the deck with a proud step, as he 
awaited the coming of his passengers. About 
ten o'clock, in the middle of the month of 
August, the embarkation was effected without 
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any mishap occurring worthy of notice. Exmouth 
was marked on their programme as the end of 
their first day's journey, and there they arrived, 
after a pleasant voyage along the coast, about 
six o'clock in the evening. It was Saturday, 
and here they proposed to stop for the night, 
and drive over to Exeter the next morning, in 
time for the service at the cathedral. At Exeter 
they were to stop two nights, as the long talked 
of bazaar was to open its door on the Monday 
morning. 

So far all went on very well. They landed 
at Exmouth, and, having spent a pleasant 
evening there, were, in due time the next 
morning, seated in the cathedral at Exeter. 
After the service was finished they went to an 
hotel, where they proposed to remain until 
the following Tuesday morning, when they 
would return to Exmouth and CQntinue their 
voyage. 

Early on the morning of Monday they set out 
to visit the bazaar, but before they did so Miss 
Colville suggested that as no doubt Rose and 
Ruth would like to go with Mrs. Wilton into 
the room together, as they must be so much 
more interested in the proceeding since they 
had taken such an active part in its preparation, 
it would be necessary to make a little alteration 
in the arrangement that had prevailed on their 
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going to the cathedral in the afternoon of yester- 
day. 

What those arrangements had been did not 
appear, but, from the tone of the gentlemen's 
replies to her suggestions, they had answered 
their views very much to their satisfaction. 

' I think we shall do very well without any 
alteration/ observed Sir Charles ; * I am quite 
content with the position I occupied yester- 
day.' ' 

* And I with mine/ said Mr. Pearce. 

* And I with mine/ said Captain Colville. 
'That is all very well/ said Miss Colville; 

*but I was not talking about the content of 
the gentlemen, but the convenience of ;the 
ladies,' 

'The ladies appear,' observed Mrs. Wilton, 
* very well content with the decision of the 
gentlemen, and, as for the bazaar, I do not think 
that I and my helpers will be more pleased with 
it than any of our friends ; indeed, I may say 
that I venture to hope not.' 

* If you and Captain Colville,' said Sir Charles, 
playfully, to his sister, * will take Prudence, 
under your wing, I and Ruth will take charge 
of my mother.' 

* I am afraid I must not venture to go,' said 
Lady Colville. 

* Oh, yes, you will go, mother,' rejoined Sir 
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Charles, earnestly. * It is not many hundred 
yards from the hotel, and the little walk will do 
you good ; though, if you would rather ride, I 
will order a carriage to take you/ 

* If I must go,' said Lady Colville, with a 
good-natured laugh, *I prefer to walk. Of 
course there will be seats there.' 

' Oh, yes, doubtless,' replied Sir Charles. 

*I warn you all to have your purses well 
filled,' said Maud, * as there will be some presents 
expected.' 

* Do you think so V asked Sir Charles. 

* Yes, and some substantial ones, too,' rejoined 
Maud, * or the bazaar will be open to but little 
purpose or profit to the ladies at the stalls or 
their visitors.' 

* Oh, Maud !' exclaimed Prudence, ' how you 
talk ! I am really ashamed of you.' 

* Yes,' replied Maud, with a laugh, * I know 
you would rather give a present than receive 
one ; but every one is not so generously dis- 
posed.' 

The hall in which the bazaar was held was 
one well calculated to place in a favourable 
position the several articles upon which the 
nimble fingers of upwards of a hundred young 
ladies had been for some time employed, much 
to the amusement of the ladies, and, as would 
now appear, for the benefit of the Institution for 
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which, in their tender hearts, they were so much 
interested. 

We must not linger over the beauty of its 
several parts, but say at once that it was a very 
brilliant affair altogether, well planned and well 
carried out, and, in its general management, 
worthy of the city in which it took place. Many 
a gentleman who ventured there that day did 
not leave it by some pounds so rich as he had 
entered it, though in happiness he might have 
been a gainer in the pleasure he knew he had 
bestowed upon some child, or a loved one of 
riper years. Sir Charles and the gentlemen of 
his party felt, when they left the hall, they did 
not leave all the pleasing association in connec- 
tion with it behind them. 

The next morning they set out early for 
Exmouth, to resume their voyage, taking with 
them some pleasing tokens of the happy time 
they had spent at Exeter. At Plymouth they 
came again to a halt for the night, and spent 
the evening there very pleasantly. On the 
following day they passed round the coast of 
Cornwall, stealing into the different nooks and 
bays where, in rough weather, it would be to 
court death to go. Loitering about on the coast, 
they finished up at Penzance, and there, as in 
other places, remained quietly for the night. 

The next morning, as they had a long day's 
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work before them, they were afloat betimes with 
the head of the lively Nancy turned towards the 
coast of France. They did not touch upon the 
Scilly Islands, as the ladies, from the accounts 
they had beard of the rough weather sometimes 
experienced there, took fright at the idea of 
being caught in a storm, and urged the com- 
mander on no account to go nearer to them 
than he was obliged. It was late in the evening 
before they reached the French coast, where 
they could find accommodation for the night, 
but in due time they were all once more pro- 
vided for. 

They were now in the neighbourhood of 
Cherbourg — a place which has become famous 
for the splendid docks made under the direct 
inspiration of Napoleon III., and which, as a 
compliment to him, the opening was witnessed 
by our gracious queen. The hotel they stopped 
at was not a first-rate one, but as they required 
little more than rooms for the night, they found 
satisfactory accommodation. The younger por- 
tion of the party would have been well content 
if their rooms had been much more homely and 
cottage-like in the pleasure they felt from the 
unusual sights that greeted them on every side, 
and with the confused din of voices which filled 
their ears and made them almost imagine that 
every one present, even to the smallest child, was 
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talking for a wager, so rapidly did every one 
appear to speak. 

Then the management of th^ men with their 
fishing-boats was so diflferent from anything they 
had seen before. On observing some boats enter 
the harbour, they stopped to look at them, 
when great was their surprise to see the men 
clamber up on the pier, and women, in 
rough, coarse dresses, go down and take their 
places in the boats j some to collect the fish in 
baskets and carry them ashore, while others set 
to work to wash the boatsy nets, and tackle, and 
set everything in order for another voyage. 

As the little town did not appear very interest- 
ingy they strolled through the fields and lanes, 
and in the full-tide of happiness that swelled up 
in their hearts, more than one of the little groups 
forgot that they were not in England until they 
were reminded of the fact by some unusual 
sound meeting their ears, or some, to them, 
strangely dressed countryman or woman crossing 
their paths^ 

Miss Colville watched the movements of her 
brother with an anxious eye, but on being 
rallied by her companion, the captain, as to 
whether she thought he was likely to fall into a 
snare, endeavoured to turn the shaft aside by 
laughingly saying : 

* I do not know ; he wa& always a wilful boy, 
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and from what I see of him now, he is likely to 
continue so. I think I must just leave him to 
himself, for it is an unthankful office to spend 
one's thoughts for the welfare of others, when 
they cannot be made sensible of the service one 
is rendering them/ 

* Quite so,' said the captain ; * and I believe 
you cannot do better than leave the ungrateful 
youth to himself/ 

* You appear to think very lightly of the office 
of a friend/ said Miss Colville. 

' Well,' said the captain ; * I can only answer 
for myself, that I would not thank any one for 
looking so carefully after me. I mean with one 
exception, you know/ 

* And that exception is V said Miss 

Colville. 

' Your own dear self,' returned the captain. 

* Now, sir,' retorted the lady, * if you will 
indulge in such idle talk, I must beg you to 
provide yourself with other ears than mine to 
listen to you.' 

' Cruel I cruel I' said the captain ; * at home 
or abroad, it is always the same, but I will not 
despair,' and they passed on, if a little discordant, 
apparently very happy. 

Mrs. Wilton looked on and smiled at that 
which appeared likely to disturb the peace of 
mind of the watchful sister. She saw that Sir 
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Charles Colville was paying the greatest atten- 
tion to the smallest wish of Ruth ; and knowing 
him as she did, she had no doubt of the con- 
clusion to which it would lead. While with 
respect to her brother and Rose, she looked upon 
their marriage as only a question of time and 
convenience. If the poor, old, suflfering clergy- 
man who held the living in the gift of Sir 
Charles Colville should shortly pass away, her 
brother would have a fair chance of succeeding 
him, and thereby obtain the means of taking to 
himself a wife. 

There was no one to pay much attention to 
the progress the doctor and Maud were making 
in the way of friendship and tender regard for 
each other ; and if there had been, the chances 
are that they would have been greatly puzzled 
to form an opinion upon it, and when formed, it 
would as likely have been wrong as right, so 
perversely did they appear to be acting towards 
each other in the way of banter and witty 
sayings expressed very heartily at each other's 
expense. 

Weighing anchor the next morning, they 
proceeded up the Seine to Rouen, where what 
had been wanting in their last resting-place was 
there amply compensated for. They did not 
stop at Havre, as they proposed to call there 
on their way back to the channel Here they 
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continued their usual course of sight-seeing and 
strolling about from point to point, with a very 
slight change in their arrangements, which con- 
sisted in Mrs. Wilton freeing Mr. Henry Penfold 
from his attendance upon her. She felt that her 
work was done, as far as certain young people 
were concerned, and that any interference that 
might now ensue would be of little avail. 

Passing from him, she attached herself to the 
group in which Mr. and Mrs. Penfold formed 
the principal figures, and the gentleman, feeling 
himself at liberty, prepared to renew his attack 
upon Florence, and, for a time, apparently with 
some chance of success. Many times since the 
commencement of their voyage he had felt her 
eyes fixed inquiringly upon him, as if she were 
asking him if he could not make up his mind to 
be truthful and honest. 

She had kept Lucy by her side the greater 
part of the time they had been at sea, and had 
been greatly soothed and interested with the 
childish observations she had freely made upon 
the scenes and incidents through which they 
had passed. But a very painful feeling would 
at times steal over her mind, as her eyes met 
those of her father, and she thought he was 
looking at the animated innocent face of Lucy, 
and picturing to himself how he would have felt 
could he have had his boy by his side at her age, 
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full of questions upon all he could hear and 
see. 

* If my cousin has any heart at all in his breast, 
surely,' she thought, ' he cannot see what I do, 
and not be in some degree affected by it. I will 
speak to him again; perhaps tlie soft and 
beautiful scenery has made him less diflScult to 
deal with. I cannot think he is a murderer in 
thought or deed, and if he is not, my brother 
may be still alive.' 

While these thoughts were predominant in 
her mind, she told Lucy she thought Lady 
Colville would be pleased if she went to her for 
a little while, and then allowed herself to be 
drawn aside by her cousin, from the compara- 
tively crowded streets to a quiet path that led 
through some • fields down to the river, near 
which the yacht was moored. 

As they walked down by the bank of the 
river, Mr. Henry Penfold thought he saw some- 
thing in his cousin's manner that seemed ill- 
suited to the light conversation in which he was 
endeavouring to induce her to take part, and he 
soon discovered that he was not mistaken, for 
when they had reached a spot in which it ap- 
peared they might converse without any fear of 
being overheard, she said : 

* I should be glad if we could rest here a little 
while,' and she pointed to a seat a step or two 
from them. 
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----- 

As they were sitting down he answered by 
asking if she was not well, as she looked so 
weary. 

' I am very unhappy/ was her brief reply. 

' A renewal of your old fancies, eh, Florence V 
he replied. 

* I wish I could think they were but fancies/ 
said Florence. 

* You know/ he replied, in a light, thought- 
less manner, * that the month's grace you gave 
me is far from having passed away.' 

' Yes, I know/ replied Florence, very seriously, 
* and I may tell you that I am now very sorry 
that I made the promise.' 

* But you cannot deny that you did make it,' 
he rejoined, in the same tone as before, * so we 
will say no more of that at present.' 

* Although I cannot deny it, I will ask you,' 
said Florence, * to forget it, and let me speak 
to you.' 

* 1 am sorry I cannot oblige you, Florence,' he 
replied ; ' a promise once made, you know, ought 
to be kept.' 

' But you can release me from it if you choose/ 
argued Florence. 

' On what account would you say Y rejoined 
her cousin. 

* Because,' replied Florence, * I am miserable, 
and cannot keep my promise.' 

VOL. ni. 51 
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* If you must act dishonourably/ replied Mr. 
Henry Penfold, * I cannot help it, but I will 
have nothing to do with it myself/ 

* The knowledge I possess hangs like a bur- 
den on my soul, and makes me feel, sleep- 
ing and waking, that by my continued 
silence I am becoming a partner in your decep- 
tion/ 

* In my deception !' repeated her cousin. 
*Yes,' replied Florence, *I cannot, in my 

mind, separate your acts and my late husband's 
from each other. I once thought his heart was 
beyond the power of any words of mine to touch 
it, but happily he lived long enough to unde- 
ceive me.' 

* He was a cowardly fool,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold, between his closed teeth. 

* Do not speak evil of the dead!' said Florence, 
with a shudder. ' I have no wish or reason to 
disguise his faults from you, because you must 
have been well acquainted with them. You 
know how low he sank before he turned to a 
better state of mind. You, I should think, never 
sank 80 low, and yet you are less inclined to 
ainend * 

* Now, Florence/ said her cousin, * this is too 
bad I It was but the other day, on your own 
proposal, we agreed to be silent for a month. 
Do you think I am called upon to show myself 
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a pattern of patience, and submit quietly to all 
the ill terms you may put upon me V 

*I wish to speak kindly to you/ rejoined 
Florence, * as I now know I was wrong in 
making the promise, and you say I shall be 
wrong in breaking it ; but I am under the in- 
fluence of a spirit greater than my own, and I 
cannot resist its force.' 

*That stupid boy Reginald has, I suppose, 
been filling your ears and working on your ima- 
gination by his silly dreams,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. 

* No,' replied Florence, sadly. ' It is true I 
have listened to him, and may have told him I 
thought it was very strange, but I do not think 
the spirit I feel within me has been conjured 
there by him.' 

* He deserves to have his ears pulled for speak- 
ing to you at all, if he could find nothing better 
to talk about, but I will not be angry. Give 
me my month, and then we can speak fairly of 
it again. I am sorry I cannot oblige you now ; 
but, you see, I have my witnesses to look up in 
England, and I cannot very well do that when 
in France, or moving from place to place on the 
sea.' 

' You are resolved to hold me to my promise, 
then V said Florence. 

* Yes,' replied Mr. Henry Penfold. * I cannot 
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abate a single day, unless you will make me 
sensible that in time you will do what I think' 
you would have done years since, if that fellow 
had not got between us, and spoiled all my 
plans. If you had married me, instead of that 
fool, our interest would have been the same, and 
there could have been no difference between us.' 
Florence listened in silence, but did not reply. 

* I do not understand you, Florence,' he con- 
tinued. * For myself, I feel I could still love 
you, as if we had never been separated, and 
sometimes I hope I am not totally indifferent to 
you. During your husband's lifetime I could 
not speak to you as I do now. What can I say 
more, to show you that T love you, and will de- 
vote myself to your service, if you will permit 
me?' 

*x\nd yet,' said Florence, 'you refuse to answer 
a simple question, which, if you are worthy to 
be thought kindly of, would give you no pain to 
speak.' 

* Florence I' he cried, starting passionately 
from her side. ^ What would you have of me ? 
Would you have me own myself a villain, that 
all seemingly honest men would turn away from 
with contempt, and all this on account of the 
death or disappearance of a puny child V 

* Death or disappearance 1' repeated Florence, 
laying particular stress upon the last two words. 
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' Yes, of a child/ he cried, * forced into the 
world by a foolish craving of your father for 
a son and heir, as if I had not already a 
natural claim upon him/ 

* I cannot listen to your abuse of my father,* 
said Florence, rising from her seat. 

* Oh, dear no, of course not T he retorted. 
* It must be very, very painful to you. You 
were so much pleased with his second mar- 
riage, and the girl he brought home to be 
your mistress, that the past three years have 
scarcely aflforded time for the expression of 
your gratitude, or your dutiful attention to him.* 

* Alas I' said Florence, sinking back again ou 
the seat, *your taunt is but too just. My be- 
haviour to my father will give no warrant for 
speaking to you of your want of respect for him, 
but if you could understand how deep my re- 
pentance has been for my past undutifulness, 
you would not in such terms remind me of my 
folly/ and, overcome with her emotion, she 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Her distress touched her cousin, but it did 
not lead him on to repentance. It simply added 
fire to his animal passion, and suggested the 
idea of endeavouring to bring about at once that 
which he had intended should be a work of 
time. 
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* How you can mourn over the disappoint- 
ment of your father/ he cried, * is beyond my 
comprehension, or why you should be so much 
interested in a child who separated you from 
him, and robbed me of my inheritance/ 

* My father,' murmured Florence, ' doubtless 
felt that he was the master of his own actions, 
and did not dream of doing a wrong to either 
you or me/ 

* But he did it, though/ rejoined her cousin, 
' and you justly resented the selfish act ; but 
now, instead of looking back and glorying in 
the brave deed, you are, as you say, overcome 
with remorse, and would like to see me in the 
same state as yourself/ 

* I would, indeed,' rejoined Florence, wiping 
her eyes and striving to appear calm, * if it would 
lead to your future happiness/ 

* I have no fancy for the dreary road you seem 
to have entered upon,' he replied, ' even though 
it should lead me to an earthly paradise. But 
what have I to repent of or be sorry for ?' 

' I am afraid very much,' replied Florence. 

' Well, be it so,' he rejoined ; * I will not say 
I have not, but my chief cause of sorrow at pre- 
sent arises from the fact of seeing you so over- 
come with your fancies.' 

* Show me that they are fancies,' said 
Florence, ' and you shall hear no more of them.' 
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* I would rather/ he replied, * show you the 
picture I have in my mind of the future when 
your fancies have faded away, or have lost their 
power over your mind, enfeebled as it is by fail- 
ing health/ 

' There can be no true picture of the future,' 
said Florence, * but what must be made through 
the agency of the past or present, unless you 
have discovered some method for its accomplish- 
ment hitherto unknown.' 

' Unknown to you, perhaps,' he replied, * but 
none the less certain for all that/ 

* I am afraid this is but trifling/ said Florence, 
in a tone of despondency. * I had hoped the 
pleasant days we have lately had, and the 
changing scenes through which we have been 
moving, had produced a like effect upon your 
mind as they have upon mine, that is, a desire 
to be at peace with every one ; but since they 
have not done so, let us leave here our unprofit- 
able talk and return to our friends. If I must 
wait the appointed time, 1 will do so as patiently 
as I can.' 

' No/ replied Mr. Henry Penfold, re-seating 
himself ; ' you shall wait no longer, Florence,' 
he continued, passionately, ' I have told you 
that I would not have listened to the harsh 
words of another as I have listened to yours, 
and you know the reason. You know that I did 
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love you in years long past. I will not tell you 
into what follies your waywardness drove me ; 
but I may tell you that my love for you then 
was as the gentle river flowing at our feet com- 
pared with the mighty current of the ocean. 
You have taken such a hold upon my heart that 
despite all your hard thoughts of me, I cannot 
tear it from you/ 

' Pray do not talk to me of this/ said Florence, 
attempting to rise. 

He held her back, as he replied : 
* I would not say more to you now, but I can- 
not help it. You force it from me. I would 
have remained silent out of my respect for your 
grief, though I knew you were grieving for an 
unworthy object ; but you have filled my heart 
with your presence, and by your very harshness 
made me love you more than ever. Tell me, 
can you ever return my love V 

*As your cousin, yes,' replied Florence, 'if 
you prove yourself worthy of it* 

' That is harping on the old string,' heretorted, 
sharply, * and to my mind may mean everything 
or nothing. Why will you not answer me 
plainly ?' 

* When you have answered my questions,' 
replied Florence, * then I will answer yours.' 

* And your questions are — curse on my folly,' 
he said, suddenly checking himself ; * why do I 
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suffer myself to be thus drawn into an expla- 
nation before I am prepared for it. What 
would you have me say V 

' Not one word/ replied Florence, ' if you 
will, as I said before, secretly undo the mischief 
you have done. No one but ourselves, I believe, 
knows how or by whom the child was taken from 
his home or at whose instigation/ 

* And if I tell you all I know,' he replied, * may 
I depend on your keeping the secret locked in 
your heart for ever V 

* Yes,' replied Florence, ^ if restitution is 
made, and the keeping of it will not make me 
a criminal/ 

* I see/ cried Mr. Henry Penfold, 'it is useless 
to expect anything from you in the shape of a 
promise. You seem bent on my destruction. 
You will drive me to despair by your rejection 
of my love, or force me into a position that will 
involve me in everlasting trouble from which I 
can have no escape, but by your acquiescing in 
my plan or pretending not to understand it.' 

' I would rather remain totally ignorant of 
your plan,' rejoined Florence, * whatever it may 
be, if you know I could not approve of it/ 

*But how can I know whether you would 
disapprove of it without opening it to you V he 
exclaimed. * Oh, Florence I if you loved me 
with but the hiijndredth part of my love for you, 
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you would at least promise to keep my secret if 
you could not act upon it/ 

' Consider/ said Florence, ' in what a position 
you would place me as well as yourself if I 
were to make the promise you desire/ 

' I would consider and take time to think of 
ih/ he exclaimed, ' but you would not, else why 
are we here at this moment, talking of that 
of which we had agreed to be silent ? But there 
is no stopping now. You have made me de- 
sperate, and whether you receive the news of 
what I have done as a proof of my love„ and 
reward iiae with your hand, or see me by your 
bare word shut up in a prison, for aught I 
know, for the rest of my life ' 

' Stop 1 stop !' cried Florence ; ' if such is to 
be the only alternative, for mercy's sake do not 
speak another word ; now I will wait a month, 
or any longer time you may need for prepara- 
tion/ 

' No, I cannot stop/ he replied. * I have not 
the power. Ask me your questions again, and 
I will answer them though it costs me my life.' 

* I will not ask you now/ said Florence. 

* Then I will tell you without being asked,' 
he exclaimed. * Did I know of the child's 
intended abduction ? I answer, yes, I did. 
Was that part of my plan ? Yes, it was, and it 
was all for you. I knew your husband s way of 
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living must soon hurry him to his grave, and I 
VTished to be in a position to offer you, not only 
my hand, but the prospect of enjoying with me 
the property which, but for your father s folly, 
belonged to me of right.' 

' And you did all this for my sake V gasped 
Florence. 

' Yes/ cried her cousin ; ' and I did not think 
I had done very wrong either. Should I not be, 
with your assistance, as well able to manage the 
property as a child with a girl of a mother. I 
will take care that the boy has a fair start in life, 
so that he can never miss what he never pos- 
sessed.' 

' But the cruel, wicked injustice of the act 1' 
cried Florence. *But tell me, in God's name, 
tell me, is the child still alive V 

* I believe he is,' was the reply, * and likely 
to do well, if you will take your natural part by 
my side, and help me care for him.' 

* Tell me I oh, tell me where he ia V cried 
Florence, rising and ready to fly from the spot. 

* Not so fast, Florence,' said her cousin, again 
restraining her; * with your present knowledge, if 
you were disposed to betray me you could only 
do mischief Try to shut me up in prison, and the 
friend who has charge of the child will cause him 
to disappear for ever. Be calm, and listen to me, 
and all will end pleasantly, only let me understand 
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that my love is secretly accepted. I do not ask 
for an open declaration until you shall see fit to 
make it. Then, in due time, we shall become 
possessed of the property, for I shall consider it 
as much yours as mine, and then I swear that 
the boy shall be so cared for that, if he does not, 
in the future, make a position for himself in the 
world, it shall be his own fault.' 

* Your proposition is too horrible to be enter- 
tained for a moment,* cried Florence, ' and you 
must have had but a very poor opinion of me to 
propose it But, although I have not promised 
to be secret, yet I will, even now, on certain con- 
ditions, swear to hold most sacred all that you 

have told me/ 

* Name them,' he retorted, almost fiercely. 

' That you wil], as soon as possible, place the 
child in my hands,' replied Florenca 
, * And for what purpose V he demanded. 

* That you shall know after I have received 
him,' said Florence. 

* I see !' he ciied ; * you would restore him to 
his fieither, and by so doing prockdm me a 
villain r 

* No/ replied Florence ; * I would restore him 
in such a way that no one should even suspect 
that you knew anything about it.' 

* It cannot be,' was the dogged reply ; ' the 
estate must be ours.' 
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' I will have no part of it/ said Florence. 

' Then you condemn me/ he exclaimed, ' to 
something worse than an ignominious death, and 
the child than that of beggary. Now, Florence,' 
he continued, striving to regain his self-posses- 
sion, * don't be a fool. You know how I love 
you, and what I am prepared to do to give you 
a good position in society.' 

* But at what an expense 1' sighed Florence. 
With great difficulty she had listened to the 
base proposal of her cousin, and more than once 
had resolved to rush away from him and yield 
up her heart and its burden unreservedly to her 
father. She had been stopped from doing so 
not 80 much by the restraining hand of her 
cousin as from her consciousness that, until she 
had possession of the child, all she could say 
would only cover her late husband's name with 
disgrace, and perhaps fail altogether to convict 
the chief offender and to recover the child. 

* The expense V repeated her cousin ; ' surely 
that is not so very great. All that you will 
have to do will be, while you are quiet and 
silent to prepare for the future.' 

' A future of misery !' said Florence. 

'I see,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, *you are 
disposed to be not altogether unreasonable. 
Come, Florence,' he added, after a short pause, 
* do let us be friends/ 
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* We can never be friends on the terms you 
propose/ said Florence. 

' Then I will never give up the boy. I will 
die first, and so shall he !' 

In the olden time Florence would have re- 
plied, ' If you will die you must die/ but now 
she hesitated how to answer. No power would 
ever induce her to agree with his base proposal, 
but yet, as she saw he spoke earnestly, she was 
very earnest in wishing not to drive him to 
despair, and thereby, perchance, causing him to 
be guilty of greater acts of wickedness than he 
had yet committed. 

He saw the doubtful state to which he had 
reduced her, and, mistaking hesitation for weak- 
ness, thought she was, in contradiction to her 
words, debating in her mind whether it would 
not be wise on her part, and to her interest, to 
fall in with his proposal. 

* It would be a pity,' he remarked, * now that 
we have been so far successful with our plan, to 
stop short of its completion.' 

* Do not say our plan !' cried Florence ; * for if 
you persist in it I will assuredly defeat it if I 
can.' 

* Bash woman !' he cried, seizing her tightly 
by the wrist, * will you drive me to madness !' 

In her momentary alarm Florence gave an 
involuntary scream, which was calculated to 
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arrest the attention of any one at a little dis- 
tance. 

* You forced me to act when I would have 
been still ;' he loosened his hand from her wrist, 
and rose as he spoke. * Now I will take care 
that your restoration desired is an impossibility, 
whatever you may say or do.' 

' Stop ! stop !' cried Florence. 

* No/ he hissed in her ear, * not one moment 
longer. You have done your best to call public 
attention to our presence here, and now you may 
tell the public all that you know, and when you 
have put it to the proof, it will not be much.' 

* I will remember my promise for the month,' 
said Florence. 

' Be it so,' he said, ' but remember also I will 
not be trifled with,' and, as he finished speaking, 
he strode away and left her sitting on the seat 
alone. As he disappeared, two men, who had 
been attracted to the spot by her scream, stood 
before her, when great was her surprise to see in 
them her old friend Ned Giles and Reginald. 
They had been for a walk, and were now on 
their way back to the yacht by the side of the 
river. 

When they observed that the retreating 
figure was Mr. Henry Penfold, and also that 
Florence appeared flushed and excited, they 
did not need to ask a single question respecting 
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the soand they had heard. They concluded it 
had arisen from something that had been said 
by him to frighten her. 

* I am afraid you have been alarmed,' said 
Reginald. 

* Yes, a little/ replied Florence ; ' my cousin 
has been telling me a very sad story, and at one 
part of it I believe I expressed my feeling 
rather thoughtlessly.' 

* We heard the scream,' ssdd Reginald, ' but 
we did not know it came from you, though we 
hastened to learn what had occasioned it.' 

'Some other time, perhaps I may tell you,* 
replied Florence ; * but now, as I do not feel 
very well, I shall be glad if you will walk with 
me to the yacht, and then go into the town, and 
if you can find Lucy, bring her to me. If you 
see my &ther, do not tell him I am ill, as I shall 
soon be better ; I have only a little headache 
that makes me wish to be very quiet.' 

As soon as they readied the yacht, Reginald 
left her to go in search of Lucy, and Florence, 
seeing the eyes of Giles looking inquiringly upon 
ber, turned as she was about to enter the cabin, 
and said : 

* Mr. Giles, I have not forgotten you or your 
kindness to me when I stood so much in need 
of it, and Grod help me, I trust I never 
sbalL' 
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Giles, with his face scarlet, in a tremulous 
voice, said : 

' I am very sorry to see you so ill, Mrs. Ingle- 
ton/ 

* I am not ill, but I want to be very quiet ;' 
and then added with a faint smile, as she entered 
the cabin : * you have heard I have been in great 
trouble since I left Broadhurst on my first visit V 

* Poor lady,' murmured Giles, * I am afraid 
your troubles are not over yet.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Reginald, after hurrying for some time firom 
street to street without meeting any of those 
of whom he was in search, returned to the yacht, 
thinking perhaps he should find them somewhere 
by the river, but there also his search was in vain. 

When Florence heard of his return she was 
rather relieved than otherwise to find that he 
had not succeeded in carrying out her wish, as 
on consideration she felt that her sending for 
Lucy would have brought several of her friends, 
if not the whole of them, in anxiety to her, to 
learn the cause of her returning alone to the 
yacht. 

In a few words she told R^inald she felt much 
better, and then asked him, if he had no engage- 
ment to take him away, to sit down by her side 
and read aloud to her out of a little book she had 
in her hand. ' But before you begin,' she added, 
* please go and tell Mr. Giles, if any of our friends 
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come to the yacht, I trust he will not say I am, 
or have been ill/ 

Reginald, having acted in obedience to her 
wish, sat down by the side of the sofa, and com- 
menced to read, while she, reclining on it, closed 
her eyes, and began seriously to review her 
present position. Her cousim's violence had 
surprised and frightened her. Up to this time 
she had only her suspicions to build upon, as to 
who, more than her husband, had been con- 
cerned in the abducftion of her brother, but now 
the confession she had just listened to, put the 
matter on an entirely different footing, and 
increased her responsibility to a very great 
extent. She felt that the case could not for 
long remain in its present state, yet in her fear, 
she had renewed her promise that she would 
remain silent for the month. Had she not done 
so, and had her cousin put his threat into execu- 
tion, of putting her brother completdy out of 
her reach, she would have never forgiven herself. 

She had renewed her promise without having 
had time to think of the consequences it might 
be to her in the almost criminal position in which 
the full knowledge of the crime that had been 
committed would place her. But she could not 
regret the step she had taken, as it still left her 
the hope, vain as it might be, of some chance 
or Providence enabling her to touch the hard 
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heart of her cousin, and mould his actions to her 
wish. Could she but find where the child was 
hidden away, she would, with or without her 
cousin's consent, restore him to his father. 

She strove to recall every word or broken 
sentence her husband had uttered in his delirium, 
that she might put them together to get at 
their meaning, now she was quite sure of the 
direction in which they pointed. But, with the 
most intense thought, she could come to no safe 
conclusion. She remembered the word France 
had been often upon his tongue. Was it pos- 
sible the child had been carried off to France ? 
It must have been purposed, she thought, to 
take him out of England, from the fact of his 
having been in a ship with her husband in the 
channel. 

But if her cousin had sent the child to 
France, would he, as he had done, join a party 
of friends to go where they might chance to 
meet him ? But France was a large country, 
and they might go about it for months, even if 
he were there, without making the desired dis- 
covery. Still, if there was any truth in it, 
might it not, at a favourable opportunity, enable 
her yet to discover his secret, and save him from 
further sin, while it turned her father back on 
the path that was leading him through grief to 
the gate of death ? 
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After Reginald had read two or three chapters 
of his little book, she sat up, and, thanking him 
for his kindness, said she felt so much better 
that she thought she would resume her walk. 

* And as you have been good enough to stop 
with me so long,' she added, ' I shall ask you to 
go with me till we meet some one to relieve you 
of your charge.' 

' I shall be much pleased to go with you,' 
said Reginald, and in a few minutes they were 
again in the streets. 

But they did not encounter any of their friends 
until they reached their hotel. There they found 
Lady ColviUe, with Prudence and Lucy, the 
latter recounting the many wonders and strange 
sights she had seen, and the former complaining 
that sight-seeing in a town or city was the most 
tiring employment in the world. 

* Yes, Lady ColviUe, if you do it all by walk- 
ing,' said Lucy ; ' but when the carriage comes 
to lake us out, it will be different. Then we 
shall only have to sit still and look about us. 
You will go with us, will you not V she said to 
Florence, as she fell upon her knees at her feet, 
and looked up into her face with an affection 
which would not have been wanting in warmth 
even in a child to its mother. 

* You should ask Lady ColviUe if she would 
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kindly take me/ said Florence, smoothing down 
the child's glossy hair with her hand. 

' Oh, I know Lady Colville will like you to 
go ! She is so very good, and pities you so 
much.' 

' Hush, hush,' said Lady Colville. * You 
should not talk so fast, Lucy.' 

* But you will let her go with us ?' replied 
Lucy. 

'Oh yes, certainly/ replied Lady Colville, 
'and we shall be very happy indeed to have 
her with us.' 

When the company assembled at dinner that 
evening, after the walking and riding about the 
city and its neighbourhood was over for the day, 
a general comparing of notes took place of what 
they had seen, and the incidents they had met 
with, since the morning. Mrs. Wilton, who 
had professed to have charge of the young 
people, had not been very exacting in her regu- 
lations respecting their movements, and it was 
curious to observe how often Sir Charles Colville 
had to appeal to Kuth for the confirmation of 
his statements, or to set him right in any 
mistake he might fall into. And so, also, of 
Mr. Pearce and Rose, of Captain and Miss 
Colville, and, though last not least, of the 
doctor and Maud, all which seemed to show 
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that the mutual arrangements that had been 
made at Exmouth still prevailed. 

The dinner had commenced before Mr. Henry 
Penfold joined the company ; and when he 
entered the room, his manner was bold and 
impulsive. He was evidently prepared for the 
worst mischief that his weak cousin, as he now 
looked upon her, could do. He mumbled some 
excuse for being late, and took his seat at the 
table in a chair that had been left vacant for 
him. At first he only applied himself to the 
business in hand ; and, as he had a little extra 
work to do to overtake the company, without 
causing a general delay, it excited no attention, 
and the conversation went on as usual. 

Taking this as a proof that so far his secret 
was safe, he ventured to look inquiringly into 
the face of Florence, who answered his gaze 
with such a sad look of entreaty, that he 
almost thought aloud, ' Yes, I see you are not 
so great a fool as you would sometimes have 
me believe you are. We shall get all right in 
time. You will come round to me, and I shall 
have to tell a few less lies in consequence.' 

Again, after a tranquil night, the morning 
sun of the next day saw the lively Nancy re- 
turning down the Seine, with its company all 
safely on board, and greatly charmed with all 
they had seen at Rouen, and the picturesque 
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sceDery from the banks of the river. They 
stopped for an hour or two to look at the 
harbour and shipping at Havre, and then re- 
entering the channel, sailed along the coast 
gently towards Dieppe, where they proposed to 
remain until Monday morning, when they would 
continue their voyage. 

They passed Sunday very quietly at Dieppe. 
In the morning Mr. Pearce performed a short 
service in their room at the hotel, and in the 
afternoon they strolled about the town and 
looked in at the parish church. 

The next morning saw them on their way to 
Calais, where they proposed, on the following 
day, to bid farewell to the coast of France, and 
run across to Dover. But, for some hours now, 
their voyage was destined not to be so pleasant 
as it had hitherto been. The weather became 
unsettled, and the wind changed about rapidly 
from one quarter to the other in fitful gusts; 
still the Nancy continued her eastward course 
as buoyant and lively as ever. 

Mr. Henry Penfold, not being a very good 
sailor himself, and seeing some of the ladies 
becoming a little uncomfortable from the in- 
creased swell of the sea, gave it as his opinion 
that the best thing they could do would be to 
make direct for the south coast of England, and 
not risk the chance of being caught in a storm. 
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on a strange coast, for the mere sake of saying 
they had seen Calais. 

' We can never do that/ said Sir Charles. * It 
would be the old story repeated of the play of 
Hamlet with the chief character left out. Of 
all places on the north coast of France, you must 
remember Calais is, to an Englishman, pre-emin- 
ently interesting. Besides, if it is the weather 
you do not like, we shall be safer here than on 
the other side. The little puffs of wind we are 
getting here are not to be compared to their 
force in mid-channel, or on the south coast of 
England.' 

* Calais is a low, dirty place, I am told,' replied 
Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* I think I have observed you have no great 
liking for any part of the French coast,' said 
Captain Colville. 

* No, I have not,' replied Mr. Henry Penfold. 
* I think the south coast of England is far pre- 
ferable.' 

' Have you ever landed at Calais before V 
asked Florence. 

Mr. Henry Penfold gave her a searching look, 
as he replied : 

* Yes, more than once ; but I have no wish to 
land there again, if we are obliged to go through 
much rough weather to get to it.' 

* I shall be sorry to disoblige you,' said Sir 
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Charles, ' but, unless we meet with something 
worse than we at present appear likely to do, 
our course must still be eastward. We may 
perhaps put in at Boul(^[ne for the night/ 

*I suspected as much,' thought Mr. Henry 
Penfold, but he only said aloud, ' That is even 
worse than Calais.' 

• You are determined to prove yourself a true 
Englishman/ observed the doctor. * No place 
like England.' 

* You may well laugh if you do not suffer 
from this horrible tossing about,' and he turned 
moodily aside, and did not speak again for a 
considerable time, and when, at length, he did, 
it was only to reassert his conviction that they 
would be far better and safer on the other side 
of the Channel. Some of the ladies, who were 
suffering severely, would have joined with him 
in his request that their course might be changed, 
had it not been for the implicit confidence they 
had in their commander, supported as he was 
by Captain Colville and Ned Giles. 

It was growing towards evening just as they 
sighted Boulogne harbour, and after a little 
consultation they resolved to take shelter there 
instead of going on to Calais. 

' After we have roughed it so far,' observed 
Mr. Henry Penfold, * does it not seem a little 
out of character to stop here V 
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* No, I think not/ replied Sir Charles. * We 
shall do very well here for the night, and to- 
morrow, if all is well, we will go on to Calais.' 

Most of the party were very glad when they 
stepped on the pier, though that, for a while, 
seemed a little unsteady under their feet. No 
time was lost in getting the ladies into a com- 
fortable hotel, and preparing for dinner, as they 
had, for the most part, taken but little re- 
freshment since the morning. The window of 
their common room commanded a view of the 
pier and harbour, and, after their day's tossing 
about, they were generally content to look on at 
what was passing without, rather than take 
part themselves in the moving scene. 

Mr. and Mrs.' Penfold had not been the least 
sufferers during the day, and, as in the course 
of the evening they gave evident signs of great 
weariness, Prudence induced them to retire early 
to rest, and let Reginald take Mr. Penfold's 
place on board the yacht for the night. After 
they had dined, Florence tried to engage her 
cousin in conversation on the northern coast of 
France. She had observed his apparent dislike 
to it, and remembered her late thoughts about 
her husband having several times repeated the 
word France in his delirium. She hoped she 
might, without breaking her late promise, induce 
him to say some inadvertent word to help her to 
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discover more. But she felt that he positively 
avoided speaking to her more than he was 
obliged, and then only by the monosyllables, 

* yes ' and * no.' After sitting moodily silent for 
awhile, he rose from his chair and said he had 
the rocking about still in his head, and he must 
take a brisk walk before he could get rid of it. 

*If I do not come back to the hotel, Sir 
Charles, you will find me at the yacht when 
you retire for the night.' 

*I dare say I have been nearer to the fire 
than I am now without being scorched,' mut- 
tered Mr. Henry Penfold, as he left the hotel ; 

* but I am much too near here to feel quite at 
my ease. A curse on the place, and the yacht 
that brought me to it. I must do my work 
here in the dark ; to be recognised when with 
my friends in the day-time might prove a little 
awkward. I thought what the voyage to Calais 
would end in ; fool that I was not to have by 
some means or other prevented it.' 

AlS he went muttering on he proceeded to an 
out-lying district of the town, and then, having 
cautiously looked around him in the dim sum- 
mer twilight, he made up to a neat little house 
placed in a garden a few paces from the road. 
He was received by a young French woman, 
who spoke English very fluently. She was well 
formed, and her features were regular, but there 
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was a look of dissipation in her face that went 
far to mar its beauty. 

* You did not expect to see me here to-night/ 
said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* No ; I did not know you were in France/ 
was the reply. 

* Nor should I have been but for the folly of 
my old uncle, who must accept an invitation to 
sail round the English Channel, to my great 
annoyance.' 

* And did he oblige you to go with him V she 
asked. 

* No, but he made it prudent that I should go 
to prevent mischief/ was the reply. * I could 
not quite understand your last note ; you did 
not tell me whether the ship had sailed or not.' 

* I could not ; I did not know/ was the reply. 

* But I gave you sufficient notice to be pre- 
pared,' he said. 

' Yes, by the first ship ; but the old woman 
fell ill, and could not go by that.' 

*And is she gone now?' asked Mr. Henry 
Penfold, in an impatient tone. 

* Yes,' was the reply ; ' she left me with the 
child this morning.' 

' This morning !* repeated Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* I could not get her off before/ was the some- 
what anxious reply. 

* Then she will be with her friends at Amster- 
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dam in the course of a day or two, I suppose/ 
said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* Yes, I hope so/ was the reply ; ' and I do 
trust they will be kind to him : he is such a 
dear little fellow.' 

*Keep your sympathy for yourself,' replied 
the gentleman, * or your reward may not equal 
your expectations.' 

* I have done my best to carry out your in- 
structions/ was the reply. 

' All right,' said the gentleman ; * and now I 
have only. to warn you that if you or any of 
your friends should meet me to-morrow in the 
town you will not appear to know me.' 

*I am in want of money,' the girl said, 
timidly. 

* Of course you are,' he replied, as he threw a 
well-filled purse on the table. * I think I never 
met you when you were not in want. Have 
you any of the old wine in the house ? If you 
have, let us have a bottle.' 

The bottle and glasses were soon produced, 
when he lighted his cigar, and strove to per- 
suade himself that he had hit upon the right 
way of enjoying life. 

He did not return to the hotel, and after the 
gentlemen there had waited some time for him, 
they bade the ladies good-night, and set out for 
the yacht, expecting to find him there on their 
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arrival. But it was some time after they 
reached it before he made his appearance, and 
when he did, it was evident to the others that 
he had during the evening been indulging in 
something more potent to stupefy the brain than 
tea or coffee ; but as he asserted that he was 
still suffering from the effects of the sea, no one 
attempted to dispute the fact, but the more 
readily assisted him to get to bed. 

The sudden squalls of wind that had prevailed 
during the day had now entirely subsided, and 
the sky was free from clouds ; but there was a 
heaviness in the air, and a kind of shiver run- 
ning through the riggings of the ships similar 
to that which agitates the leaves of the trees 
before a thunderstorm, that made Captain Giles, 
as he walked the deck of the yacht, scan the 
horizon very carefully. 

* I have had the fires banked up,' he said to 
Sir Charles Colville, when he came on board. 

* You mean to have us off very early in the 
morning then, I suppose V said Sir Charles. 

' Or are you preparing for a storm/ said Cap- 
tain Colville, * from the heavy dulness of the 
atmosphere V 

' I thought it would be well to be prepared,' 
said Giles, * as, although we shall be safe 
ourselves, we might be called upon to help 
others.' 
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'Less fortunate than ourselves, you would 
say/ replied Sir Charles. 

' Quite right ; and now let us all get to bed, 
and, if the storm does not come to wake us, 
sleep on till sunrise.' 

All went on quietly till about two o'clock, when 
a destructive gale suddenly sprang up from the 
north-east, accompanied by heavy rain and occa- 
sional lightning and thunder. The captain and 
the crew of the yacht were soon prepared for 
action, if any change were necessary to make 
for the safety of the vessel ; but fortunately this 
was not the case, as they were moored in a part 
of the harbour which the north-east wind could 
but faintly reach. 

Sir Charles and his companions were roused 
from their sleep, but when they saw Giles alive 
to his duty, they settled themselves down again 
till daylight. For a couple of hours the wind 
raged with the utmost fury for a summer gale, 
and much damage was done in the harbour and 
the buildings adjacent to it. What mischief 
might be taking place along the coast could for 
a time only be imagined. 

A little after the hour for the sun to rise 
above the horizon the clouds began to break, 
and the wind to be less constant in its action, 
till it gradually fell to a smart summer breeze. 
Sir Charles was then on deck, with all his 
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gentlemen friends around, and the yacht loosed 
from her moorings with the approval of the 
authorities of the harbour, steaming out of its 
mouth into the open sea to render assistance to 
the crew of any vessel that might have suffered 
from the violence of the wind. 

When a few yards from the pier, looking to 
the west, the coast appeared free from wreck. 
Not so, however, on the east, towards Calais. 
In that direction they could see two or three 
wrecks on or near the shore. 

When they came up with the first vessel, 
they found that although it had been in immi- 
nent peril, it had escaped with the loss of a 
couple of sails and its topmast, and was then 
on its way to the harbour to refit. Passing 
that they went on to the next, which they 
found the wind and waves had at the moment 
of high water carried bodily on the shiugle, and 
there left it, as it now appeared, high and dry 
from the water. 

Seeing that any assistance that could be ren- 
dered to the crew at present must come to them 
from the land, they passed on about a mile 
farther, where the remains of a vessel lay scat- 
tered about on the shore, with the crew and 
passengers busy collecting such portion of their 
property as they could find. Fortunately the 
vessel had not broken up until the wind had 

VOL. III. 59 
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considerably abated, so that the crew and pas- 
sengers, for the most part, had been saved by 
the few country people who had rushed to their 
assistance ; but they were one and all in a 
miserable plight, the captain and mate having 
both been washed overboard and drowned when 
the storm was at its height. 

The sea being sufficiently quiet for the boat 
of the yacht to pass to the shore. Sir Charles 
Colville, with his cousin, the captain, the doctor, 
and Reginald entered it, and were rowed to the 
beach by two of their crew. 

It appeared that the vessel had sailed from 
Boulogne on the previous morning for Holland, 
and had been battling with the sea in its en- 
deavour to reach Calais when the storm broke 
upon it, and drove it back nearly to the place 
from whence it had started, and threw it in 
pieces on the shore. 

Sir Charles Colville was fully alive to what 
he considered his duty on the occasion. With- 
out loss of time he had the whole of the poor 
people placed on board the yacht, and supplied 
with restoratives, which happily, under the 
doctor's direction, could be properly and safely 
administered. 

Reginald did his part manfully on the occa- 
sion, as he attached himself to the doctor, 
and passed the passengers from his hands 
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to the men who were to take them off to the 
yacht. 

' The passengers appear to have been of a 
mixed character, and not altogether of adults/ 
observed the doctor, as he removed a portion of 
clothing from the face of a child who had been 
placed on some old matting by a woman who 
stood near. 

' Is this your child V said the doctor to the 
woman in French. 

* No/ was the reply, in the same language ; 
* he was in charge of an old woman who I be- 
lieve is drowned, as I saw her in the water 
when I pulled the child ashore, and I have not 
seen her since.' 

* Poor little fellow !' said the doctor, stooping 
down to examine him the more closely as he 
continued motionless. ' Is he dead V 

' No,' replied the woman, * but I think he is 
nearly so, from the knocking about he has had.' 

As she spoke Reginald, following the doctor's 
movement, bent over to look at the child, when 
he suddenly started back, and cried : 

' My God I my God ! what do I see 1' 

The doctor, supposing he was alarmed at dis- 
covering the child was dead, said : 

' Do not be frightened ; he is not dead. See, 
he is opening his eyes.* 

Reginald stood as if spellbound, gazing with 

59—2 
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an incredulous look on the little helpless 
creature before him. His first glance told him 
that it was the long lost child for which he had 
mourned so deeply. 

'Surely he has seen you before/ said the 
doctor, as the child, putting his little hands up 
to his eyes, said in a low, faint voice : 

* Regi, Regi, come to me T 

The sound of the little fellow's voice shot 
through the brain of Reginald like an electric 
spark, and gave him, in a moment, life and 
motion. Quick as thought he snatched up the 
little fellow from the mat, and pressing him to 
his heart, covered his face with kisses, exclaim- 
ing as he did so : 

' Tottie ! Tottie ! my dear, dear Tottie ! how 
did you get here V 

The doctor's idea on first seeing the strange 
conduct of the youth, was that fear and excite- 
ment had for the time deprived him of reason ; 
but when he saw that the child had unmis- 
takably recognised him, and remembering what 
had been said and done in England about 
the loss of the child, the truth burst upon 
his mind. As Reginald had done, he gave 
utterance to his surprise in no measured terms, 
which instantly brought Sir Charles and Captain 
Colville to his side, to add their voices to the 
growing tumult. 
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All this, though it takes time to relate, was 
but the work of a very brief space. Reginald 
was about to rush wildly to the boat with the 
child, when the doctor, who was the least excited 
of the group, said : 

' You had better let me take him on board. 
He is evidently in a very exhausted state and 
must be treated with caution.' 

* Quite right, quite right !' cried Sir Charles, 
wiping the tears of joy from his eyes ; * he can- 
not be trusted with either Reginald or me at 
present. Who had charge of him ?* he conti nued, 
looking round for some one to tell him, but 
there was no one to answer. 

The woman who had spoken to the doctor 
was by that time in the boat on her way to the 
yacht. 

The doctor having told Sir Charles that the 
person who had had charge of him was sup- 
posed to be drowned, pressed the little fellow to 
his bosom, as he said : 

* We must be very careful in all we do now, 
I need not tell you. I see you have recovered 
the lost child, but I may say it will be danger- 
ous to do anything to excite him. If you will 
trust him to me until we reach the hotel, 
I shall be very glad for his sake and yours 

also.* 

* In God's name then get on board as soon as 
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you can/ exclaimed Sir Charles Colville, * and 
treat him as if he were your own child/ 

Two of the shipwrecked crew, having been 
supplied with dry clothes and provisions, were 
left in charge of the wreck, and the boat put off 
for the last time to the Nancy. Mr, Pearce and 
Mr. Henry Penfold had remained on board, the 
former that he might attend to the rescued 
strangers, and the latter because he would have 
been useless on shore. On ordinary occasions, 
after an excess of wine over-night, he would 
lie in bed late the next morning ; but the noise 
and movement around him had forced him from 
his usual habit, and to make the matter worse, 
in his endeavour to throw off his drowsiness, he 
had made so free with the brandy- bottle, that he 
could scarcely stand upright. 

As the doctor stepped on board with the 
child in his arms, covered over with a coat, Mr. 
Henry Penfold said : 

* Ah, doctor, what have you there V 

* A little prize we have taken,* replied the 
doctor ; * look,* and he removed the coat from 
the little fellow's face for a moment, and then 
passed on to the cabin. 

* What is it V said Mr. Henry Penfold, as he 
turned deadly pale, and staggered backward to- 
wards the bulwark. Sir Charles Colville did not 
appear to pay any attention to him, but Reginald 
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whispered in liis ear as he followed the 
doctor : 

* It is your little cousin. We have found him 
at last.' 

The baffled half-tipsy man looked after them 
for a brief space, and then thinking : 

* They will be still in the dark if Florence 
only keeps true to me, I have nothing to 
fear. Thank my stars, when I land I shall 
not be in England, and I can stop here till 
they get a little cool upon the business. But 
suppose I make an end of it ab once by going 
on my knees to Florence, and get her to intercede 
for me to her father for his forgiveness. He 
cannot disgrace me without disgracing himself, 
and of course he will not do that if he can help 
it. Yes ; I think I will try that plan. I shall 
only be where I am now even if I fail.' 

As every one appeared to have something 
to do on board, he was not disturbed in his 
meditations until the yacht, having glided gently 
into her former position, began to clear herself 
of the shipwrecked crew and passengers, who 
were quickly provided for at the hotel, or other 
places near at hand, till they could be sent 
to their friends. Then when the deck was 
nearly clear, Sir Charles Colville approached 
him, and said : 

* It is rather early, but I suppose we can get 
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some breakfast if we go ashore. Will you go or 
remain here ?* 

* Why do you ask V inquired Mr. Henry 
Pen fold. 

* The yacht will require a little cleansing 
before we can venture to sea again with the 
ladies,' replied Sir Charles. 

' The other gentlemen are not gone ashore V 
said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* But they are all going except the doctor and 
the child,' said Sir Charles. 

' Is the child ill V asked Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* I cannot say/ replied Sir Charles ; * in this 
arrangement, I am acting entirely on the sug- 
gestion of the doctor,' 

* Very well, then,' was the reply, '1 will go 
w ith the others ;' but when Sir Charles returned, 
he had disappeared unseen over the side of the 
yacht to reach a boat, by which he might get 
over to the opposite side of the harbour, and 
obtain shelter in one of his old haunts ia the 
town. 

It was not for the purpose of entrapping Mr. 
Henry Penfold that Sir Charles had asked him 
to go ashore. The question arose simply as the 
result of a conversation that had taken place in 
the cabin, as to the best means of restoring the 
child to his parents with the least possible 
excitement. 
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It was arranged that the doctor, with the 
child and Reginald, should remain on board, 
while Sir Charles and the others went to the 
hotel. Sir Charles was then at a favourable 
opportunity to niake Mr. and Mrs. Penfold, with 
Florence, acquainted with the good news. 
Then he was to take them to the yacht, and 
leave them there with Reginald and the child, 
while he and the doctor returned to the hotel, 
and spread the good news amongst their friends 
there. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That morning there was an early breakfast at 
the hotel. The ladies had been aroused by the 
violence of the wind in the midst of the gale, 
and when it abated had become too nervous for 
further sleep. Reports reached them in their 
separate rooms of the mischief that had been 
done both on land and sea, and made them 
anxious to meet in their common room for 
further particulars. 

When the breakfast was over Sir Charles 
Colville took Mr. and Mrs. Penfold with 
Florence apart, and cautiously communicated 
to them the news of the happy discovery that 
had been made. He concluded by saying, * If 
you will walk with me to the yacht, I will, as 
we go, answer any questions on the subject you 
may please to put to me.' 

What exclamations of surprise, of doubt or fear^ 
that they then gave utterance to, or what ques- 
tions they asked by the way, or indeed how they 
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passed from the hotel to the yacht, they could 
never afterwards remember. When they entered 
the cabin they saw Reginald sitting with the 
child on his knee, with his face towards the 
door, as he was saying softly to him, * Mamma 
and papa are coming to see little Tottie/ 

With the swiftness of adove to cover her young^ 
from the sight of a bird of prey, Mrs. Penfold 
flew forward, and catching the child in her arms 
pressed him to her heart, then sitting down., on 
the sofa and holding him at arm's length for a 
moment, drew him to her bosom again, and 
covered his face with kisses. There could be no 
mistake ; it was her own dear boy come back to 
her from the grave. She sat for some minutes 
thus, alternately pressing him to her heart and 
covering his face with kisses ; then chancing to 
look up and seeing her husband s eyes fixed 
upon them, she presented her darling to him as 
she said, * I was so happy that I became selfish 
and forgot you.' 

With not less satisfaction did the father press 
his child to his bosom, and then hold him up to 
be kissed by Florence, who, being scarcely less 
excited than themselves, joined them in laughing^ 
and crying, by turns, to the great wonderment 
of the child, who looked from one to the other 
as if uncertain whether laughing or crying, or 
both, were expected of him. 
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As the doctor had warned them not to be too 
demonstrative before the child, they, by a great 
effort, subdued their emotion, and having ad- 
ministered a cordial to him which had been left 
prepared for the purpose, they sat down on the 
sofa, and the mother, fondly taking the little 
one on her lap, soothed and hushed him as she 
had done many times before, until she saw him 
fall off into a gentle slumber. 

Then she turned to Reginald and said in a 
low tone : 

* Sir Charles said you were present when he 
was found/ 

Thus invited to speak, Reginald went over 
the incidents of the morning, and told her how 
be had chanced with the doctor to come upon 
the child. 

* Was my cousin present X asked Florence in 
a husky voice ; but she had no sooner done so 
than she felt sorry for it, as she saw such a look 
of anguish pass over her father s face that made 
her for a moment tremble for the consequence. 

* No ; he was not there,' replied Reginald ; 
* he had stopped behind in the yacbt with Mr. 
Pearce.' 

* And where is he now ?. asked Mr. Penfold, 
with a great effort. 

*I think he went to the hotel/ replied 
Reginald. 
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' He had not been there when we left/ 
observed Florence. 

^Did the doctor say we might go to the 
hotel V asked Mrs. Pen fold. 

' No/ replied Mr. Penfold ; ^ he said we had 
better stop here till he came for us.' 

And so they sat there for upwards of two 
hours, whispering to each other fond words of 
congratulation amidst tears and smiles, by which 
their grateful hearts felt most relieved. 

When the doctor came he gently roused the 
child, but seeing that he still appeared very 
sleepy, he said he thought he might be safely 
taken to the hotel even as he was. With a 
short examination he had satisfied himself that 
however much the child might have been ex- 
hausted when taken from the water, he had 
received no permanent injury. The transfer 
from the yacht to the hotel was then quickly 
made without arresting the particular attention 
of any of the passers-by. 

They found the child was clothed in a manner 
suitable to one in the lower ranks of French 
life, and it was with a smile of satisfaction that 
Lady Colville said she wanted to do a little 
shopping, and that she would take the op- 
portunity of going out at once for the pur- 
pose. 

* This is not a first-rate place for shopping, I 
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should think, mother/ said Sir Charles, with a 
smile. 

* Perhaps not/ replied his mother ; 'but do 
you not see that the dear little fellow must be 
provided with suitable clothes V 

' Of course, of course,' rejoined Sir Charles ; 
^ and if you will permit me, I will accompany 
you, and share the honour. I suppose we shall 
not go alone V he continued, turning to the com- 
pany. ' As we propose at mid-day to start for 
Calais, we must not leave this place without 
seeing a little more of it.' 

The morning was now very fine, and the in- 
vitation of Sir Charles took all the party out 
into the streets, excepting Mr. and Mrs. Penfold, 
who were in their room with the child. 

And where was Mr. Henry Penfold by this 
time ? Even being dragged dead and cold from 
the mud on the opposite side of the harbour, 
into which he had fallen in his endeavour to 
escape from the presence of his friends, until he 
could fix his mind on the best means of still 
pursuing the path of selfishness to which he 
had long entirely devoted himself. Had the 
accident occurred at any other time than it did, 
doubtless it would have had some witnesses, but 
at the moment every one was so busy repairing 
his own disasters from the storm, that it passed 
unnoticed, and would have continued so much 
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longer, had not the falling tide left the body 
partly exposed on the mud. 

Fortunately the ladies were in the town at 
the time, and it was only by mere chance that 
Captain Colville became acquainted with the 
fact, and was enabled to take measures with Sir 
Cliarles to save them from the painful excitement 
it would at that moment have called forth, had 
it been suddenly made known to them. They 
were obliged to take Mr. Penfold into their con- 
fidence to procure his sanction for what they 
proposed to do, which was to get the ladies on 
board the yacht as soon as possible, and having 
landed them at Calais, return themselves to 
Boulogne to attend the funeral. 

Mr. Penfold was greatly shocked when he 
heard of the miserable end of his nephew, and 
readily fell in with the proposals of his good and 
thoughtful friends. 

' My cousin,' said Sir Charles, * will find Mr. 
Pearce, and go with him to the Protestant pastor, 
and enlist his sympathies- by giving him an 
account of the accident, and of the cruel position 
in which it has placed us. Then, if he will 
undertake to see that all the legal forms for his 
removal to the cemetery are complied with, our 
further trouble will be but little. While you 
are doing this,' he added, 'I will collect our 
little party together, and return to the hotel, 
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that we may all go on board the yacht 
together/ 

In the whole of this matter events came out 
much more smoothly than they could have been 
expected, so that before one o'clock they were 
all safely on board the yacht, and making a 
good start towards Calais. After they had been 
at sea a short time, it was discovered that Mr. 
Henry Penfold was not on board. 

* That is very unfortunate/ said Sir Charles 
Colville, * but there is no help for it now. We 
cannot return to look for him to-day ; we must 
go on to Calais while it is fine, and then, if he 
does not get there before to-morrow morning, I 
will run back and look for him.' 

At Calais they found much to amuse and 
interest them, and as, when the next morning 
came, the missing gentleman did not of course 
put in an appearance. Sir Charles, leaving the 
ladies in charge of Mr. Penfold and Eeginald, 
set out with his cousin Mr. Pearce, and the 
doctor, for Boulogne, on their melancholy 
mission. Arrived there, they found the good 
pastor had smoothed down all difficulties, so 
that the sad affair was soon over, and they were 
again afloat on their return to Calais. 

When they reached their destination, the sus- 
picion that had been growing up amongst the 
ladies during the day was confirmed by Sir 
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Charles Colville giving publicly an account of 
the reason why they had not been able to bring 
the missing gentleman back with them. The 
sad intelligence caused a solemn feeling to take 
possession of their hearts, so that the smiles 
that had been aroused by the recovery of the 
child were less demonstrative than they might 
have been. 

If it should seem strange that so much trouble 
should have been taken about the remains of so 
worthless a character, it should be remembered 
that Mr. Penfold knew no more of the misdeeds 
of his nephew than what his suspicions pointed 
out to him, and Sir Charles Colville only what 
he derived from Mr. Penfold. They knew 
enough, however, to fear that they did not know 
all ; and, under such circumstances, to have 
claimed his body for conveyance to England for 
burial would have been an act of folly, while to 
leave it without notice, to be buried like a dog 
in a foreign country, would be to perform an act 
totally repugnant to their characters. 

On leaving Calais, they crossed over to Dover, 
but they made no long stay there ; and, in two 
days from that time, the lively Nancy y having 
performed her work to the satisfaction of her 
commander and captain, was once more safely 
moored in her little nook at Broadhurst. 

Although they finished their trip a day or two 
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before the appointed time, they did not widely 
separate immediately on their landing. Mr. 
fearce remained with his sister, as would appear, 
for the pleasure it would give him of spending 
the greatest portion of his time with Rose, while 
she had ever a happy smile to welcome him to 
her side ; while Sir Charles Colville, what with 
one excuse and the other, kept Ruth so con- 
stantly in his eye, that, one soft evening, his 
tongue whispered some words in her ear which 
made her feel very happy then, and hopeful for 
the future. The doctor, too, taking advantage 
of his visits to see the child, said some very 
agreeable things to Maud, which appeared to 
]iave the effect of turning her eyes a little from 
the faults of her neighbours, that she might com- 
mend their virtues. 

Of the child that lay buried in the vault at 
Broadhurst Mr. Penfold did not remain long in 
doubt. On the day previous to that of his re- 
turn a long letter had arrived from his solicitor, 
relating to an interview he had just had with 
Mr. Price, the solicitor from the North, by which 
it appeared that the latter had pursued his in- 
quiries until he had arrived, if not at the absolute 
truth, at least very nearly to it. Doubtless, he 
said, the sister of Reginald had never left Eng- 
land for India, but that she had been kept in 
.the neighbourhood of London until she died, 
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about twelve moaths after the time when she 
was said to have sailed for India ; but whether 
she was married or not had not been yet ascer- 
tained : that she left one child living, who had 
now been dead some weeks, but who, owing to 
the misconduct of an undertaker, had been kept 
in an outhouse above ground, for a convenient 
opportunity of placing it in another cojfin, so 
that he might make one burial for the payment 
of two, and put the difference in his own pocket : 
that a creature of Mr. Henry Penfold had, it 
was believed, unknown to the father, obtained 
the body, and conveyed it to the wood, where 
it was afterwards found, and was supposed to 
be the body of his cousin, and registered as 
such in the book at the parish church. A 
certificate of the fact had then enabled him to 
obtain a large sum of money of a money- 
lender, on the ground that he was now heir 
to a family estate that must soon be his. 

Mr. Penfold read the statement in his library, 
and then immediately burnt it. He then, on 
the spur of the moment, wrote to his solicitor 
to settle any charge Mr. Price might have 
against him, and then never to mention the 
subject to him again. * The story is too hor- 
rible to think or speak of in a sane state of 
mind,' he murmured. He had no difficulty in 
satisfying his wife that it would not add to 
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her happiness to know who the child was she 
had mourned for as her own, or by whom it 
had been placed in the wood. 

Meantime Florence, who had been very care- 
fully watching her father, in fear and trem 
bling, lest he should recommence an inquiry 
about the dead child, was greatly relieved, as 
day followed day, to perceive that he was so 
far from thinking of anything of the kind that 
he very carefully avoided any allusion to the 
subject. There were some points in connection 
with it which she did not understand, but, 
rather than see her father excited as he had 
been, she would gladly remain in ignorance. 

With respect to Sir Charles Colville, Mr. 
Penfold felt that there was only one course of 
action to be adopted. After the kind con- 
sideration he had on so many occasions ex- 
perienced at his hand, he could only treat him 
with the greatest possible confidence. With 
this view, he paid him a visit early the next 
morning after their return, and repeated to 
him the contents of the report he had received 
from his solicitor. 

* I cannot show you the paper,' he said, ' for 
I was so shocked and disgusted with its con- 
tents that I burnt it the instant I had read it.' 

Sir Charles^ seeing how deeply his visitor was 
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affected by the conduct of his nephew, put an 
end to the subject by saying : 

' Sad as the whole affair has been, on the chief 
point, in which your happiness was concerned, it 
has ended well, and I most heartily congratulate 
you upon the fact/ 

With Reginald Mr. Penfold dealt with equal 
plainness. He told him that, as the brother 
officer of his father had spoken of him as well 
as his sister, he would recommend him to see 
the gentleman on his return to the north, 
and, if he wished to continue the inquiry about 
the fate of his sister, he would assist him on the 
condition that the loss of his own child should 
never be mentioned. 

The sad business thus far ended, it was won- 
derful to see how quickly a change took place 
in the spirits and appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Penfold. With Florence the change was not so 
perceptible. As the iron had entered so deeply 
into her soul, the shadow of the past seemed 
disposed to linger on her brow. The sudden 
deaths of her husband and cousin she could not 
think of without a shudder, though she strove 
to recall to her mind the proofs of the change 
that had taken place in her husband before his 
death, and to hope that his great sin might 
have been forgiven him before he was called 
upon to appear before his Judge. Of her cousin 
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she strove also to think hopefully, though she 
could never dismiss him from her thoughts 
without heaving a deep and unsatisfactory sigh. 

As a great favour, Florence begged Lady 
Colville to aUow her to resume her charge of 
Lucy, and which, greatly to the delight of that 
young lady, after some little difficulty, was 
graciously assented to. 

* But we must not have you run away with 
our little southern lass altogether,' said Sir 
Charles Colville, when he heard of the proposal. 
* Whatever my mother may consent to, I also 
must have a voice in the matter, and if you are 
permitted to take her away, and make her a 
permanent home in the north, you must promise 
that We shall have a long visit from you all, 
yearly, in the south.' 

' I have not only no opposition to offer to 
your kind proposition, Sir Charles,' said Florence, 
^ but I shall, in truth, very gladly adopt it, as I 
can never forget the great kindness I have met 
with here, not only since my return, but on my 
first coming, when 1 was poor and unknown.' 

The southern sea air proved beneficial to all 
parties from the north, and particularly so to Mrs. 
Pen fold and the child, and the two were now 
seldom apart for an hour together, under the 
watchful care of Reginald, who felt that he 
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could not sufficiently atone for his remissness 
on a former occasion in the north. 

One of his first acts after landing was to rush 
away as fast as his legs would carry him to 
Sternhold House, and go to the child's play- 
room, and there throw his handkerchief over an 
object that was carefully put away in a corner, 
and then rush back with it as he had come. 
Reaching the house on the parade, he presented 
himself in a steam of perspiration before the 
assembled company, and, without a word to any 
one, removed the handkerchief from the object- 
he held in his hand, and stepping into the 
middle of the room, stretched it out at arm's 
length before him. 

The little fellow was sitting on his mother's 
knee, but turning his head as Reginald entered, 
he sat for a second or two perfectly still, and 
then, slipping down on the floor, ran across the 
room, screaming rather than saying : 

* Doggie ! Doggie 1 Oh, my dear ! dear 
Doggie ! Where has Doggie been so long away 
from Tottie V 

Had a doubt existed in the mind of any one 
respecting the identity of the child, it must have 
been dispelled when the little fellow, forgetful 
of all present, pressed the dog to his bosom and 
to his lips, as he said : 

' Kiss — kiss Tottie, pretty Doggie/ 



*-*'^ 
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From that time a friendship was cemented 
between Sir Charles Colville and Mr. Penfold, 
which death alone could destroy. It was not till 
late in October when the homeward journey was 
determined on. During the days that passed 
away from their sea trip to that time, great 
changes were taking place, till all was happily 
concluded in the following manner : Our little 
Iluth had become the wife of Sir Charles Colville. 
Bose had become Mrs. Pearce, and Miss Colville 
Mrs. Captain Colville. Maud was also in a fitir 
way of changing her name, but when the mar- 
riage of the others took place, she wanted a 
little more time for consideration. 

Reginald and Giles continued fast friends, and 
when the former started for the north, they 
were led to expect they should meet again in 
the early part of the next summer. 

* If Mrs. Ingleton had only continued Miss 
Preston/ murmured Mr. Giles, *how happy I 
could have made her ; but even now, as captain 
of the yacht, I shall often see her in the sum- 
mer, when she comes to Broadhurst.' 



THE END. 
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